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ARTICLE  I. 

THEODICY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JACOB  COOPER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

CAN  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  EVIL  BE  RECONCILED  WITH  A 
PERFECT  CREATOR  AND  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSE? 

The  presence  of  evil  everywhere  mars  the  beauty  of  our 
glorious  world.  Each  part  of  the  house,  so  skillfully  fitted 
for  man’s  residence  and  use,  is  polluted  by  his  sinful 
touch.  For  through  man  the  effects  of  sin  reach  every 
part  of  sentient  nature;  causing  the  whole  creation  to 
groan  and  travail  together  as  the  consequence.  Whatever 
affects  the  one  which  stands  at  the  head  of  creation  must 
be  felt  to  its  remotest  members. 

But  it  is  chiefly  among  rational  creatures,  who  alone  can 
be  guilty  of  sin,  that  we  sec  its  withering  blight.  By  it 
they  are  weakened  in  their  powers  for  action,  diminished 
in  their  capacities  for  happiness,  and  abridged  in  the 
period  of  their  existence.  It  destroys  the  harmony  be¬ 
tween  their  material  and  spiritual  natures  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  efficient  action,  and  thus  appears  to  defeat  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  created.  Were  the  effects  of 
sill  confined  to  this  life,  the  conditions  would  be  less  griev¬ 
ous.  If  man  after  suffering  during  this  brief  period  were 
rescued  from  further  misery  by  an  unending  sleep,  the  in- 
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jury  inflicted  would  be  relatively  small.  But  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  life,  on  every  rational  view  of  the  world’s  destiny,  is 
simply  preparatory,  a  disciplinary  stage,  and  the  experi¬ 
ences  gained  are  in  their  effects  to  be  projected  into  an 
everlasting  existence,  the  dark  problem  of  sin  shows  its 
full  import,  and  renders  an  explanation  both  more  difficult 
and  desirable. 

THK  PRESENCE  OF  EVIE  A  STUBBORN,  UNDENIABLE  FACT. 

The  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world  at  large  and  in  our 
individual  nature  is  a  stubborn  fact.  No  subtlety  can 
eliminate  its  existence;  no  sophistry  can  deny  the  wretch¬ 
edness  which  it  causes  to  each  rational  creature,  or  to  the 
lower  orders  of  beings,  whose  destiny  is  affected  by  man’s 
conduct.  It  is,  therefore,  the  height  of  folly  to  charge 
any  system  of  religion  with  the  lamentable  result  because 
it  asserts  or  explains  the  fact.  We  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
the  existence  of  evil  as  a  reality  is  independent  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  may  be  devised  to  account  for  it.  This  is 
equally  true  in  the  case  of  every  scientific  fact  in  physical 
nature.  The  impossibility  of  disclosing  and  explaining 
the  ultimate  causes  for  any  phenomenon  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  actuality.  Ultimate  causes  elude  our  search,  and 
mock  our  attempts  to  evade  their  action.  If  we  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  them  away,  they  continue  their  activity  with  perfect 
indifference  to  our  theories  or  wishes.  Even  so  in  regard 
to  the  presence  of  evil  as  a  malign  force,  marring  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  we  all  have  to  live.  Yet,  if  we  take  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  world,  and  say  that  our  condition  is 
so  bad  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  made  any  worse,  the  facts 
which  meet  us  testify  that  such  is  not  the  case;  for  there 
is  happiness  in  the  world,  even  for  those  who  are  most  de¬ 
praved.  They  have  many  comforts  and  many  sources  of 
enjoyment,  which  continue  until,  by  persistent  evil  courses, 
they  have  reduced  their  own  nature  to  its  worst  possible 
condition,  and  made  their  own  surroundings  so  bad  that 
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they  seem  to  admit  of  no  restoration.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  many  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
should  be  happy,  are  still  miserable.  This  may  be  the 
effect  either  of  the  evils  which  they  have  not  fully  eradi¬ 
cated  from  their  own  nature,  or  from  the  bad  conduct  of 
others  with  whom  they  are  associated,  and  from  whom 
they  cannot  be  wholly  dissevered.  And  all  may  experience 
the  effects  of  sin  long  after  they  have  ceased  its  commission. 

DENIAL  OF  EVIL,  OR  REPROACHING  GOD  WITH  ITS  PRES¬ 
ENCE,  DOES  NOT  CHANGE  ITS  REALITY. 

Shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  its  presence,  re¬ 
proaching  our  Creator  with  forming  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  such  a  fact  is  possible;  or,  what  is 
much  the  same,  charging  a  scheme  of  revealed  religion 
with  evils  which  it  admits,  tries  to  account  for,  and  to  ob¬ 
viate,  are  foolish  in  the  extreme.  For  these  cavils  in  no  wise 
disprove  the  stubborn  fact  patent  before  our  eyes,  and  testi¬ 
fied  to  by  our  consciences  in  the  workings  of  our  own  nature. 
The  relation  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator  certainly  is  not 
changed  by  the  complaint.  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus? 
or  denial  that  there  is  any  Maker  or  intelligent  Ruler  of 
the  universe.  Our  desires,  or  our  beliefs,  or  our  obstinate 
resistance,  cannot  change  the  fact  that  we  are  in  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  Power;  and  that  we  have  to  work  out  our  des¬ 
tiny  subject  to  the  conditions  of  our  environment.  We  are 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  physical  nature,  which  we  can 
neither  reverse  nor  evade.  They  control  us,  whether  we 
will  or  no.  If  we  are  obedient  to  them,  they  insure  our 
comfort.  But,  to  obey  them,  we  must  know  them;  and, 
as  we  increase  that  knowledge  and  utilize  it  by  application 
the  more  we  make  the  laws  which  govern  our  world  con¬ 
ducive  to  our  welfare.  Analogy  justifies  us  in  expecting 
the  same  in  our  moral  relations.  For  we  are  under  some 
kind  of  a  moral  system  as  surely  as  we  are  under  a  physi- 
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cal.  There  is  a  Power  which  rules  for  the  reward  of  well¬ 
doing  and  the  punishment  of  sin,  even  as  there  is  in  the 
management  of  the  material  world.  It  matters  not  for  our 
argument,  whether  that  Power  be  immanent  and  imper¬ 
sonal,  or  personal  and  transcendent;  there  is  a  supreme 
energy  embodied  in  the  law  to  bring  about  the  result, 
“that  it  shall  be  well  with  the  righteous,  and  ill  with  the 
wicked.”  The  individual  moral  agent  is  somehow  con¬ 
nected  with  a  system,  and  this  superintended  by  a  personal 
Lawgiver,  or  an  immanent  force  which  possesses  all  the 
attributes  of  personality,  acting  according  to  fixed  laws  of 
reward  and  punishment.  These  execute  themselves  as 
surely  as  the  laws  which  regulate  the  powers  and  ma¬ 
terials  constituting  the  physical  universe.  There  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  government  of  some  kind  working  out  results  as 
surely  in  the  one  system  as  the  other,  no  matter  whether 
personal  or  impersonal. 

THK  CRKATIVIC  POWER,  EITHER  BENEVOLENT  OR 
MALEVOLENT. 

Now  this  Power  must  be  either  malevolent  or  benevo¬ 
lent.  And,  in  answer  to  the  question.  Under  which  kind 
of  government  are  we  placed  ?  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  more  brutal,  ignorant,  and  cruel  a  people,  or  a  single 
person,  may  be,  the  more  tendency  there  is  to  picture  the 
Ruling  Power  as  malevolent.  This  may  be  seen  in  the 
conception  and  worship  of  the  lowest  savages,  and  the  no¬ 
tions  of  the  most  depraved  characters  among  civilized  peo¬ 
ples.  In  every  case  the  conception  of  the  Ruling  Power 
is  formed  after  the  model  of  the  thinker. 

THE  CREATION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OK  THE  WORLD  RE¬ 
QUIRES  OMNIPOTENT  POWER. 

The  presence  of  evil  seems  anomalous  in  a  world  created 
and  governed  by  a  holy  God.  P'or  there  can  be  no  crea- 
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tion  without  infinite  power;  and  the  formation  of  any¬ 
thing  de  novo  includes  in  the  act  all  the  energies  which  it 
subseqiiently  manifests.  Hence  there  can  be  nothing  orig¬ 
inated  by  the  development,  growth,  or  exercise  of  power, 
\vhich  was  not  potentially  in  the  thing  when  first  formed. 
Accordingly,  omnipotence  must  be  involved  in  absolute 
creation,  whether  that  be  considered  as  the  formation  of 
something  out  of  nothing,  or  the  transference  of  force  into 
plienonienal  form.  At  bottom  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  apparently  diverse  acts.  For,  if  something  be 
made  absolutely  out  of  nothing,  the  act  of  creation  must 
include  the  embodiment  of  all  the  powers  included  in  the 
thing  formed.  It  is  merely  exercising  the  power  by  a  new 
method,  or  in  a  place  where  it  was  not  before.  For,  unless 
that  power  existed  somewhere  which  is  adequate  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  where  nothing  existed  before,  then  nothing 
would  be  produced. 

WHY,  TURN,  IS  NOT  GOD  THE  AUTHOR  OF  SIN,  SINCE 
HE  MADE  THE  WORI.U  ACCORDING  TO  HIS 
GOOD  PLEASURE? 

Thus  the  question  meets  us  squarely.  How  can  there  be 
any  evil  in  a  world  created  by  a  perfectly  holy  God?  P'or, 
before  there  was  any  world  formed,  there  could  be  no  evil 
in  it;  and  there  could  be  none  in  him  who  made  it.  This 
holy  Being  can  have  no  possible  sympathy  or  affiliation 
with  it;  and,  as  he  possesses  all  power,  could  certainly  pre¬ 
vent  its  introduction  in  the  thing  he  creates.  For  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  something — no  matter  when  in  the  far-off  ages,  the 
remoteness  of  the  act  has  no  bearing  on  the  act  itself — in¬ 
volves  the  idea  that  there  was  a  time  at  which  this  took 
place;  and  therefore  a  time  antecedent  to  that  action. 
Place  ourselves  in  imagination  in  this  antecedent  period, 
and  we  think  of  the  eternal  God  as  possessing  in  himself 
all  the  fullness  which  subsequently,  by  the  act  of  creation,  is 
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employed  in  the  production  of  the  visible  universe.  Before 
the  process  began,  not  only  did  omnipotence  possess  all  full¬ 
ness,  some  of  which  is  by  his  own  act  disintegrated  or  dis¬ 
tributed  into  the  objects  created,  but  foresaw  and  designed  all 
that  should  take  place.  Moreover,  he  must  in  this  ante-cre¬ 
ation  period  have  been  alone.  He  was  certainly  without 
interference  from  any  other  power,  even  if  such  power  was 
eternal  like  himself.  For  there  could  not  be  two  omnipo¬ 
tences;  and,  if  there  were  an  inferior  power  which  had  the 
privilege  of  creation,  this  must  have  been  derived  from  him 
who  possessed  the  supreme  authority.  So,  whatever  was 
done  by  the  inferior  is  in  effect  done  by  him  who  bestowed 
the  creative  energy,  or  permitted  its  exercise. 

CREATION  AN  ACT  OF  PURE  FREEDOM. 

When  we  have  placed  ourselves  at  the  beginning,  so  to 
speak,  of  creation,  when  it  was  an  act  of  free  volition,  we 
can  see,  that,  first  of  all,  the  question  would  be,  Shall  there 
be  any  creation?  The  Supreme,  possessing  in  himself  all 
potency,  and  standing  alone,  can  create  or  not  as  he  pleases. 
All  possibilities  were  open  to  Almighty  power ;  all  meth¬ 
ods  and  plans  of  action  in  the  compass  of  his  omniscience. 
Perfectly  unlimited  in  the  range  of  possibilities,  it  would 
of  necessity  be  voluntary  whether  there  should  be  any  cre¬ 
ation  at  all,  or  whether  it  should  be  in  accordance  with 
one  plan  or  another.  Tliere  was  no  compulsion  on  an 
agent  having  absolute  freedom  in  himself.  For  it  is  in¬ 
separable  from  Almighty  power  to  create  or  not,  or  to  cre¬ 
ate  in  one  way  rather  than  another  of  the  infinite  possibili¬ 
ties. 

THE  PRESENCE  OF  EVIL  IN  THE  WORLD  THOUGHT  TO  BB 
AN  INSOLUBLE  ANOMALY. 

It  has  been  thought  to  be  an  anomaly  difficult  or  impos¬ 
sible  of  solution,  that  a  holy  God,  possessed  of  wisdom,  and 
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power  to  do  everything  that  he  wished,  and  under  no  con¬ 
straint  to  make  a  world  at  all,  should  make  one  containing 
the  possibility  of  evil.  For  he  must  have  foreknown  that 
this  would  be  the  theater  of  untold  wickedness  and  mis¬ 
ery.  The  question  meets  us.  Does  he  by  the  act  of  crea¬ 
tion  will  the  sin  which  he  foresees  will  be  committed,  and 
the  misery  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  sin  ? 
The  mind  shrinks  back  in  horror  from  such  a  thought. 
Even  the  heathen  poet‘  could  not  conceive  of  God  as  be¬ 
ing  the  author  of  a  sinful  act.  There  must  then  be  some 
way  of  explaining  this  anomaly,  how  a  holy  and  omnipo¬ 
tent  God  created  a  world  which  should  be  blighted  by  the 
pollution  of  sin  and  the  misery  it  engenders. 

GOD,  WHILE  ABSOLUTE,  CAN  ACT  NEITHER  ABSURDLY 
NOR  CONTRADICTORILY. 

Though  an  absolute  God  is  subject  to  no  conditions  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  would  involve  a  contradiction  or  absurdity, 
yet  creation  itself  must  be  limited  in  the  range  of  possibil¬ 
ities.  God  could  not,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  create 
another  being  equal  to  himself.  And,  if  he  could,  that 
would  imply  two  omnipotences,  which  is  an  absurdity ;  or 
else  the  exhaustion  of  the  first  Power  in  creating  another 
equal  to  itself.  Creation,  then,  necessitates  that  the  thing 
made  be  inferior  to  the  maker.  For  every  act  of  volun¬ 
tary  evolution  consists  in  imparting  a  portion  of  the  power 
possessed  to  the  thing  formed.  Certainly  all  could  not  be 
imparted  without  exhausting  the  maker  and. leaving  him 
empty.  Hence,  if  there  be  a  creation  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
the  transference  of  some  part — not  all — of  the  power, 
knowledge,  holiness,  justice,  of  the  maker  into  the  thing 
made.  Therefore  the  act  of  creating  this  world,  including 
man,  involves  necessarily  that  the  thing  formed  should  not 
be  perfect.  For,  if  perfect,  then  the  vessel  of  the  potter 
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equals  or  surpasses  the  maker.  The  analogy  of  human 
industry  makes  this  plain.  No  agent  can  put  all  of  him¬ 
self  into  his  work.  If  he  did,  this  would  be  equal  to  the 
sum  total  of  his  energies;  and  by  their  employment  he 
would  have  exhausted  himself,  and  never  could  do  more. 
So,  however  excellent  a  man’s  work  may  be  in  the  arts, 
however  great  his  services  in  science  or  statecraft,  and 
whatever  be  the  beneficial  results  to  mankind,  the  man 
must  still  be  superior,  the  work  cannot  be  equal  to  the 
workman. 

THE  MAKER  CANNOT  PROJECT  ALL  HIS  PERFECTIONS 
INTO  THE  THING  MADE. 

So  in  moral  conduct.  We  admire  the  great  acts  of  vir¬ 
tue,  of  unselfishness,  the  consecration  of  the  choice  spirits 
that  have  blessed  the  earth  with  their  beneficence.  But 
they  are  still  greater — greater  than  all  their  acts,  greater 
than  all  the  world  on  which  they  have  bestowed  their 
moral  energy.  For  here,  as  in  every  other  case,  no  one  can 
transfer  himself  wholly  into  his  creations.  So,  if  we  rea¬ 
son  from  human  industry  to  the  Divine  action, — and  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  is  our  only  possi¬ 
ble  method, — we  are  estopped  from  the  possibility  that  God 
could  create  anything  equal  to  himself.  There  is  much 
looseness  of  thought  and  speech  in  the  use  of  the  word 
“  perfect.”  We  call  a  thing  perfect  when  it  completely  meets 
the  requirements  of  its  place  in  nature  or  human  employ¬ 
ment.  In  these  cases,  in  strictness  of  speech,  it  is  only 
adequate^  not  pei'fect.  This  quality  can  be  applied  to  but 
One.  Everything  else  is  measured  by  a  standard  of  rela¬ 
tivity.  Some  degree  of  excellence  is  the  highest  of  which 
we  can  conceive.  So  in  the  measurement  of  any  quality 
or  act.  It  may  be  as  perfect  as  its  kind  admits.  It  may 
even  exhaust  all  our  conceptions.  But  our  compass  is  not 
the  measure  by  which  that  which  is  absolutely  perfect  is 
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to  be  tried  or  compared.  While  we  are  shut  up  to  the 
methods  of  human  thought  for  conceiving  the  Divine  na¬ 
ture,  we  must  be  conscious  that  this  transcends  our  powers. 
In  precisely  the  same  way  we  think  of  infinite  extent  or 
duration.  We  can  conceive  of  certain  amounts  of  each, 
and  measure  them  by  our  standards  of  space  and  time;  but 
with  a  consciousness  that  they  both  extend  utterly  beyond 
our  grasp.  As  our  measurements  of  each  come  short  of 
the  reality,  so  everything  in  the  universe,  except  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  comes  short  of  actual  perfection. 

IF  THERE  BE  A  CREATION,  THE  WORK  MADE  MUST  BE 
INFERIOR  TO  THE  MAKER. 

Hence,  if  there  be  a  creation,  God  cannot,  without  de¬ 
stroying  his  own  nature,  make  anything  absolutely  perfect, 
since  that  would  require  it  to  be  equal  to  himself.  And  if 
it  be  not  thus  absolute,  there  is  some  lack;  something  in 
which  it  comes  short  of  the  perfection  of  him  who  made  it. 
And,  if  not  complete  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  not  secure  from 
becoming  worse.  For,  where  there  is  any  defect,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  that  to  increase  or  decrease ;  increase  if  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  such  that  this  defect  can  enlarge  or  multiply  itself. 
The  negative  quantity  when  acting  on  itself  can  be  fruitful 
in  producing  more  of  the  same  kind.  In  pure  numbers 
we  call  it  a  positive  quantity;  but  this  represents  its  own 
kind,  not  a  sum  above  the  mark  of  zero  or  nonentity.  It 
is  the  multiplication  of  a  minus  of  that  which  is  placed 
above  the  null  mark.  For  the  multiplication  or  addition 
of  one  sum,  which  is  in  itself  less  than  nothing,  cannot 
add  to  the  positive  amount  of  any  concrete  thing.  So  a 
defect  ill  the  moral  character  of  the  thing  created  by  infi¬ 
nite  love  and  power — and  unless  the  creature  were  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect  it  must  include  such  defect — contained  in 
itself  the  element  or  capacity  of  reproduction,  if  it  have  an 
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existence  at  all,  as  surely  as  the  positive  quantities  for 
good  in  the  excellences  of  the  same  creature. 

IF  IMPERFECT  AND  FREE  TO  ACT,  IT  COULD  MATCE  IT¬ 
SELF  BETTER  OR  WORSE. 

For  the  like  could  not  produce  the  unlike.  Defect 
could  not  produce  excess;  nor  could  imperfection  in  char¬ 
acter  produce  excellence.  Accordingly,  if  the  Creator  ex¬ 
erted  his  power  in  the  evolution  of  a  world,  and  in  the 
formation  of  moral  character  as  an  attribute  of  intelligence, 
it  must  be  accompanied  with  the  power  of  self-reproduc¬ 
tion.  But  the  metaphysical  necessity  of  the  case  requires 
that,  if  a  creation  be  formed,  it  must  be  of  beings  not  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect,  possessing  a  nature  containing  defects  as 
well  as  excellencies.  And  hence,  if  free  agents,  they  are 
capable  of  exercising  either  their  excellencies  or  their 
defects.  By  the  one  course  they  would  become  better,  by 
the  other  worse,  according  to  the  process  of  development 
to  which  all  created  nature  seems  to  be  subject.  Such 
freedom  is  inseparable  from  moral  character.  There  can 
be  neither  virtue  nor  vice  unless  man  has  the  power  to  do 
himself  harm.  And  that  power  working  upon  an  imper¬ 
fect  nature, — the  only  kind,  as  we  have  seen,  that  could  be 
created,  provided  any  creation  were  formed, — it  can  make 
this  w’orse  or  better  indefinitely. 

IMPERFECTION  IN  CHARACTER  DOES  NOT  CONSTITUTE  SIN. 

But  the  defect  in  the  character  which  results  from  the 
necessity  of  creating  it  inferior  to  the  Maker  himself,  does 
not  constitute  sin.  A  man  may  have  a  defect  which  he  by 
determination  never  allows  to  develop  into  the  actual ;  and 
certainly  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  act  he  does  not  even  desire 
to  commit.  And  if  he  be  not  the  author  of  a  sin  which  he 
does  not  even  desire  to  commit,  a  fortiori^  God  is  not  the 
author  of  what  is  never  actualized.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  defect  will  never  lead  to  actual  sin,  since  the  free 
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agent  can  surely  prevent  this  if  he  chooses.  But  if  he  does 
commit  sin,  this  must  belong  to  him  who  is  clothed  with 
the  power  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  If  not,  there  would 
be  no  difference  between  the  potentiality  and  its  exercise. 
If  he  does  that  which  he  has  the  power  not  to  do,  which 
will  entail  misery  on  himself  if  he  does,  and  from  which 
he  is  warned  by  the  most  positive  command  as  well  as 
assurance  of  the  consequences,  then  it  is  demonstrably  clear 
that  the  Creator  of  such  a  free  agent  is  not  the  author  of 
his  acts  or  their  consequences. 

IF  THE  CREATURE  .IS  MADE  SO  PERFECT  THAT  HE  CAN¬ 
NOT  SIN,  HIS  ACTS  HAVE  FOR  HIM  NO  QUALITY. 

Still  further,  if  the  character  be  made  so  perfect  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  sinning,  while  on  this  supposition 
no  transgression  could  take  place,  yet  the  actions  of  this 
agent  would  have  no  moral  quality,  so  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned.  They  would  be  good  per  se^  it  is  true ;  since  every 
act,  as  w'ell  as  every  factor  of  the  creation,  has  its  own  es¬ 
sential  nature.  But  such  acts  would  be  just  as  much  the 
effect  of  necessity  as  those  of  the  most  ultra  fatalism  ever 
conceived.  Thus  we  see  that,  unless  there  were  some  de¬ 
fect  in  its  character,  and  therefore  danger  of  its  being  ex¬ 
ercised,  while  there  could  be  no  sin,  at  the  same  time  there 
could  no  quality  of  virtue  inure  to  the  agent.  For  his 
nature  is  already  fixed.  It  cannot  be  made  better  by  his 
own  action,  and  hence  there  is  no  development  or  building 
up  of  character.  The  man  under  such  circumstances  is 
not  a  free  agent ;  there  is  neither  place  nor  power  for  him 
ever  to  exercise  a  choice,  to  select  the  good  or  eschew  the 
evil.  The  goodness  of  the  act  would  not  be  voluntary ; 
and  therefore  would  belong,  not  to  him  who  had  no  choice 
in  its  exercise,  but  exclusively  to  that  Power  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  to  do  anything  else.  Therefore  to  cre¬ 
ate  man  so  perfect  that  he  coqld  not  commit  a  sin  would 
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render  him  a  necessary  agent,  quite  as  much  as  is  a  link  in 
material  causation.  Accordingly,  nothing  which  he  might 
do  could  improve  character  or  claim  merit. 

TO  GIVE  THE  CREATURE  FREEDOM  OF  ACTION  DOES  NOT 
COMPEL  HIM  TO  DO  WRONG. 

So  the  main  objection  brought  against  every  system  of 
revealed  religion,  that  it  involves  the  presence  of  evil,  and 
makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  is  found  to  be  unreasonable. 
For  we  find  that  a  creation  requires  that  the  thing  formed 
must  be  defective,  and,  if  so,  liable  to  go  astray.  Or,  if 
guarded  ab  extra  to  such  degree  as  to  render  a  lapse  im¬ 
possible,  the  action  so  necessitated  would  have  no  reference 
to  the  actor,  would  not  make  him  good,  however  excel¬ 
lent  his  action  might  be  in  itself;  nor  permit  him  to  de¬ 
velop  character  for  himself  of  any  kind.  For  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  building  up  this,  unless  there  were  such 
a  choice  between  motives  that  by  acceptance  or  rejection 
the  action  could  belong  to  the  agent.  For  there  must  be 
an  alternative  to  any  line  of  conduct,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
moral  quality.  We  have  to  deal  with,  not  an  imaginary, 
but  a  real  world;  not  with  a  state  of  things  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  by  which  character  is  developed.  If  there 
are  to  be  such  qualities  as  righteousness,  virtue,  merit,  as 
the  result  of  good  action,  there  must  be  a  condition  by 
which  these  things  are  possible.  And  this  can  only  be 
where  there  is  an  alternative  which  may  be  embraced  by 
a  free  choice.  If  the  work  of  man  on  earth  is  to  build  up 
character,  if  his  experience  is  disciplinary,  by  which  he 
constantly  becomes  better  fitted  for  greater  good  and  a 
wider  sphere  of  action,  then  he  must  have  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  choosing  for  himself  a  course  different  from  one 
which  appealed  to  the  lower  qualities  in  his  nature.  For 
these  involve  the  possibility  of  wrong-doing  inseparable 
from  a  personality  which  contains  at  least  some  elements 
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of  imperfection.  And  all  created  things,  both  material  and 
spiritual,  must  contain  such  elements. 

GROWTH  IN  CHARACTER  INSEPARABLE  FROM  FREEDOM  OF 

ACTION. 

Again,  if  the  character  of  a  created  being  were  made 
perfect  at  first,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  such  to  do 
in  further  development,  because  it  would  be  excluded  from 
all  free-will  action.  For  this  is  necessary  in  order  to 
change  the  actor  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  He  could 
neither  be  made  better  by  another  nor  improve  himself.  So 
there  could  be  no  growth,  and  consequently  no  responsible 
experience.  But  the  analogy  of  nature  teaches  us  that  the 
great  business  of  every  creature  is  growth,  until  it  reaches 
the  limits  of  its  possibilities.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
talent  be  preserved  intact,  laid  up  in  a  napkin,  to  be  called 
for  at  the  Master’s  instance.  He  demands  that  it  be  ren¬ 
dered  back  to  him  with  additions.  And  these  accretions 
are  to  be  the  fruits  of  the  actor’s  personal  efforts,  for  which 
he  gets  praise  or  blame.  These  efforts  could  not  be  made 
if  there  were  either  no  power  to  do  wrong,  or  capacity  for 
choice.  The  man  who  brought  back  only  the  one  he  re¬ 
ceived  would  certainly  be  on  a  par  with  the  others  so  far  as 
merit  is  concerned,  if  none  had  any  power  for  increment. 
If  one  were  so  endowed  that  he  must,  per  force^  increase 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  growth ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  he 
could  make  no  gain,  in  either  case  the  result  would,  so  far 
as  merit  is  concerned,  be  certain  in  advance.  No  reckon¬ 
ing  could  be  made  with  any  justice  or  propriety,  provided 
the  element  of  uncertainty  be  excluded.  If  the  personal 
industry  have  no  effect.  Or  if  he  be  under  such  constraint 
that  there  could  be  no  variation  in  the  result,  this  would 
exclude  the  reason  for  commendation  for  success  or  cen¬ 
sure  for  failure. 
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THE  CREATURE  MADE  PERFECT  WOULD  THEREBY  HAVE 
HIS  DESTINY  FIXED  IN  ADVANCE. 

The  result  would  be  equally  fixed  in  advance — fixed 
without  the  actor’s  intervention  or  voluntary  effort.  There 
could  be  no  evil  wrought  if  every  character  were  perfect, 
and  no  good  in  the  world  as  the  result  of  the  creature’s 
efforts.  Hence  there  would  be  nothing  which  the  creature 
could  do  in  shaping  his  own  character  or  destiny,  since  he 
could  make  it  neither  better  nor  worse,  and  neither  increase 
nor  diminish  his  own  happiness.  Thus  a  moral  scheme 
which  involved  no  liability  of  becoming  worse,  would  be 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  excludes  every  possibility  of 
becoming  better.  The  creature  would  be  as  much  under 
the  despotism  of  Fate  as  though  he  were  forced  to  do  evil 
continually.  Of  course  the  result  would  be  diametrically 
the  reverse  in  its  influence  on  the  general  condition  of  the 
universe.  But  whatever  was  effected  would  have  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  actor  and  his  character.  The  creation  would 
be  completed  when  it  was  first  formed.  The  creature 
would  be  completely  developed  before  it  had  any  opportu¬ 
nity  for  growth.  For  it  could  have  no  growth  when  it 
was  already  mature ;  and  hence  could  never  become  any 
better,  since  it  was  made  perfect  at  the  start.  Neither 
could  there  be  any  place  for  personal  improvement  when  the 
individual  had  his  work  done  for  him  ;  nor  ground  of  merit 
for  that  which  was  as  goo  1  as  it  could  be  made  before  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  its  management. 

NF.CESSITY  FOR  THE  WORLD  TO  BE  IMPERFECT  WHEN 
FIRST  CREATED. 

So  we  see  that  the  making  of  a  perfect  world  in¬ 
volves  an  impossibility  in  the  act  of  creation,  and  excludes 
any  human  agency  in  the  formation  of  character.  But,  as 
the  principal  business  of  man  is  the  discipline  of  his 
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powers  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  choice,  this  would  be 
excluded  if  he  had  no  choice.  For  he  could  have  no  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  no  merit  for  preserving  intact  something 
which  he  had  no  power  to  injure.  And  so  the  two’ objec¬ 
tions  constantly  raised  against  the  notion  that  an  omnipo¬ 
tent  and  holy  God  could  not,  or  would  not,  create  a  world 
which  had  any  imperfection,  are  shown  to  be  groundless. 
Equally  so  is  it  proven  that  the  creation  of  a  system 
of  moral  government  where  there  was  no  possibility 
of  doing  wrong  would  exclude  the  idea  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Hence  there  could  be  no  personal  action  on  the  part 
of  the  creature  in  developing  growth  of  character,  or  on 
the  possibility  of  increasing  in  happiness  by  the  proper 
discipline  of  his  own  personality.  The  universe  would 
be  at  a  standstill ;  and  no  one  could  become  virtuous  by 
his  personal  action,  if  there  was  in  the  constitution  of  his 
character  no  possibility  of  becoming  vicious. 

INDIVIDUALITY  INVOLVES  SEPARATE  ACTION. 

The  process  of  creation  involves  the  formation  of  some¬ 
thing  distinct  from  the  Power  which  makes  it.  Such  is 
the  tendency  visible  by  analogy,  our  only  guide  in  form¬ 
ing  a  conception  of  this  work.  However  subtle  and  close 
the  process  of  the  ego  projecting  itself  in  thought,  still  the 
result  achieved  is  distinct  from  the  agent  which  elaborates 
it.  The  workman  may  impart  his  genius, — all  his  powers 
and  capacities  were  that  possible, — into  any  creation ;  but 
the  relation  of  contrast  between  him  and  his  finished  pro¬ 
duct  is  complete.  Nature  is  made  up  of  distinct  individu¬ 
als,  despite  the  fact  that  the  material  of  which  they  may 
be  formed  may  be  similar  in  every  degree  from  the  faintest 
resemblance  to  indiscernible  differences.  But  grant  that 
the  material  is  continuous, — as  water,  gases,  pure  elemen¬ 
tary  substances, — still  a  distinct  portion,  and  occupying  a 
separate  space,  are  the  characteristics  of  everything  from 
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the  molecules  or  atoms,  the  minutest  organisms,  whether 
of  inert  matter,  or  endued  with  life  up  to  the  most  com¬ 
plete. 

EACH  individuality  HAS  ITS  SEPARATE  PLACE  IN  NATURE. 

Each  of  these  is  independent  of  every  other ;  each  has  its 
own  place  in  nature,  its  separate  function;  and  each,  both 
in  action  and  reaction,  has  its  own  individuality.  Were 
this  not  the  case,  there  would  be  no  difference  between 
things.  Not  only  would  they  be  alike,  but  they  would  be 
one  with  each  other;  though  necessarily,  as  the  thing 
made,  they  would  be  diverse  from  the  maker.  But  as  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  all  things  are  the  same,  and  have  no 
differences  which  divide  them  off  into  distinct  entities,  we 
must  admit  that  the  process  of  creation  is  intended  to  effect 
separate  organisms  which  in  turn  have  separate  functions. 
Each  of  these  has  its  place  to  fill,  its  work  to  do,  its  growth 
and  development  to  make.  It  is  endowed  with  energies 
and  capacities  as  a  necessary  result  of  its  formation;  and 
these  suited  for  its  own  place,  and  as  a  component  part  of 
the  creation.  Then  it  must  work  out  its  destiny  both  as 
to  itself  and  its  environment.  This  destiny  will  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  importance,*  from  the  atom  or  molecule  up 
through  the  crystal,  the  plant,  the  animal.  It  will  develop 
a  more  intricate  organism  according  to  the  capacities  with 
which  it  is  equipped.  There  is  a  purpose  to  be  effected 
which  it,  and  no  other,  can  achieve ;  and  there  are 

DIFFERENT  GRADES  IN  THE  SCALE  OF  PERFECTION. 

If  it  were  absolutely  perfect,  then  it  could  do  all  that  its 
maker  had  done,  because  it  would  necessarily  contain  all 
the  attributes  which  he  possessed,  and  so  would  usurp  his 
place.  If  it  fell  .short  of  this  endowment,  it  might  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  failure,  either  partial  or  complete.  We  see  this  ex- 
*  Hegel,  Eiicyclop  ;  Die  Organ.  Welt. 
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einpHfied,  not  merely  or  chiefly  in  monsters,  but  in  every 
part  of  nature;  each  thing  comes  short  of  perfection. 
There  is  no  diamond  perfectly  cloudless.  There  is  no 
gold  absolutely  pure;  either  native  or  from  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  smelting.  This  truth  is  metaphysically  necessary  in 
the  case  of  every  concrete  thing.  It  is  defective  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  structure,  not  for  its  own  special  purposes,  but  as  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  all  purposes  combined ;  for  it  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  all  that  Omnipotence  could  put  into  it.  He  has 
freed  a  part  of  his  energy,  and  made  it  suitable  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  special  end  for  which  it  was  formed  as  a  part 
of  the  creation.  We  see  this  plainly  in  the  individual  ex¬ 
istence,  function,  and  development  of  all  organized  beings. 
They  can  do  their  own  work,  but  not  everything.  But  the 
distinctive  existence,  the  separate  action,  becomes  more 
conspicuous  at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate,  as  we  come  up 
through  the  plant,  which  is  stationary  at  its  root;  through 
the  animal,  which  has  locomotion,  and  therefore  change  of 
place  according  to  volition. 

INCREASES  WITH  THE  COMPIJCATION  OF  STRUCTURE, 
CULMINATING  IN  MAN. 

The  more  complicated  its  structure  and  subtle  its  func¬ 
tions,  the  more  integrated  it  becomes;  the  more  thoroughly 
master  of  itself,  and  responsible  for  its  welfare.  And 
when  we  arrive  at  the  climax  in  man,  we  find  the  greatest 
unity  in  diversity;  the  most  independence  in  personal 
action,  and  the  greatest  power  of  projecting  its  character 
and  influence  beyond  its  own  bounds  for  the  control  of 
others  who  have  a  less  degree  of  these  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics.  While  man  has  the  most  of  all  varieties  of 
structure  and  function,  both  in  his  material  form,  and  still 
more  in  his  mental  and  moral  powers,  there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  evidence  of  his  imperfection. 

VOL.  LX.  No.  239.  2 
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THE  MORE  PERFECT  A  MAN  IS,  THE  MORE  CONSCIOUS 
HE  IS  OF  HIS  IMPERFECTIONS. 

In  truth,  the  more  perfect  he  is,  as  compared  with  other 
tilings,  the  more  imperfect  he  appears  according  to  his  own 
standard.  For,  as  his  horizon  increases,  each  part  becomes 
more  defectively  known,  because  his  powers  are  limited. 
And  these  limitations  become  more  apparent  in  the  greater 
variety  and  difficulty  of  the  work  he  undertakes.  Hence 
th&  greater  a  man  really  is,  the  less  he  is  in  his  own  esti¬ 
mation.  For  while  the  universe  around  him  is  infinite  in 
extent  and  capacity,  of  necessity,  its  boundaries  stretch 
farther  than  his  power  to  grasp  even  the  faint  outlines. 
But  each  part  of  the  universe,  however  complete  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  its  place  and  function,  is  imperfect;  and,  if  im¬ 
perfect,  it  is  not  as  complete  as  though  it  possessed  the  at¬ 
tributes  necessary  to  conceive,  to  create,  and  to  govern  the 
whole.  So  the  fact  of  its  creation  as  a  part  involves  the 
necessity  of  its  imperfection.  Besides,  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  there  could  be  no  growth.  The'plant  would  be  com¬ 
plete  before  it  began  to  increase,  and  therefore  it  could  not 
increase.  The  animal  would  have  the  qualities  of  its  kind 
in  unlimited  extent,  and  could  nev'^er  become  better  by 
careful  nurture  or  breeding.  But  this  is  the  chief  end  of 
their  being,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  means  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  higher  intelligence  under  whose  guardian¬ 
ship  they  are  placed.  They  expand,  develop,  improve  in 
strength  or  some  other  quality,  until  they  progress  as  far 
as  the  nature  with  which  they  are  endowed  will  permit. 
Here  they  must  stop  because  of  the  necessary  limitations 
in  the  degree  and  kind  of  qualities  with  which  they  are 
endowed,  and  which  fit  them,  not  for  every  grade,  but  for 
their  station  in  the  hierarchy  of  being.  They  are  intrusted 
with  this  development  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  provided  they  are  separate  entities;  but  each  has  a 
bound  beyond  which  it  cannot  pass.  So  with  human  na- 
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ture  as  a  constituent,  though  the  highest  in  the  order  of 
creation. 


material  organisms  necessary  agents  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  INTELLIGENCE. 

But,  while  purely  material  organisms  have  a  separate 
existence,  and  each  one  its  own  locality  and  function,  yet 
they  act  as  they  are  acted  upon ;  or,  if  they  have  any  will 
power,  this  is  hot  discernible,  and  may  be  treated  as  non¬ 
existent.  They  are  necessary  factors  in  a  chain  of  sequen¬ 
ces,  of  which  the  prime  mover  must  be  transcendent;  a 
personality  starting  them  in  motion.  But  whether  their 
causality  be  immanent  or  transcendent,  their  movements 
are  determined  for  them.  And  this  must  be  so  from  the 
prime  move  which  is  outside  of  the  succession,  whether 
each  acts  in  concert  with  others,  or  entirely  alone.  For 
they  act  from  a  force  which  has  been  imparted  in  some 
unknown  way,  compelling  them  to  work  in  obedience  to 
a  fixed  law.  With  this  action  they  have  nothing  to  do, 
save  as  necessary  agents,  because  they  are  not  endowed 
with  a  self-conscious  personality.  Hence  the  action  of 
such  agents  being  determined  for  them  is  the  necessary  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  laws  of  their  constitution  and  function  and 
can  have  no  moral  quality.  This  is  plain,  because  their 
movements  are  predetermined  by  a  succession  of  forces 
which  compel  them  to  act  in  a  certain  way,  without  any 
choice  on  their  part ;  or  even  knowledge  why  they  act,  or 
whether  they  act  at  all.  This  will  be  admitted  as  regards 
inorganic  nature,  because  there  is  no  consensus  of  parts  by 
which  a  combined  force  could  be  directed  toward  a  definite 
result.  With  organized  matter,  the  case  might  be  differ¬ 
ent.  For  here  there  is  a  definite  structure,  which  seems 
determined  for  a  specific  work;  and  the  outcome  of  its 
action  may  be  predetermined  by  its  adaptation  and  place 
in  nature.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  independent  action, 
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of  originating  a  movement,  or  resisting  it  when  caused  ah 
extra. 

NO  MORAL  quality  IN  THE  ORGAN  WHICH  MERELY 
TRANSMITS  POWER. 

Hence,  whatever  be  the  action,  it  is  not  that  of  the  organ, 
which  is  merely  the  instrument  of  transmitting  the  force, 
without  any  predetermination  on  its  part  to  act,  or  of  any 
outcome  as  the  consequence.  Accordingly,  however  good 
the  act  be  in  its  nature  or  effects,  yet  there  being  no  purpose, 
no  will  for  one  act  more  than  another,  it  is  therefore 
neither  good  nor  bad.  For  there  is  put  into  the  organs  all 
they  can  contain,  or  employ  to  effect  a  purpose.  Therefore 
the  force  which  makes  them  and  controls  their  movements 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  responsible  for  what  they 
accomplish.  If  this  be  good,  then  that  power  is  the  sole 
cause;  and  if  bad,  precisely  the  same.  As  to  themselves 
there  is  no  knowledge  nor  will,  no  purpose,  no  foresight; 
and  consequently  what  they  do  is,  so  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned,  entirely  neutral.  They  simply  obey  an  external 
power  which,  without  their  knowledge,  effects  its  purposes 
through  them.  There  can  be  no  responsibility  when  the 
actor,  whether  inorganic  or  not,  is  merely  the  transmitter 
of  force  to  accomplish  a  purpose  exclusively  derived  from, 
and  effected  by,  another.  But  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of 
being  and  intelligence,  we  reach  a  place  where  necessary 
action  ends,  and  responsibility  begins.  It  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  tell  where  that  line  is  drawn.  Dividing  lines  in 
nature  cannot  be  seen  any  more  in  concrete  things  than  in 
geometrical  drawing.  But  while  we  cannot  fix  the  exact- 
place,  yet  we  can  say,  of  parts  of  continuous  quantity,  and 
force  as  its  function,  “Here  is  one  kind”;  and  at  a 
distance  greater  or  less,  “Here  is  a  different  one.”  Re¬ 
sponsibility  begins  somewhere, — a  fact  admitted  by  all  in 
the  treatment  of  other  beings  testified  to  by  all  in  regard 
to  our  own  conduct. 
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WHERE  RESPONSIBILITY  BEGINS,  NECESSITY  ENDS. 

We  arrive  at  an  organized  being  that  not  only  acts,  but 
knows  why  it  acts.  For  its  action  is  self-determined.  It 
is  the  result  of  deliberation  and  choice.  This  case  is  cer¬ 
tainly  different  from  the  link  in  the  chain,  or  the  nexus 
in  the  succession  of  causes.  The  ability  for  independent 
action  has  been  in  preparation  throughout  the  various 
grades  of  endowment,  until  at  last  we  come  to  a  being  that 
is  possessed  of  self-development  and  creative  powers.  For 
he  consciously  transfers  or  embodies  a  part  of  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  his  purpose,  his  will,  into  the  act  which  is  creative 
of  character.  Before  this  power  was  possessed,  the  act  was 
good  or  bad  in  its  consequences.  But,  as  this  was  pre¬ 
determined  by  another  personality,  that,  and  not  the  act, 
or  the  organ  through  which  the  power  was  transmitted  to 
produce  the  act,  was  exclusively  the  author;  and  therefore 
responsible.  The  knife  that  stabs,  the  gun  which  shoots, 
the  subtle  poison  which  does  the  assassin’s  work,  are  never 
called  into  court  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  same 
drug  might  be  used  in  proper  quantity  to  quiet  undue 
heart  action  and  save  life;  the  keen  blade  used  by  the 
murderer  for  his  diabolical  deed  might  be  employed  by  the 
surgeon  to  eradicate  the  malignant  tumor.  However 
doubtful  the  result  of  the  application,  these  agents  have 
nothing  to  do  with  guilt  or  innocence,  except  as  they  tes¬ 
tify  by  the  unstifled  voice  of  their  constitution  that  they 
were  employed  by  a  responsible  being  to  effect  his  pur¬ 
pose.  The  responsibility  being  transferred  from  those 
which  are  powerless,  the  helpless  agents  of  another,  to  that 
one  who  by  his  knowledge  of  their  powers  could  utilize 
their  eifects  for  his  purpose,  we  fix  this  where  it  belongs; 
and  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  propriety,  say  who  did 
the  deed,  and  attach  the  guilt  accordingly. 

[TO  BE  CONCLUDED.] 
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ARTICLE  II. 

HOW  SHALL  WK  TEACH  RELIGION? 

BY  rp:v.  a.  a.  berlh,  d.  d. 

The  present  revival  of  interest  in,  and  discussion  of,  the 
subject  of  religious  education,  may  well  be  said  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  of  Christian  thought  upon 
the  question  of  the  religious  training  of  the  young.  It  is 
epoch-making,  first  of  all,  because  it  points  out  with  re¬ 
lentless  clearness  and  tenacious  reassertiveness  the  utter 
failure  of  certain  scholastic  programs  to  produce  certain 
other  religious  results.  It  makes  it  evident  that  there  is  a 
very  clear  and  unmistakeable  difference  between  religious 
and  secular  education.  It  shows  that  the  progressive  elim¬ 
ination  from  all  public  educational  institutions  of  any¬ 
thing  like  definite  religious  teaching  has  resulted  in  a 
moral  and  spiritual  decline,  which  all  the  optimism  in  the 
world  cannot  glo.ss  over.  It  accentuates  a  relation  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  morals  which  many  have  been  fond  of 
saying  did  not  exist,  and  has  produced  a  religious  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  land  which  is  as  bewildering  as  it  is  disheart¬ 
ening.  Moreover,  it  indicates  that  there  is  no  present  ex¬ 
pectation  of  accomplishing  anything  by  means  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  reformatory  movement  among  the  adult  population. 
Nobody  appears  to  think  that  either  the  habits  of  tliougiit 
or  the  practices  of  the  generations  mature  enough  to  think 
for  themselves  will  be  changed.  By  a  common  consent 
which  is  rather  remarkable,  every  one  turns  to  the  young 
for  a  new  order,  and  seems  to  hope  that  only  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  youth  will  a  change  be  brought  about.  This 
skepticism  concerning  the  mature  mind,  and  this  prevail- 
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ing  inibelief  in  the  possible  reformation  of  the  adult  popu¬ 
lation,  is  itself  one  of  the  most  significant  things  about  the 
whole  movement.  “Educate  the  young,”  is  the  universal 
rallying  cry.  “To  the  school  arid  the  college,”  is  writ¬ 
ten  Oil  all  the  battle  standards  of  the  new  crusade. 

Coincident  with  this  general  skepticism  concerning  the 
present  governing  adult  population  in  the  church,  and 
allied  to  it,  is  a  prevailing  feeling  of  the  incapability  of 
the  clergy  successfully  to  grapple  with  the  question.  The 
new  movement  generally  looks  not  to  the  clergyman,  but 
to  the  college  professor,  as  its  leader  and  inspirer.  We 
know  this  is  true,  because  the  college  professors  tell  us  so, 
and  because  they  alone  appear  to  have  the  materials  and 
the  training  by  which  the  reform  is  to  be  successfully  ac¬ 
complished.  The  new  movement  is  to  be  an  educational 
movement.  It  is  to  have  the  form  and  the  methods  of  ed¬ 
ucation.  It  is  to  be  allied  pedagogically  and  psycholog¬ 
ically  with  the  most  advanced  ideas  in  these  branches.  It 
is  to  have  scientific  character  and  to  be  scientifically  justi¬ 
fiable.  Now  the  ministry,  in  general,  is  not  held  to  be 
competent  for  this  task.  The  present  generation  of  minis¬ 
ters,  it  is  said,  has  not  had  the  opportunities  which  are  ab¬ 
solutely  needful  for  sufficiency  in  these  things.  The  sci¬ 
ences  which  are  supposed  to  create  capacity  for  this  work 
have  been  developed  so  recently,  and  applied  so  lately  to 
the  question  of  religious  training,  that  there  has  been  no 
time  for  the  doctrines  and  methods  to  get  into  the  pulpits 
of  the  land  except  in  very  rare  cases.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  exaggeration,  to  say,  that,  in  general,  the  feeling  of  the 
incompctency  of  the  mini^itry  for  the  new  tasks  of  reli¬ 
gious  education  is  as  wide-spread  as  is  the  feeling  that  the 
whole  existing  regime  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
young  has  hopelessly  broken  down.  Indeed,  the  two  opin¬ 
ions  rest  substantially  upon  the  same  facts.  A  competent 
ministry  would  not  have  permitted  the  present  situation  to 
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arise.  The  deplorable  inequalities  of  the  prevailing  meth¬ 
ods  of  training  the  young,  and  the  pitiful  failure  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  means  for  their  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
truths  of  religion,  prove  the  fact.  The  depressing  situa¬ 
tion  and  an  incapable  ministry  are  corollary  facts.  This, 
in  general,  represents  the  situation  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  seem  to  be  in  the  foreground  of  the  new  crusade. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  reenforce  this  view  of 
the  case  by  quotations,  which  will  lift  the  discussion  out 
of  the  realm  of  mere  personal  opinion.  President  Eliot, 
speaking  before  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  urging  more  money  for  the  public  schools  on  account 
of  their  shortcomings,  distinctly  enumerates  drunkenness 
and  gambling  as  having,  in  the  main,  not  been  diminished 
perceptibly  by  public-school  education,  and  goes  on  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  unpunished  crimes,  the  abounding  mass  of 
bad  or  degrading  reading-matter,  the  prevalence  of  medi¬ 
cal  delusions,  the  failure  of  city  government,  the  general 
practice  of  divorce,  the  survival  of  the  spoils  system  in 
politics,  and  a  variety  of  other  ills  show  conclusively 
that  the  American  public-school  system,  certainly  up  to 
this  point,  has  failed  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  evil  in 
the  land.  The  southern  belt  of  the  country  is  still  blood¬ 
stained  with  the  ravages  of  lynching  parties,  whose  revolt¬ 
ing  details  cannot  be  repeated  in  mixed  assemblies.  The 
whole  of  the  university  environment  of  Chicago  cannot 
produce  clean  streets,  or  stop  the  smoke  nuisance.  The 
j)rogress  of  knowledge  and  the  immense  increase  in  the 
higlier  education  in  Illinois,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  of  recent  educational  history,  could  not  prevent  a 
scene  at  Springfield,  the  other  day,  vvdiich  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  that  sometimes  absolute  violence  alone  can  preserve 
freedom  in  one  of  the  most  enlightened  commonwealths  in 
the  American  Union.  The  pitiful  story  of  St.  Louis’  cor¬ 
ruption,  which  now  appears  to  have  extended  throughout 
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the  state  government  as  well,  shows  a  lack  of  moral  per¬ 
ception  and  quality  which  is  amazing  when  we  remember 
that  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  and 
that  Missouri  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  States  in  the 
Union  in  expenditures  for  public  education.  Says  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot:  “Our  forefathers  expected  miracles  of  prompt 
enlightenment;  and  we 'are  seriously  disappointed  that 
popular  education  has  not  defended  us  against  barbarian 
vices  like  drunkenness  and  gambling,  against  increase  of 
crime  and  insanity,  and  against  innumerable  delusions, 
impostures,  and  follies.  We  ought  to  spend  more  money 
on  schools,  because  the  present  expenditures  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  good  results  which  were  expected,  and  may 
reasonably  be  aimed  at.”  Therein  the  president  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  states  his  view  of  the  facts,  and  also  what 
he  considers  the  next  step  in  the  direction  of  improvement. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  he  does  not  discredit  the  theory 
that  education  will  ultimately  cause  moral  improvement, 
but  merely  suggests  that  the  thing  has  been  inadequately 
performed.  But  that  the  failure  of  the  school  on  the  side 
of  morals  is  palpable  and  beyond  question,  he  affirms  with¬ 
out  hesitation  and  with  abundant  citation. 

Now  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  arraignment  of 
the  public  school  is  at  the  same  time  an  arraignment  of 
the  churches  of  the  land,  for  these  also  have  had  their  op¬ 
portunity;  they,  too,  have  spent  abundant  money,  and 
have  been  carrying  on  vast  enterprises  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  emerge  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  enlightenment 
of  the  multitudes.  If  the  facts  areas  President  Eliot  pre¬ 
sents  them,  then  the  Christian  churches  of  America  can¬ 
not  escape  their  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  existing 
situation.  Indeed,  it  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that 
has  led  to  the  religious-education  movement  which  we  are 
now  discussing.  In  the  secular  field.  President  Eliot  says, 
it  is  the  lack  of  expenditures  which  has  made  the  schools 
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morally  inefficient.  In  the  field  of  religious  education, 
notably  in  the  Bible  schools  of  the  land,  in  the  main  it  is 
charged  to  an  incapable  ministry,  which  in  turn  has  pro¬ 
duced  incapability  through  the  whole  educational  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  church.  It  is  worth  while  to  mention,  simply 
in  passing,  that,  among  the  propositions  which  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  University  brings  forward  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  in  tlie  public  schools,  is  one  which 
has  to  do  with  pensions  for  teachers,  and  various  otlier 
proposals  which  shall  give  to  the  teacher  greater  security, 
more  permanent  tenure,  greater  peace  of  mind,  and  otlier 
conditions  sine  qua  non  to  effective  teaching.  If  these  are 
needful  for  power  and  efficiency  in  teaching,  what  shall  we 
infer  as  to  their  necessity  to  the  preacher  and  pastor? 
The  subject  of  salaries  for  pastors,  tenure  of  office,  and 
other  similar  matters  may  have  a  bearing  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  worth  careful  examination  and  discussion. 

To  show  that  the  president  of  Harvard  University  is  not 
alone  in  his  opinion,  let  us  cite  the  testimony  of  another 
eminent  educator,  who  represents  a  totally  different  type 
of  thought.  Speaking  on  the  subject  “State  I^ducation: 
Its  Rise  and  Present  Standing,”  President  Jacob  Gould 
Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  after  reviewing  the  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  land,  closed 
his  estimate  with  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“Here  then  is  the  situation  as  I  see  it.  The  schools  at 
present  do  next  to  nothing  for  moral  culture,  and  nothing 
whatever  for  religious  training,  which  is  indispensable  for 
the  energizing  of  moral  culture.  Yet  these  ends  are  all- 
importaiit.  In  Germany  and  in  England  they  are  legally 
assigned  to  the  schools,  as  they  were  also  by  the  Puritan 
founders  of  the  New  Ivngland  commonwealths,  and  in 
China  they  form  the  most  important  object  of  all  educa¬ 
tion.  Our  schools  are  criticised  for  this  notable  deficiency. 
The  teachers,  in  my  judgment,  are  not  qualified  to  meet  it.” 
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Here  we  have,  not  only  the  judgment  expressed  as  to  the 
conditions  with  which  we  have  to  deal  but  we  have  the  im¬ 
portant  addition,  to  the  estimate  of  the  conditions,  that  the 
teachers  are  not  qualified  to  meet  the  emergency  which  is 
thus  thrust  upon  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  a 
partial  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs.  Dr.  Schurman  pro¬ 
poses  the  cooperation  of  the  churches,  and  to  introduce  re¬ 
ligious  training  into  the  public  schools  through  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  schools  of  the  ministers  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  students  who 
choose  their  teaching. 

President  Schurman,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  adds 
here  also  an  interesting  testimony,  which  certai  nly  cannot 
be  supposed  to  proceed  from  any  instinct  of  religious  con¬ 
servatism,  or  from  any  particular  fear  of  radical  or  de¬ 
structive  teaching.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  passage  wc  are 
about  to  quote,  that  several  things  are  distinctly  affirmed  ; 
namely,  the  essential  difference  between  mere  academic 
instruction  and  religious  teaching,  the  general  inability  to 
link  the  two  successfully  together,  the  power  of  personali¬ 
ty  as  the  supreme  factor  in  religious  teaching,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  authority,  that  is  substantially  the  requisition 
for  a  kind  of  conviction  in  the  teacher  which  is  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  a  superior  and  effective  authority  for  the  message 
imparted.  Says  President  vSchurman  : — 

“The  school  provides  intellectual  instruction;  it  is 
neither  a  state  church  nor  reformatory.  P'or  this  moral 
and  spiritual  vocation  the  teachers  have  neither  the  neces¬ 
sary  aptitudes  nor  credentials.  Much  as  I  am  devoted  to 
the  public  schools,  and  greatly  as  I  appreciate  their  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  and  the  discipline  they  furnish  in  prudence 
and  the  minor  virtues,  I  do  not  want  the  teachers  either  as 
priests  or  moralists  for  my  children — and  that  though 
teachers  be  proficient  in  their  work  and  of  character  irre¬ 
proachable. 
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“Do  I  then  disparage  moral  and  religious  instruction? 
Far  from  it.  That  men  be  pious  and  good  seems  to  me 
more  important  than  that  they  be  educated.  And  I  am 
firmly  persuaded  that  children  are  trained  in  goodness,  not 
by  any  study  of  ethical  text-books,  but  by  contact  with 
good  men  and  women  and  also  through  the  awakening  of 
the  sentiments  of  duty  and  righteousness  by  means  of  di¬ 
rect  religious  teaching.  In  children,  as  indeed  in  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  mankind,  morality  without  religion  is  in  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  degenerating  into  expediency  and  conven¬ 
ience:  it  lacks  both  support  and  authority.” 

There  is  probably  not  a  single  intelligent  observer  of  the 
situation  as  it  exists  in  this  country  at  present,  who  has 
thought  along  these  lines  for  any  considerable  period, 
whose  convictions  these  words  do  not  express  with  sub¬ 
stantial  accuracy. 

RKI.IGIOU.S  AND  SCIKNTIFIC  EDUCATION. 

In  discussing  the  possibilities  Qf  the  new  educational 
movement  for  religious  education,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
there  is  here  a  demand  for  a  scientific  training  which  shall 
be  in  accord,  as  the  statement  goes,  with  the  pedagogical 
and  psychological  principles  which  govern, or  are  supposed 
to  govern,  in  other  departments  of  instruction.  In  oth¬ 
er  words,  scientific  instruction  is  to  be  the  norm  by  which 
religious  education  is  to  be  judged  and  carried  on.  Now 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  irrational  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  program,  if  we  raise  the  question  whether  there  is 
not  a  vital  difference  between  scientific  education  and  reli¬ 
gious  education  which  renders  tlie  methods  of  the  one,  sub¬ 
ject  to  more  or  less  variation  when  transferred  to  the  oth¬ 
er.  Scientific  teaching  of  clieniistry  or  geology  is  possible, 
undoubtedly.  We  raise  the  question.  Is  there  no  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  the  scientific  method  employed 
in  teaching  chemistry  or  geology,  and  that  necessary  for 
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teaching  religion?  Religion  here  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  history  of  religion,  observe,  or  even  the  Bible ; 
for  the  external  facts  of  the  Bible,  or  the  history  of  reli¬ 
gion,  or  even  church  history  may  be  taught  utterly  without 
any  bias,  or  even  the  slightest  personal  interest,  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor.  But  it  is  religion  we  are  to  teach, 
and  it  is  religious  instruction  that  we  are  to  seek.  More¬ 
over,  religious  instruction  here  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
ethics  or  the  teaching  of  moral  maxims.  Let  us  steadily 
keep  in  mind  what  we  have  in  view,  namely,  religious  in¬ 
struction.  Is  there  no  essential  difference  between  the 
method  and  fundamental  requirements  incident  to  the 
teaching  of  chemistry  and  those  required  in  religious 
teaching?  To  ask  this  question  is  itself  in  part  to  answer 
it;  but,  nevertheless,  we  will  answer  it  directly.  Profes¬ 
sor  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard  University,  has  lately  given  us 
the  determinate  quality  of  scientific  knowledge  or  experi¬ 
ment.  It  lies,  he  says,  in  the  quality  of  “repeatableness.” 
A  genuine  scientific  experiment,  says  Professor  Trow¬ 
bridge,  is  one  which  any  one  suitably  skilled,  and  with 
suitable  appliances,  can  reproduce  at  will.  This  takes  it 
out  of  the  region  of  individual  opinion,  caprice,  or  point 
of  view.  This  is  what  makes  it  “science,”  and  everything 
that  has  the  character  “scientific,”  has,  as  its  determinate 
characteristic,  this  quality  of  repeatableness.  Now  we 
know  this  can  be  done  in  chemistry,  geology,  or  any  of  the 
recognized  sciences.  Is  a  purely  scientific  demonstration 
from  this  point  of  view  possible  in  religion?  Can  religion 
be  scientifically  taught,  keeping  in  mind  what  the  profes¬ 
sor  in  physics  at  Harvard  says  is  the  determinate  quality  of 
a  scientific  experiment  or  method? 

Moreover,  scientific  education  takes  no  account  of  per¬ 
sonalities.  The  professor  of  physics  or  chemistry  or  geol¬ 
ogy  may,  or  may  not,  be  personally  admirable  or  other¬ 
wise.  He  may  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  his  pupils. 
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On  the  moral  side  he  may  be  absolutely  neutral,  without 
vitiating  the  scientific  authority  of  his  instruction,  or  the 
validity  of  his  conclusions  in  his  particular  field  of  inquiry 
and  instruction.  But  is  this  true  in  religion?  Or  has  the 
personality  of  the  instructor  a  value,  in  the  department  of 
religion,  which  it  has  not  anywhere  else?  And  is  not  this 
value  an  educational  value;  that  is,  one  that  gives  greater 
or  less  validity  to  the  method  and  material  of  instruction? 
To  ask  this  question  also  seems  to  be  answering  it;  for,  if 
there  is  anything  that  seems  to  be  settled,  it  is  that  the 
personal  element  in  religious  teaching  and  work  is  so 
largely  the  predominant  element,  that  orthodoxy  and  her¬ 
esy  are  becoming  almost  exclusively  matters  of  personal¬ 
ity.  At  all  events,  certain  personages  are  allowed  to  hold 
opinions  and  express  them  which  are  not  tolerated  in  oth¬ 
ers,  and  the  judgment  of  most  councils,  and  other  bodies 
which  have  to  do  with  authorizing  teachers  of  religion, 
takes  more  account  of  what  they  call  “the  spirit  of  the 
man”  than  they  do  of  the  special  doctrines  he  holds. 
They  somehow  seem  to  feel  that  a  right  spirit  will  ulti¬ 
mately  teach  the  right  things.  Of  course  this  is  exactly 
along  the  New  Testament  line  that,  “Whoever  will  do 
the  will,  shall  know  of  the  teaching”;  but  of  this  circum¬ 
stance  at  present  we  take  no  account.  The  main  fact  to 
be  noted  is,  that  almost  universally  the  personality  has  not 
only  force,  significance,  and  authority  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  while  it  has  absolutely  none  in  scien¬ 
tific  teaching,  but  that  such  personality  is  the  supreme  and 
often  decisive  element,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
other  important  elements  in  such  instruction. 

If  there  is  an  exception  to  this  contrast,  it  is  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  pedagogy.  We  are  not  aware  whether  pedagogy  is 
or  is  not  yet  properly  a  science;  but,  if  it  is,  it  is  a  science 
in  which  provision  must  be  made  for  the  personal  element. 
Pedagogy  and  personality  are  so  inextricably  linked  to- 
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gather  in  the  teacher,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  which  was  which.  The  most  successful 
teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  able  to  define  exactly  what  it  is 
that  gives  them  their  success;  just  as  the  greatest  preach¬ 
ers  seem  unable  to  explain  satisfactorily  to  intending  can¬ 
didates  for  the  pulpit,  what  it  is  that  gives  them  their 
power.  Certainly,  when  we  discuss  the  science  of  teach¬ 
ing,  we  introduce  a  personal  element  which  must  qualify, 
if  it  does  not  often  invalidate,  whatever  scientific  instruc¬ 
tion  may  be  given  in  this  department. 

The  difference  which  is  here  brought  to  view  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  present  writer,  fundamental  and  vital. 
There  is  a  large  measure  of  difference  between  scientific 
and  religious  instruction  which  rests  upon  data,  materials, 
and  facts  of  personality  which  makes  what  is  sound  and 
effective  in  one  sphere,  only  approximately  so  in  the  other. 
Whoever  states  he  has  a  scientific  method  for  religious  in¬ 
struction,  therefore,  either  cannot  mean  what  the  clearest- 
headed  men  of  science  mean  by  scientific  method,  or  else 
ignores  elements  which  in  religious  teaching  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  ignored,  or  fails  to  make  proper  and  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  distinctions  between  religion  and  the  mere  external 
data  by  which  religion  expresses  itself  to  the  world.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion,  even  most 
superficially  viewed,  that,  where  there  is  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  true  sense,  the  paramount  authority  and  effect¬ 
ive  dynamic  lies  in  the  personality  of  the  instructor. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  argument  for  the  view  that  there 
is  a  significant  difference  between  the  method  and  factors 
of  scientific  and  religious  teaching.  It  is  asserted  that  ac¬ 
tive  identification  with  the  cause  of  religion  by  a  teacher 
of  philosophy,  the  branch  of  knowledge  with  which  peda¬ 
gogy  and  psychology  are  mdst  closely  allied,  is  a  distinct 
hindrance  to  efficiency  in  this  department.  Professor 
Royce,  of  Harvard  University,  read  lately,  before  the 
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American  Philosophical  Association  at  Washington,  a  pa¬ 
per  on  “The  Attitude  of  Teachers  of  Philosophy  towards 
Religion, P  which,  after  stating  that  such  an  attitude 
should  be  “frank  as  it  is  conciliatory,  as  judicially  criti¬ 
cal  as  it  is  reverently  earnest,  as  free  from  dogmatic  pre¬ 
sumption  as  it  is  from  indifference,”  has  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  : — 

“  For  the  rest,  I  am  glad  when,  under  the  conditions  as 
they  exist  to-day,  the  philosophical  teacher’s  convictions 
are  such  that  he  sees  his  way  to  avoid  all  connection  with 
any  sect  or  form  of  the  visible  church.  I  say,  I  am  glad 
of  this  result  when  it  occurs;  because,  first,  I  am  persuad¬ 
ed  that  a  personal  relation  to  the  visible  church  has  to-day 
a  value  which  concerns  chiefly  the  man  engaged  in  certain 
practical  philanthropic  tasks.  These  tasks  are  indeed  of 
utmost  social  importance,  but  they  form  no  part  of  the 
philosopher’s  peculiar  and  special  social  function — a  func¬ 
tion  that  I  have  already  characterized.  I  like  to  see  the 
philosopher  devoted  to  his  own  business.  And,  secondly, 
as  I  hold,  the  philosopher,  by  holding  aloof  from  the  visi¬ 
ble  church,  helps  himself  to  maintain  in  himself,  and  to 
display  to  his  students,  that  judicial  spirit  which  I  have 
insisted  upon  as  his  special  possession.  The  mass  of  man¬ 
kind  cannot  cultivate  this  judicial  spirit,  except  as  a  mere 
incident  of  their  practical  life.  The  philosopher  has  to 
make  it  his  professional  business,  and  I  think,  therefore, 
that  he  gains  by  an  avoidance  of  relation  to  the  visible 
church,  just  as  a  judge  gains  by  declining  to  be  a  party 
man.  To  the  invisible  church  the  philosopher,  if  loyal  to 
his  task,  inevitably  belongs,  whatever  be  his  opinions. 
And  it  is  to  the  invisible  church  of  all  the  faithful  his  loy¬ 
alty  is  due.” 

Thus  science  and  philosophy  unite  in  making  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  practically  impossible  in  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  Scientific  teaching  demands  that  what  is  taught 
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must  have  impersonal  veraciousness,  capacity  for  repeti¬ 
tion,  utterly  without  relation  to  the  personal  element  in 
teacher  or  pupil,  no  concern  for  moral  quality  or  defect  in 
either,  and  purely  responsive  to  an  academic  standard  of 
physical  or  intellectual  truthfulness.  Philosophical  teach¬ 
ing,  according  to  one  of  its  most  eminent  representatives 
in  America,  gains  in  judicial  spirit  and  poise  by  holding 
aloof  from  all  organized  religion  in  the  form  of  any  visible 
church.  As  religious  teaching  properly  viewed  cannot 
produce  the  first  condition,  it  must  necessarily  remain  out¬ 
side  the  sphere  denominated  scientific.  As  it  must  almost 
necessarily  be  allied  to  some  form  of  the  visible  church,  it 
must  lose  philosophical  poise  and  the  judicial  spirit.  Is 
anything  further  necessary  to  show  that  religious  teaching 
and  secular,  or  what  generally  may  be  termed  scientific 
teaching,  are  two  things,  in  which  there  are  certain  deep, 
fundamental,  and  ineradicable  differences,  which  cannot 
be  glossed  over,  and  which  are  palpable,  permanent,  and 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  serious  and  fruitful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  matter  of  religious  education? 

ONE  PO.SSIBLE  EXPLANATION  OE  THE  DIFFERENCE. 

We  have  shown  that  there  is  a  far-reaching  and  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  the  method  which  is  involved 
in  dealing  with  the  factual  material  of  scientific  phenome¬ 
na,  and  that  which  takes  into  account  the  personal  quality 
of  the  teacher,  which  is  so  predominant  in  the  religious 
sphere.  We  have  indicated,  with  reasonable  clearness, 
that  this  difference  is  recognized  best  by  those  who  are 
clearest  in  their  outlook,  and  whose  judgment  is  least  con¬ 
trolled  by  merely  external  conditions.  There  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  indicated.  The  question  now  is.  What  is  its  cause? 
Here  again  we  must  not  be  dogmatic  or  presumptuous. 
There  may  be  more  than  one  explanation,  or  there  may  be 
many  elements  in  the  true  explanation.  We  propose  now 
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to  give  an  outline  of  one  possible  explanation  of  the  differ¬ 
ence,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  right  one,  but  which 
is  at  least  entitled  to  consideration  on  its  merits. 

If,  as  we  have  shown  that  in  the  matter  of  religious  in¬ 
struction,  the  personal  quality  counts  for  more  than  any 
other  single  quality,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  if  one  line 
of  explication  may  not  lie  in  the  difference  of  end  to  be 
achieved  by  the  contrasting  methods  and  points  of  view. 
What,  for  example,  we  may  ask,  is  the  end  to  be  achieved 
in  making  a  given  experiment  in  chemistry?  Is  it  the 
transmission  of  so  much  knowledge  of  the  physical  world? 
Is  it  the  cultivation  of  a  form  of  intellectual  approach  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  world,  or  is  it  the  attainment  of  a 
mental  discipline  which  will  result  in  a  well-developed,  all¬ 
round  intellectual  life?  Probably  most  educated  men 
would  say,  that,  except  in  special  cases,  where  the  aim  is 
original  research  or  teaching,  the  chemistry  which  the  av¬ 
erage  student  is  taught,  partakes  of  all  three  of  these  ele¬ 
ments;  all,  however,  culminating  usually  in  the  general 
purpose  of  giving  a  thorough  discipline  of  mind  and  an 
academic  touch,  which  shall  make  for  a  reasoning  and 
reasonable  life.  This  is  in  general  the  end  of  education. 
When  it  has  more  added  to  it,  it  becomes  technical  or  spe¬ 
cial  education.  But  for  the  most  part  it  is  to  produce  rea¬ 
sonable  and  reasoning  characters.  The  aim,  therefore,  of 
all  such  instruction,  is  academic  discipline.  Now  is  this 
end  the  one  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  that 
in  which  religious  education  is  finally  to  emerge?  When 
we  think  of  religious  instruction,  do  we  think  first  of  an 
all-round  reasonable  approach  to  the  world,  or  do  we  think 
first  of  a  definite  special  alliance  of  heart  and  purpose  with 
God,  out  of  which  shall  come  a  holy  and  a  godly  life? 
Probably  the  scientific  instructor  would  say  that  a  reason¬ 
able  life  is  such  a  life.  But  is  it?  Is  a  scientific  view  of 
life  and  the  world  necessarily  a  religious  one,  or  one  that 
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has  duty,  love,  and  sacrifice  as  absolutely  necessary  ele¬ 
ments? 

Again,  religious  instruction  almost  invariably  and  al¬ 
most  necessarily  allies  itself  with  institutional  life  of  some 
kind.  Certainly,  if  there  is  to  be  a  Bible  school,  there 
must  be  a  church  to  maintain  it.  And  if  a  church  to 
maintain  religious  instruction,  that  instruction  must  con¬ 
template,  as  one  of  its  certain  results,  a  constant  inflow 
into  its  ranks  of  those,  who  are  thus  instructed.  Is  not 
this  the  fact?  Would  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  in 
the  Bible  schools  of  the  land  go  to  their  work  as  they  do, 
voluntarily,  and  without  compensation,  and  often  at  the 
cost  of  time,  strength,  and  sacrifice,  which  such  work 
faithfully  performed  requires,  were  there  not  behind  it  the 
hope  that  those  thus  taught  w'ould  take  their  places  in  the 
Christian  church,  and  help  thus  to  perpetuate  the  teaching, 
the  inspiration,  and  the  faith  which  the  Christian  gospel 
inculcates?  Now  this  aim  of  itself  must  count  for  much 
in  the  instructor;  and  the  degree  with  which  he  sees  the 
relation  of  his  instruction  to  the  future  of  Christianity  in 
the  life  of  the  world,  is  usually  the  degree  of  his  efficiency 
in  his  chosen  form  of  Christian  work.  Of  course  this  is 
propagandism.  But  all  missionary  work  is  propagandism ; 
and,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  all  missionary 
work  is  to  cease,  w’e  must  hold  that  the  spirit  of  propa¬ 
gandism  is  a  necessary  element  in  religions  teaching.  And 
is  not  this  expressly  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament? 
What  else  does  the  command  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  disciple  all  nations,”  mean,  if  not  this?  We  think 
that  the  difference  of  aim  between  the  form  of  instruction 
which  contemplates  merely  the  perfection  of  the  individual 
lif^  on  the  side  of  its  own  approach  to  an  understanding  of 
the  world,  and  that  which  regards  the  subject-matter  of  its 
teaching  as  life-giving  and  fundamental  to  happiness  and 
joy  in  the  world,  to  say  nothing  at  all  about  the  question 
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of  relation  to  Jesus  Christ,  may  account  for  a  good  share 
of  the  dilTercnce  between  these  two  methods  of  teaching. 

lUit  there  is  a  deejier  reason,  and  one  which  is  much 
more  satisfying ;  namely,  tliat  the  religious  teacher  is  en¬ 
deavoring  not  so  mucli  to  discipline,  that  is  train,  as  to 
create,  life.  He  is  working  not  in  the  factual  region  of 
data,  but  in  the  spiritual  region  of  motive.  He  must,  to 
be  sure,  deal  with  facts,  but  only  as  facts  suggest  motives, 
and  as  motives  lead  to  decisions  which  involve  creative 
purposes  and  personal  transformations.  To  point  out  the 
evils  of  selfishness  with  all  the  abounding  illustrations 
which  are  lying  about  everywhere,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  creating  the  motive  to  adopt  an  unselfish  life.  The 
one  may  be  done  by  a  selfish  person,  one  with  only  a  slen¬ 
der  equipment  of  unselfishness.  Ihit  whosoever  would 
move  men  to  be  unselfish,  or  teach  children  and  youth  to 
be  such  persons,  must  not  only  show  the  evils  that  follow 
in  the  train  of  selfishness,  but  illustrate  the  unselfish  life 
also  and  at  the  same  time;  and  the  latter  fact  gives  the 
teaching  authority  and  power.  This  is  true  in  the  area  of 
simple  ethics.  When  we  come  to  the  sphere  of  religion, 
the  thing  is  tenfold  more  important.  To  convey  the  idea 
of  relationship  to  God,  sonship  in  fact;  to  show  the  joy  of 
such  a  relation,  and  its  power  and  worth  in  life,  requires 
not  knowledge  first,  but  godliness  as  the  primary  equipment 
for  successful  teaching.  We  take  it  that  most  of  us  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  men  turn  to  God  under  the  persuasion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that  it  is  the  vSpirit  that  “convinces  of 
sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment.”  Is  not  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Bible,  for  example,  with  the  hope  that  those 
taught  will  be  impressed  sufiiciently  to  become  the  proper 
and  obedient  subjects  of  the  Spirit’s  teaching  and  guid¬ 
ance,  a  totally  different  object  from  that  we  have  described 
as  one  of  academic  discipline?  And  is  not  the  difference 
a  world-wide  one  in  content,  outlook,  form  of  procedure, 
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and  general  spiritual  expectation?  Why  is  it  that  we  feel 
it  just  and  right,  and  altogether  fitting,  to  pray  on  begin¬ 
ning  such  a  task,  while  we  cannot  but  feel  a  certain  incon¬ 
gruity  in  asking  God  to  cause  certain  chemical  reactions 
to  take  place,  or  certain  geometrical  propositions  to  prove 
true?  Wliat  is  there  about  the  teaching  of  a  Bible  lesson 
that  makes  the  devotional  attitude  artistically  exact,  and 
that  renders  the  same  attitude  with  reference  to  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  surveying,  ludicrous?  Is  it  not  that,  under  one 
form,  the  teacher’s  own  relation  to  God  is  a  part  of  the 
task,  and  that  the  vital  and  important  part? 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  the  spiritual  equipment  of 
the  teacher  of  religion — which  equipment  is  not  an  aca¬ 
demic,  but  a  devotional  or  spiritual,  product — is  of  the 
first  and  most  far-reaching  importance  in  the  discussion  of 
this  whole  problem.  It  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  alone, 
that  raises  the  hope  that  mere  revision  of  academic  meth¬ 
od  will  lift  us  out  of  our  Slough  of  Despond,  and  set  us 
upon  the  highway  of  effective  religious  instruction.  Thor¬ 
oughness  of  identification,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  with 
the  ultimate  things  which  he  seeks  to  see  produced  in  the 
life  and  character  of  his  pupil,  is  the  first  and  the  greatest 
object  to  be  achieved  in  any  really  effective  reformation 
among  us,  in  the  matter  of  teaching  religion. 

The  view  here  expressed  has  lately  found  utterance  in 
the  singularly  clear  and  felicitous  discussion  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  moods  and  facts  of  life  by  Carl  Hilty  in  his 
little  volume  on  “Happiness,  Essays  on  the  Meaning  of 
lyife.”  Professor  Hilty  is  the  professor  of  Constitutional 
Law  in  the  University  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  and  has  no 
particular  school  of  theology  or  philosophy  in  mind. 
Speaking  simply  as  an  observer  of  life  and  life  relations 
and  influences,  he  remarks  on  the  subject  of  idealism  and 
religion:  “No  one  becomes  an  idealist  by  being  taught 
about  it  or  by  reasoning  concerning  it.  Nor  is  this  so 
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strange  as  it  might  seem,  for  the  very  trustworthiness  of 
the  human  reason  itself  is  proved  to  us  only  by  experience. 
The  very  truths  of  religion  remain  unproved  unless  the 
moral  power  issues  from  them  which  provides  their  proof. 
That  which  has  power  must  have  reality.  No  other  proof 
of  reality  is  final.  Even  our  senses  could  not  convince  us 
if  our  experience  and  the  experience  of  other  men  did  not 
assure  us  that  we  could  —  not  unconditionally,  but  under 
normal  conditions  —  trust  them  not  to  deceive.  That 
which  brings  conviction  to  one  is  his  experience,  and  that 
which  rouses  in  him  the  desire  and  inward  disposition  to 
believe  in  his  own  experience  is  the  testimony  of  others 
who  have  had  that  experience  themselves.”  Here  we  have 
a  perfectly  lucid  and  untheological  statement  of  what  most 
men  know  to  be  the  facts  concerning  themselves,  and  in  it 
the  element  of  an  believing  and  experienced  personality  is 
seen  to  be  the  supreme  factor,  not  merely  in  the  matter  of 
the  religious  experience  itself,  but  in  the  sustaining  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  human  reason,  which  is  its  ultimate  court  of 
appeal. 

This  again  is  true,  because  it  springs  from  the  quality  of 
disinterestedness,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  genuine  re¬ 
ligion.  This  quality  allies  religion  much  more  with  art, 
than  with  science  or  philosophy ;  and,  for  this  reason,  po¬ 
etry  and  song  have  been  the  favorite  vehicles  for  the  tru¬ 
est  expression  of  genuinely  religious  ideas  and  emotions. 
A  recent  writer  on  this  subject  has  a  passage  which,  to  our 
mind,  is  suggestive  in  the  extreme:  “ What  message  has 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dante,  Virgil,  or  any  true  poet? 
The  message  we  have  the  power  to  draw  from  him,  and  no 
two  of  us  will  draw  the  same.  Art  is  a  circle;  it  is  com¬ 
plete  within  itself;  it  returns  ever  upon  itself.  There  is 
no  great  poetry  without  great  ideas  and  yet  the  ideas 
must  exist  as  impulse,  will,  emotion,  and  not  lie  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  as  formulas.  The  enemies  of  art  are  reflection,  special 
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ideas,  conscious  intellectual  processes,  because  these  things 
isolate  us,  and  shut  us  off  from  the  life  of  the  whole,  from 
that  which  we  reach  through  our  sentiments  and  emotions.” 
Substitute  for  “art”  the  word  “religion,”  and  it  remains 
almost  as  true.  It  is  the  same  author,  Mr.  John  Bur¬ 
roughs,  who  says :  “Teaching  literature  is  like  teaching 
religion.  You  can  give  only  the  dry  bones  of  the  matter 
in  either  case.  But  the  dry  bones  of  theology  [he  might 
have  added  literary  and  historical  criticism]  are  not  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  dry  bones  of  rhetoric  are  not  literature . 

From  every  art  certain  rules  and  principles  may  be  de¬ 
duced  ;  but  the  intelligent  apprehension  of  these  rules  and 
principles,  no  more  leads  to  mastery  in  that  art,  or  even 
helps  in  the  mastery  of  it,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  anato¬ 
my  and  the  vital  processes  of  the  stomach  helps  a  man  to 
digest  his  dinner,  or  than  the  knowledge  of  the  gunsmith 
helps  make  a  good  marksman.  ...  To  be  a  fiddler  you  must 
fiddle  and  see  others  fiddle;  to  be  a  painter  you  must 
paint  and  study  the  painting.of  others;  to  be  a  writer  you 
must  write  and  familiarize  yourself  with  the  works  of 
the  best  authors.  Studying  an  author  from  the  outside  by 
bringing  the  light  of  rhetoric  to  bear  upon  him  is  of  little 
profit.  We  must  get  inside  of  him,  and  we  can  only  get 
inside  of  him  through  sympathy  and  appreciation.  .  .  .  The 
laboratory  way  may  give  one  the  dry  bones  of  the  subject, 
but  not  the  living  thing  itself.”  Insert  here  in  the  appropri¬ 
ate  places  the  words  “religion”  and  “ Bible,” and  you  have 
a  pretty  truthful  record  of  how  most  of  the  effective  Chris¬ 
tian  work  of  the  world  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done. 
Sympathy  and  appreciation,  which  are  personal  qualities 
springing  from  personal  experiences  of  like  character, 
form  the  basis  of  effective  Christian  teaching,  and  in 
fact  of  all  religious  teaching.  And  these  are  not  taught 
by  academic  processes.  They  are  the  product  of  that  con¬ 
tinuous  activity  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men 
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by  which  truth  is  revealed  as  truth,  and  is  translated  into 
life  and  service. 

THK  CHURCH  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE  PROBLEM. 

Every  educated  man,  and  in  fact  every  man  who  is  in¬ 
telligent  enough  to  be  familiar  with  the  intellectual  and 
scientific  movements  which  are  now  in  progress,  knows 
that  in  the  matter  of  education  there  is  a  .so-called  atmo.s- 
phere,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  in  the 
whole  business  of  education.  Every  university  has  an  at¬ 
mosphere,  which  makes  or  does  not  make  for  certain 
things.  This  is  the  reason  why,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
old  graduate  goes  back  to  visit  his  alma  mater,  he  is  very 
severely  tried  to  find  that  the  spirit  of  the  place  has 
so  completely  changed  that  he  often  feels  sorry  that  he 
came.  The  atmosphere  is  different.  The  things  which 
were  uppermost  in  his  time  have  vanished,  and  other 
things  are  supreme.  Now  this  prevailing  temper,  or  point 
of  view,  is  the  real  point  of  departure  of  all  education,  and 
especially  of  religious  education.  The  young  student  goes 
to  college  with  all  his  home-bred  habits  of  stead ine.ss,  self- 
restraint,  and  sobriety.  He  finds  very  soon  that  the  prac¬ 
tices  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  the  standards  by 
which  he  is  judged,  are  very  much  broader  and  less  exact¬ 
ing  than  those  with  which  he  was  formerly  acquainted. 
Gradually  his  own  standards  take  on  the  qualities  of  those 
which  prevail  around  him.  He  does  not  consciously  aban¬ 
don  any  idea  which  he  held  before,  or  deliberately  vacate 
his  views  on  given  questions  of  morality  or  conduct: 
he  simply  extends  his  practice  to  fit  those  who  are  in  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  him,  and  makes  the  doctrine  which  he 
held'before  sufficiently  elastic  to  include  his  present  prac¬ 
tices.  Now  this  is  exactly  the  procedure  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  nation.  Many  a  man  who  would  fight  with  all  his 
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might  to-day  for  his  orthodoxy,  in  practice  nullifies  every 
fragment  of  moral  standing-ground  upon  which  it  rests. 
The  vocabulary  of  morality ,and  religion  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  brought  into  the  sphere  of  quasi-religion  many 
things  which  are  only  forms  of  philanthropy;  in  fact,  so 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  many,  like  Professor  Royce, 
think  that  the  only  good  reason  for  belonging  to  a  church 
is  the  attainment  of  some  practical  philanthropic  aim. 
Severe  thought  the  church  no  longer  exacts  of  its  wor¬ 
shipers.  But  this  is  not  all:  it  makes  no  more  severe 
drafts  on  faith  or  behavior.  And  this  general  extension  of 
what  is,  so  to  speak,  religiously  tolerable,  has  produced  a 
religious  demoralization  which  has  made  an  atmosphere  in 
most  churches  which  is  itself  the  greatest  bar  to  religious 
teaching  of  any  effective  kind.  Some  years  ago  the  late 
Mr.  K.  Iv.  Godkin,  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Posl, 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject  “The  Church  and  Good  Con¬ 
duct,”  in  which,  stern,  unyielding  logician  that  he  was, 
and  relentless  pursuer  of  shams  as  well,  he  stated  some 
things  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  mere  observer  of  men 
which  may  be  interesting  to  theologians.  It  should  be 
said  that  for  theology  Mr.  Godkin  had  the  supremest  con¬ 
tempt.  He  could  hardly  speak  with  respect  of  the  minis¬ 
terial  profession  as  regards  its  claim  to  intellectual  recog¬ 
nition  and  worth;  but  he  saw  some  things  steadily  and 
clearly  enough,  notwithstanding.  Speaking  of  the  Unita¬ 
rian  effort  to  make  Christ’s  infiuence  and  authority  rest  on 
his  moral  teachings  and  example  “without  the  support  of 
a  divine  nature  or  mission,”  he  says,  that  the  attempt  has 
“failed.  The  Christian  church  cannot  be  held  together  as 
a  great  social  force  by  his  teaching  or  example  as  a  moral 
philosopher.  A  church  organized  on  this  theory  speedily 
becomes  a  lecture  association  or  a  philanthropic  club.  .  .  . 
Christ’s  sermons  need  the  touch  of  supernatural  authority 
to  make  them  impressive-  enough  for  the  work  of  social 
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regeneration  ;  and  his  life  was  too  uneventful,  and  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  he  lived  too  simple,  to  give  his  example 
real  .power  over  the  imagination  of  a  modern  man  who  re¬ 
gards  him  simply  as  a  social  reformer.”  Speaking  further 
on  the  moral  decline  of  the  church,  and  especially  its  loss 
of  moral  authority,  he  adds  these  very  impressive  words : 
“Church-membership  ought  to  involve  discipline  of  some 
kind,  in  order  to  furnish  moral  aid.  It  ought,  that  is  to 
say,  to  impose  some  restraint  on  people’s  inclinations  the 
operation  of  which  will  be  visible  and  enforced  by  some 
external  sanction.  If,  in  short,  Christians  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  more  trustworthy,  and  as  living  on  a  higher 
moral  plane  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  must  furnish 
stronger  evidence  of  their  sincerity  than  is  now  exacted  of 
them  in  the  shape  of  plain  and  open  self-denial.  The 
church,  in  short,  must  be  an  organization  held  together  by 
some  stronger  ties  than  enjoyment  of  weekly  music  and 
oratory  in  a  pretty  building,  and  alms-giving  which  en¬ 
tails  no  sacrifice,  and  often  is  only  a  tickler  of  social  van¬ 
ity.  .  .  .  The  practice  of  the  church  will  have  to  be  forced 
up  to  its  own  theory  of  its  character  and  mission,  which 
would  involve  serious  collision  with  some  of  the  most 
deeply-rooted  habits  and  ideas  of  modern  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  life.  Tliat  there  is  any  immediate  probability  of  this 
we  do  not  believe.  Until  it  is  brought  about,  members 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  have  religious  professions 
treated  by  some  as  but  slight  guarantees  of  character,  and 
by  others  as  but  cloaks  for  wrong-doing,  hard  as  this  may 
be  for  that  large  majority  to  whom  they  are  an  honest  ex¬ 
pression  of  sure  hopes  and  noble  aims.” 

It  is  the  serious  judgment  of  the  present  writer,  that 
this  quotation  touches  the  sore  spot  which  we  are  trying  to 
heal  to-day  by  means  of  a  new  system  of  instruction.  The 
question  is  not  fundamentally  one  of  intellectual  method 
after  all.  It  is  a  question  of  moral  demand  and  of  spirit- 
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ual  power.  The  modern  church  has  in  it  little  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  which  is  itself  an  education  in  benevolence  and 
righteousness.  It  lacks  the  great  force  which  comes  of 
numerous  majestic  spiritual  natures  who  are  giving  the  vis¬ 
ible  evidence  that  their  religious  life  is  something  more  than 
weekly  aesthetic  enjoyment,  and  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  a  body  of  earnest  men  to  steadily  extend  for  them  the 
area  of  the  enjoyable  things  of  life  into  which  they  may 
come  without  loss  of  Christian  status  or  character.  The 
one  thing  which  must  impress  every  careful  thinker  on 
this  subject  is  the  paucity  of  the  requirements  which  are 
made  for  membership  in  the  church.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  as  Mr.  Godkin  in  another  paragraph  does 
say,  that  “of  late  years  the  church  has  been  making  a  gal¬ 
lant  effort  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  successful, 
and  enable  them  to  be  good  Christians  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  in  fact,  without  surren¬ 
dering  anything  they  enjoy,  or  favoring  the  outside  public 
with  any  recognizable  proof  of  their  sincerity.” 

This  attitude  of  the  church  itself  is  a  vastly  greater  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  problem  of  religious  training  than  are  any  mere 
changes  of  method,  or  the  introduction  of  new  principles 
of  pedagogy,  or  even  changes  in  the  conception  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  elements  of  religion.  Character  is  built  up,  and 
moral  strength  comes,  by  being  compelled  to  do  those 
things  which  are  not  specially  pleasant,  and  which  are  out¬ 
side  the  domain  of  aesthetic  enjoyment.  The  modern  the¬ 
ory  of  the  religious  life  seems,  for  the  most  part,  utterly  to 
ignore  this  fact.  It  seems  to  imagine  that  ^he  world  has 
neither  interest  nor  right  in  calling  for  proof  that  protesta¬ 
tions  of  religious  devotion  are  sustained  by  sacrifices  in 
life.  It  was  no  careless,  thoughtless  man  who  made  the 
observations  just  quoted,  but  one  of  the  strongest  intellects 
of  the  generation  just  passed  away.  The  theory  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  itself  needs  to  be  reexamined ;  but  we  need  to 
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discover,  first  of  all,  just  what  the  nature  of  the  religious 
life  to  which  the  young  are  to  be  led  is,  and  what  its  prac¬ 
tical  demands  and  bearings  are,  before  we  set  about  a  new 
form  of  the  Sisyphean  task  of  rolling  this  great  human  prob¬ 
lem  up  the  hill  of  intellectual  theory  again,  only  to  have  it 
roll  down  upon  us  once  more.  The  young  will  feel  the  im¬ 
pulse  and  the  power  of  religion  tenfold  more  in  a  single  ex¬ 
ample  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  their  religious  instructors 
than  in  all  the  theory  and  method  in  the  world.  A  daring 
personage,  the  other  day,  fpiestioned  whether  the  church  as 
constituted  to-day  was  a  suitable  place  to  teach  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  was,  of  course,  startling,  ill-manner¬ 
ed,  and  severe.  But  certainly  the  contrast  between  the 
theory  of  the  church  and  the  actual  life  of  the  church  is 
marked,  impressive,  and  uncomfortable.  It  is  this  con¬ 
trast  that  nullifies  the  undoubtedly  biblical,  faithful,  and 
sound  teaching  of  many  pulpits.  It  is  this  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  working  model  which  makes  all  our  appeals  of 
none  effect,  and  more  than  all  creates  the  atmosphere  alien 
to  the  growth  of  religion. 

The  distressing  and  unquestionable  fact  is,  that  many  of 
the  church  people  are  not  religious  people.  And  many 
churches  are  not  properly  churches,  but  Sunday  audiences 
which,  in  general  character  and  respectaljility,  are  some¬ 
what  above  the  average,  but  governed  by  essentially  the 
same  ideals,  and  ready  to  enforce  about  the  same  stand¬ 
ards,  that  are  applied  to  the  theater,  the  concert,  and  the 
lecture  platform.  If  the  services  give  pleasure  and  are  en¬ 
joyable,  all  is  well.  If  they  become  too  severe  either  in¬ 
tellectually  or  in  moral  demand,  or  too  uncomfortable  in 
their  searchingness,  the  average  church-member  holds  that 
it  is  his  inalienable  right  to  go  where  more  satisfactory 
conditions  prevail.  That  this  has  its  effect  upon  the  vast 
body  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  who  are  dependent  upon  the 
good-will  of  the  congregation  for  support,  is  beyond  denial. 
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And  it  is  this  fact  which  has  brought  about  the  religious 
and  moral  decline,  which  has  now  reached  the  secondary 
stage  of  crass  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  a  large  body  of  the 
constituency  of  the  Christian  church,  concerning  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  fact  all  that  makes  for  a 
distinctive  religious,  as  contrasted  with  a  worldly,  life.  To 
hope  that  this  situation  can  be  remedied  by  better  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Bible,  even  by  the  most  enlightened  methods, 
is  in  our  judgment  a  great  error.  To  suppose  that  it  is  a 
question  entirely  of  theological  view  is  equally  foolish. 
Wliere  there  is  a  genuinely  sacrificial  life  enacting  in  the 
full  view  of  mankind,  nobody  cares  whether  it  is  governed 
by  a  broad,  a  liberal,  or  a  conservative  theology.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  care  to  know  whether  the  man  thus  illustrating  his 
religion,  is  of  one  denomination  or  another.  Not  many 
are  disturbed  even  if  he  has  numberless  personal  eccentric¬ 
ities,  if  these  are  seen  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  main 
question.  It  is  the  union  of  teaching  and  life  that  tells 
the  story,  and  that  persuades.  It  is  teaching  by  example 
which,  after  all,  is  the  most  effective  teaching  known  to 
man.  The  factor  of  the  spiritual  life  and  habitual  moral 
aud  religious  tone  of  the  church,  as  furnishing  the  medi¬ 
um  in  which  religious  ideas  are  absorbed,  is  more  import¬ 
ant  even  than  the  factor  of  a  strong  religious  personality. 

KKIJGIOU.S  IN.STUUCTION  INVOLVES  ADVOCACY. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
which  quite  curiously  seems  to  be  left  out  of  most  of  the 
utterances  concerning  it.  It  is  the  relation  of  instruction 
and  advocacy  in  the  matter  of  religious  teaching.  The 
prevailing  theory  of  religious  teaching  seems  to  be,  that 
the  facts  of  religion,  and  especially  the  facts  of  biblical  his¬ 
tory,  can  be  taught  in  a  perfectly  dispassionate  way,  and 
that  this  is  religious  teaching.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  not  religious  teaching,  and  cannot  ever  become  such. 
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Nor  is  the  principle  which  is  implied  in  this  statement 
confined  entirely  to  the  domain  of  religion.  In  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster’s  great  speech  on  Samuel  Dexter,  he  uses  these  words: 
“  He  had  studied  the  Constitution  that  he  might  defend  it. 
He  had  examined  its  principles  that  he  might  maintain 
them.  .  .  .  Aloof  from  technicalities,  and  unfettered  by  arti¬ 
ficial  rules,  such  a  question  [one  of  constitutional  law]  gave 
opportunity  for  that  deep  and  clear  analysis,  that  mighty 
grasp  of  principle,  which  so  much  distinguished  his  higher 
efforts.  His  very  statement  was  argument.  His  inference 
seemed  demonstration.  The  earnestness  of  his  own  cau¬ 
tion  wrought  conviction  in  others.  One  was  convinced., 
and  believed.,  and  assented.,  because  it  was  gratifying, 
delightful,  to  think,  to  feel,  and  believe,  in  unison  with  an 
intellect  of  such  evident  superiority.”  This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  pen  pictures  of  a  great  man  by  a  man,  as 
a  recent  writer  has  remarked,  who  was  himself  the  embod¬ 
iment  of  precisely  these  things.  ^Ir.  Webster  is  here  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  great  student  and  expounder  of  constitutional 
law.  He  was  himself  foremost  among  Americans  in  this 
same  field.  It  is,  therefore,  doubly  interesting  to  notice 
the  elements  upon  which  Mr.  Webster  lays  stress  in  tlie 
matter  of  securing  assent  and  allegiance  for  the  theories  of 
the  Constitution  for  which  Mr.  Dexter  stood,  and  for  whicli 
Mr.  Webster  himself  stood. 

Notice,  first  of  all,  that  the  great  advocate  accentuates 
the  motive  which  governed  Dexter  in  his  study  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  its  underlying  principles.  “  He  studied  the 
Constitution  that  he  might  defend  it.”  This  is  no  acci¬ 
dental  choice  of  words.  Mr.  Webster  knew  exactly  what 
he  meant  when  he  chose  the  word  “defend.”  Now  the 
teaching  of  religion,  in  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  sense, 
requires  just  this  element.  Religious  opinions,  and  espe¬ 
cially  religious  faith,  are  always  in  danger  of  assault  by 
the  careless,  the  unbelieving,  and  the  ungodly.  It  is  no* 
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torious  that  no  opinions  in  this  world  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  indifference  and  hostility  to  the  degree  that  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  do.  ^  Therefore  it  requires,  in  a  peculiar 
and  exceptional  sense,  an  underpinning  of  conviction  gird¬ 
ed  with  weapons  of  defense.  If  a  great  constitutional  law¬ 
yer  was  great  in  the  interpretation  of  the  federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  because  the  motive  power  of  his  study  was  the  defense 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  which  it  contained, 
it  is  of  tenfold  more  importance  that  those  who  teach  the 
Bible,  and  undertake  to  give  religious  training  to  the 
young,  shall  speak*  out  of  a  conviction  and  an  attachment 
which  amounts  to  advocacy.  Of  course  this  opens  one  to 
the  charge  of  partisanship  or  sectarianism  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  But  the  alternative,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
is  Professor  Royce’s  no-churchism.  Religious  teaching  re¬ 
quires,  for  effectiveness,  belief  in  the  doctrines  taught,  and 
anxiety  that  they  who  are  taught  shall  not  merely  get  in¬ 
formation,  but  shall  acquire  conviction.  Who  cares  how 
eloquently  the  orator  sets  forth  the  party  principles  if  the 
votes  are  not  won?  "Who  cares  how  exquisitely  a  text 
may  be  expounded  or  the  historical  setting  may  be  dis¬ 
played,  if  the  net  result  is  to  produce  people  who  simply 
stand  twirling  tidbits  of  unusual  information  around  in 
their  minds,  and,  while  always  learning,  never  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  sufficient  truth  to  enable  them  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  world  ! 

Observe  again,  if  you  please,  the  vocabulary  which  Mr. 
Webster  employs  in  speaking  of  Samuel  Dexter’s  per¬ 
suasiveness  in  his  pleading:  “One  was  convinced,  and 
believed,  and  assented.”  Is  not  this  the  language  which 
we  habitually  employ  in  religion?  Is  it  not  the  supremest 
purpose  of  all  Christian  teaching  to  convince,  to  cause  to 
believe,  and  to  win  assent?  And  if,  as  Mr.  Webster  says, 
conviction,  namely  a  position  to  maintain  and  uphold,  is 
necessary  to  secure  these  results  in  the  law,  how  much 
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more  true  is  it  in  the  matter  of  religion  !  The  attitude  of 
intellectual  catholicity  in  these  matters  is  the  merest  pre¬ 
tense.  Men  cannot  be  colorless  in  religion.  Convictions 
are  convictions  precisely  because  they  have  color,  and  are 
differentiated  from  other  convictions.  The  idea  that  religion 
can  be  taught,  or  that  anything  but  the  barest  facts  of 
religions  history  can  be  taught,  without  at  the  same  time 
having  in  the  teacher  a  great  passion  to  win  the  pupil  to 
his  own  view  and  to  his  own  attitude  of  obedience  and 
reverence,  is  as  absurd  as  to  imagine  that  merely  to  cause 
a  sick  man  to  look  at  a  prescription  is  to  take  effective 
measures  for  his  restoration.  Oftentimes  the  prescription 
of  the  spiritual  physician  may  also  be  in  a  foreign  language. 
But  just  as  often  the  taking  of  the  medicine  brings  spiritual 
health  and  strength.  Surely  the  phenomena  of  various 
wide-spread  and  current  superstitions  among  us  ought  not 
to  be  lost  upon  us.  vSurely  we  ought  to  have  learned  by 
this  time  that  giving  expositions  and  treatises  upon  the 
various  elements  of  religion  is  not  inculcating  faith,  or 
producing  the  conditions  antecedent  to  a  religious  life. 

The  objective  point  in  religious  instruction  is  to  con¬ 
vince  :  that  involves  advocacy.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure 
belief :  that  involves  conviction.  Its  aim  is  to  gain  assent : 
that  involves  faith  in  the  thing  expounded.  And  this 
advocacy  is  of  paramount  importance.  It  might,  once  for 
all,  be  accepted  as  a  truth,  that  most  people  never  will 
attain  the  judicial  attitude  described  by  Professor  Royce ; 
or,  having  attained  it,  will  be  happy,  useful,  or  religiously 
inspired  by  impartial  aloofness  from  the  church  and  her 
fellowship  and  ordinances.  This  everlasting  attitude  of 
neutrality,  this  eternal  balancing  of  probabilities,  is  both 
practically  useless  and  logically  defective.  This  interroga¬ 
tive  attitude  in  the  schools  has  sent  forth  a  type  of  men 
who  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  any  emergency  to  grapple 
decisively  with  the  great  facts  of  life ;  and  the  whole 
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municipal  situation  in  the  United  States  proves  it.  It  has 
sent  forth  moral  indeterminates;  and  the  facts  in  the 
change  of  the  character  of  the  criminal  population  shows 
that.  It  has  sent  forth  as  allies  and  substitutes  for  the 
grafter  of  low  degree,  the  grafter  of  high  degree,  whose 
veneer  of  civilization  has  been  but  the  effective  disguise 
for  deeper  iniquity  and  greater  shame.  We  are  not  advocat¬ 
ing  now  any  particular  theory  either  of  religion  or  theology. 
The  bigotry  which  has  characterized  the  literalists  of  other 
days,  is  in  some  ways  more  than  matched  by  the  bigotry 
of  the  lateralists  of  our  own  day.  The  vocabulary  of 
scholastic  vagueness  and  uncertainty  has  grown  tenfold 
faster  than  has  the  development  of  scholastic  announce¬ 
ment  of  effective  principles.  We  appeal  from  the  indeter¬ 
minate  dispenser  of  religion,  to  the  advocate  of  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  religious  teaching  involves 
advocacy,  belief,  conviction,  and  determination  to  win 
assent,  as  conditions  sine  qua  non  of  power  and  persuasive¬ 
ness.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  foremost  name  in  the 
history  of  American  constitutional  law,  that  this  is  true  in 
that  sphere.  It  is  vastly  more  true  in  religion  than  it  ever 
can  be  in  the  law.  Better  far  indefensible  doctrine  with  a 
brave  heart  and  an  unswerving  faith  behind  it,  than  a  de¬ 
fensible  doctrine  with  a  wavering,  insecure,  dilettante  pro¬ 
claiming  it.  We  plead  for  conviction  in  teaching.  We  do  not 
now  discuss  the  quality  or  the  character  of  the  conviction. 
Let  those  who  hold  one  class  of  theories  take  them  brave¬ 
ly,  faithfully,  and  aggressively  into  the  school-room,  the  Bi¬ 
ble  school,  and  the  pulpit.  Let  us  have  determinate,  intelli¬ 
gible  teaching  from  men  who  believe  in  their  teaching. 
Let  those  who  hold  other  theories  do  likewise  with  theirs. 
By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them  all.  Personally  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  indeterminate  attitude  can  be  success¬ 
fully  maintained  in  many  of  the  sciences.  But  whether 
that  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  religious  teaching 
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must  have  behind  it  religious  conviction  ;  that  the  teacher 
of  religion  must  be  an  advocate  for  the  thing  which  he  is 
set  to  teach.  If  this  means  that  he  is  classified  and  lim¬ 
ited  as  to  range  and  area  of  power,  then  that  is  simply 
saying,  that  what  he  loses  in  extensiveness,  he  may  gain, 
and  usually  does  gain,  in  intensiveness.  Rut  it  is  as  clear  as 
noonday  that  we  must  teach  the  Bible,  to  maintain  its 
principles;  that  we  must  speak  out  of  such  warmth,  such 
belief,  such  love,  and  such  faith,  that,  to  use  Mr.  Webster’s 
phrase  once  more,  the  earnestness  of  our  conviction  shall 
create  conviction  in  others;  that  men  may  be  convinced, 
may  believe  and  may  assent,  because  it  is  gratifying,  de¬ 
lightful,  to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  believe  with  intellects  of 
such  evident  superiority.  We  may  not  convince  them  of 
our  intellectual  superiority,  but  it  is  our  great  privilege 
and  our  unquestionable  purpose  to  prove  to  them  the 
superiority  of  the  belief  and  faith  by  which  our  own  lives 
are  governed  and  regulated,  that  tlrey  may  seek  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  instruction  which  has  no  advocacy  behind  it 
may  be  academically  sufficient.  It  will  never  be  religious 
instruction  until  to  it  is  added  a  passion  for  winning 
adherents  and  allies. 

GENKRAL  INFERENCES  AJ^D  WORKING  PRINCIPLES. 

P'rom  what  has  already  been  said,  a  few  general  infer¬ 
ences  and  working  principles  on  the  general  relation  of 
academic  discipline  and  religious  teaching  may  be  gained, 
which  may  well  be  made  the  basis  for  further  thought  on 
the  subject.  They  are  offered  here,  not  as  finalities,  and 
not  at  all  as  embodying  anything  other  than  a  certain  meas¬ 
ure  of  experience  and  observation  in  the  matter  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  They  represent,  however,  so  far  as  they  go,  what 
we  think  every  working  minister  can  verify  in  his  own  par¬ 
ish,  and  what  every  Christian  worker  of  even  the  most 
limited  experience  knows  to  be  approximately  true. 
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1.  It  may  be  laid  down  then,  first,  among  the  infer¬ 
ences  and  conclusions  from  what  we  have  said,  that  no 
amount  of  academic  discipline  in  the  materials  of  religious 
knowledge  necessarily  emerges  in  religious  instruction. 
This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  differences  between  the 
methods  prevailing  in  general  between  the  study  of  the 
sciences  and  training  in  religion.  Biblical  knowledge 
does  not  carry  with  it  experience  of  the  religion  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  and,  ipso  facto,  biblical  instruction  is  not  religious  in¬ 
struction.  It  obviously  requires  something  more  than  the 
materials  of  religious  knowledge,  and  something  more 
than  historical  data  and  linguistic  equipment,  to  produce 
capacity  for  adequately  and  effectively  inspiring  in  students 
and  others  the  spiritual  desires  which  ultimately  result  in 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Hence  effort  along  this  line, 
while  useful  and  instructive  for  other  purposes,  gives  us 
no  substantial  hope  that  in  this  direction  shall  we  find 
light  upon  the  perplexities  involved  in  the  need  and  gener¬ 
al  craving  for  religious  education. 

2.  The  disciplinary  function  in  a  religious  education  is 
always  subordinate  to  the  element  of  reproductive  person¬ 
ality.  That  the  teaching  of  religion  has  a  disciplinary 
side,  no  one  would  care  to  deny.  But  that  it  is  always 
subordinate  to  the  element  of  personal  love  and  quality 
of  character  as  operative  forces,  is  also  beyond  question. 
Here  again  we  have  one  of  the  essential  contrasts  between 
the  method  of  the  sciences  and  that  of  religion.  Experi¬ 
ments  in  chemistry  or  mathematics  may  be  repeated  with¬ 
out  regard  to  moral  or  personal  qualities  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever.  There  is  no  need  for  communion  between  the 
student  and  the  teacher,  either  in  local  conditions,  moral 
outlook,  or  relations  of  life.  All  these  are  of  impera¬ 
tive  importance  in  teaching  religion.  Christian  teaching 
involves  the  elements  of  spiritual  fellowship  and  mutuality 
of  spiritual  interest,  which,  being  absent,  cause  a  void 
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which  nothing  else  can  supply.  The  Christian  personality 
is  the  first  and  most  important  equipment  for  effective  re¬ 
ligious  teaching. 

3.  Religious  instruction  takes  account  mainly  and  pri¬ 
marily  of  the  discovery  of  the  dynamic  motives  in  charac¬ 
ter  building.  Academic  discipline,  even  with  the  materi¬ 
als  of  religion,  looks  first  at  the  covering  of  a  given  area 
of  intellectual  effort.  The  teaching  of  the  sciences  raises 
no  question  as  to  the  individual  aims  or  purposes  of  the 
student.  No  university  ever  discusses  the  question  of  the 
moral  uses  to  which  the  knowledge  acquired  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  shall  be  put,  or  endeavors  to  inject  a  moral  or  spirit¬ 
ual  motive  into  the  knowledge  thus  dispensed.  Religious 
teaching  does  this  at  every  point,  and  cannot  proceed  a 
step  without  doing  so.  Christianity  is  first  a  spiritual  mo¬ 
tive,  aud  then  a  philosophy  of  life.  The  motive  makes  the 
life,  not  the  life  the  motive.  The  teacher  of  religion  is  in 
the  sphere  of  motive-production,  not  in  the  attitude  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  analyst.  When  he  is  a  Christian  teacher,  he  is  in 
the  sphere  of  the  operation  of  supernatural  powers  also. 

4.  Religious  instruction  contemplates,  as  a  direct  and 
constant  end,  the  alliance  of  the  subject  of  such  instruc¬ 
tion  with  the  institutions  of  religion,  because  religion  is 
essentially  social  in  most  of  its  expressions.  An  engineer 
may  construct  an  engine  which  another  may  govern  and 
direct.  An  architect  may  erect  a  building  which  another 
may  inhabit.  •  But  the  building  of  a  religious  habitation 
by  any  one,  involves  that  he  shall  inhabit  it  himself.  The 
teacher  of  religion  may  not  say :  Yonder  is  your  habita¬ 
tion;  go  into  it.  He  must  be  able  to  say:  This  is  your 
home;  come  into  it;  and  must  reside  there  himself.  Re¬ 
ligion,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has  not  existed,  except 
under  social  forms.  The  few  experiments  which  are  oth¬ 
erwise  in  quality  and  character  have  simply  proved  the 
rule,  aud  have  rarely  survived  the  individuals  who  gave 
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them  birth.  Christianity  contemplates  a  church.  A  church 
contemplates  a  fellowship.  A  fellowship  requires,  as  its 
basis,  a  communion  of  faith  expressed  in  a  covenant.  This 
practically  makes  religious  teaching  different  in  kind  from 
all  other  instruction,  in  requiring  a  faith  capable  of  social 
expression  for  its  successful  teaching. 

5.  Among  Christian  people,  the  supernatural  element  of 
teaching,  namely,  the  cooperation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  cannot 
be  left  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  problem.  Shall  it 
have  any  place?  If  so,  what  place  other  than  the  first 
and  siipreniest  place?  Any  reasonable  or  intelligible  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  would  seem 
to  imply  that,  among  Christian  people,  the  greatest  source 
of  dependence  for  the  teaching  of  the  message  of  Jesns 
Christ  lies  still  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reflections  which  we  have  to 
offer  on  the  general  theme  which  we  have  been  discussing. 
We  share,  with  all  earnest  thinkers  on  the  subject,  the  great 
anxiety  lest  the  truths  which  have  been  brought  to  us 
through  many  ages,  shall  die  with  us,  because  of  our 
inability  on  the  one  hand,  or  our  unwillingness  on  the 
other,  so  to  master  them  that  we  may  be  made  the  suita¬ 
ble  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  proper  di.ssem- 
Ination  of  his  truth.  Let  us  at  least  patiently  hear  all 
that  can  be  brought  to  us  from  whatever  source.  Let  us 
not  be  stampeded  from  the  common  sense  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  stronghold  of  the  church’s  effective  service 
in  the  world.  Above  all,  let  us,  in  faith  and  prayer,  prove 
all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

CHRIST,  A  CREATION,  OR  THE  CREATOR  OF 
CHRISTIANITY.* 

BY  THE  REVEREND  AVERY  A.  SHAW. 

Modern  biblical  criticism  of  the  anti-supernatural  kind, 
having  finished  its  work  on  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
and  claimed  its  indemnity,  now  turns  to  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  writings.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  logic 
of  events  would  lead  to  this.  If  there  is  no  supernat¬ 
ural  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament,  why  should  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  one  in  the  New?  By  the  very  necessity  of 
the  case  we  are  called  now  to  see  these  same  principles 
rigidly  applied  to  the  church’s  most  priceless  possession. 
Men  who  can  look  calmly  on  while  the  surgeon  amputates 
an  arm  or  leg,  begin  to  catch  their  breath  and  grow  con¬ 
cerned  when  the  knife,  in  a  hand  not  too  delicate,  ap¬ 
proaches  the  region  of  the  heart. 

We  might  with  a  degree  of  composure  watch  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  be 
willing  to  believe  that  Paul  did  not  write  all  the  epistles 
ascribed  to  him,  or  that  .Second  Peter  was  not  genuine. 
There  is  a  different  feeling,  however,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  Gospels  were  not  written  by  eye-witnesses,  but  are 
the  production  of  a  later  age ;  that  they  were  written  for 
dogmatic  purposes,  and  reflect  as  much  the  thought  and 
tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written  as  that 
of  which  they  profess  to  speak.  The  forces  of  hostile 
criticism  have  hitherto  confined  their  attacks  to  the  out¬ 
posts  of  our  faith,  and  we  have  had  but  little  fear,  feeling 
secure  from  assault  within  the  citadel.  Whether  the  out- 
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posts  have  been  taken  or  not,  we  need  not  pause  to  ask. 
One  thing  is  sure :  the  assault  is  now  concentrated  upon  the 
sacred  head  of  Christ,  and  the  attack  is  keen  and  fierce. 
Tlie  question  now  becomes  not  one  of  dates,  or  of  author¬ 
ship;  not  a  question  of  a  creed  or  even  of  a  church;  but 
whether  we  are  any  longer  to  believe  in  a  Christ  who  is 
God  as  well  as  man,  and  the  Redeemer  of  men. 

This  attack  is  being  developed  not  by  hostile  forces  from 
without  who  have  enmity  against  Christ  or  the  church, 
but  by  pastors  of  evangelical  churches,  and  professors  in 
evangelical  schools,  who  still  hold  to  a  belief  in  Christ’s 
goodness  and  the  lofty  character  of  his  teachings;  who  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  building  a  more  reasonable  and  substantial 
foundation  for  a  Christian  faith. 

For  the  sake  of  our  own  faith,  and  for  the  faith  of  the 
church,  these  men  must  be  met.  And  we  cannot  be  too 
thankful  that  it  is  not  a  conflict  into  which  only  experts 
can  enter.  Otherwise  but  few  of  us  would  feel  competent 
to  engage  in  it.  It  is  a  conflict  into  which  every  one  who 
has  looked  into  the  face  of  the  living  Christ,  and  heard 
his  voice,  is  called. 

There  are  but  two  lines  along  which  we  are  to  look  for 
an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  Christianity:  On  the  one 
hand,  that  the  historic  Christ  had  merely  human  stature, 
and  his  disciples  magnified  that  figure  into  ideal,  super¬ 
natural,  divine  proportions,  until  they  created  the  Jesus  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  object  of  the  Christian  faith ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Jesus  was  all  that  the  Gospels  claim 
for  liim, — a  supernatural  person,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
the  author  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  church.  In  pther  words,  is  the  Christ  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  Gospels  a  creation  of  Christianity  or  its  Cre¬ 
ator?  It  is  difficult  for  the  untutored  mind  to  see  why  the 
first  of  these  alternatives  “should  be  considered  more  crit¬ 
ical  or  free  from  historical  difficulties!” 
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That  it  is  a  clear  issue  between  these  two  alternatives  is 
further  attested  by  the  many  futile  attempts  of  late  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  two  positions.  A 
single  illustration  may  suffice.  In  Harnack’s  “What  is 
Christianity,”  rare  as  it  is  in  ability,  fervent  in  tone,  and 
apparently  honoring  to  our  Lord,  we  have  in  the  last  anal¬ 
ysis  a  Christianity  without  Christ.  This  is  hinted  in  his 
definition  of  Christianity :  “  Eternal  Life  in  the  midst  of 

time^  by  the  strength  and  tinder  the  eyes  of  God?''  It  is 
frankly  declared  in  a  central  passage  in  the  chapter 
on  Christology:  “//  is  no  paradox^  and  neither  is  it  ra¬ 
tionalism^  but  the  simple  expression  of  the  actual  posi¬ 
tion  as  it  lies  before  us  in  the  Gospels ;  not  the  Son^ 
but  the  Father  only  has  a  place  in  the  Gospel  as  Jesus  pro¬ 
claimed  it?'  If  this  is  not  a  paradox,  and  if  it  is  not  ra¬ 
tionalism,  can  we  call  it  Christianity? 

The  extreme  radicals  are  the  quickest  to  notice  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  such  efforts  at  mediation.  One  of  these  men, 
Mackintosh,  author  of  “The  Natural  History  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,”  makes  short  work  of  those  who,  while  not 
denying  the  possibility  of  miracles,  yet  hold  that  only  an 
overweighing  amount  of  evidence  can  support  them;  and 
these  by  their  attitude  toward  evidence  show  that  after  all 
they  are  unwilling  to  believe  in  a  miracle  in  any  case. 

One  great  value  of  such  works  as  that  of  Mackintosh  is 
to  clarify  the  issue:  Did  Christianity  produce  Christ?  or 
did  Christ  produce  Christianity? 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  let  its  supporters  speak  for  themselves. 

One  is  naturally  shocked,  apparently  to  find  Bruce  in 
this  school,  and  cannot  but  hope  that  there  may  be  some 
explanation  less  creditable  to  his  editors  than  to  him, 
whom  we  have  learned  to  honor  for  his  devotion  to  Christ. 
There  is,  however,  a  tone  in  the  article  on  “Jesus”  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Biblica  that  is  difficult  of  satisfactory  ex- 
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planation.  Dr.  Bruce  uses  as  theJbasis  of  his  article  only 
the  synoptists,  and  of  them  only  certain  portions:  “The 
narrative  common  to  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  and  the 
discourses  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  may  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  confidence  be  regarded  as  a  trust¬ 
worthy  tradition  concerning  the  ministry  of  Jesus.”  Of 
the  alleged  miracles  he  says:  “There  is  one  thing  about 
which  we  may  have  comfortable  certainty;  whether  mi¬ 
raculous  or  not,  whether  the  works  of  a  mere  man  or  one 
who  is  a  man  and  more,  the  healing  acts  are  a  revelation 
of  the  love  of  Jesus,  a  manifestation  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
humanity.”  Of  the  story  of  the  passion  he  says:  “Even 
in  its  most  historic  version,  it  is  not  pure  truth,  but  truth 
mixed  with  doubtful  legend.”  “The  words  of  Jesus  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  show  limitations  of  vision.  In  other 
directions  we  may  discover  indications  that  he  was  the 
child  of  his  times  and  people.”  He  closes  his  summary  of 
the  events  of  Jesus’  life  in  these  words :  “  And  ended  a 

brief  but  extraordinary  career  by  suffering  crucifixion.” 

As  already  intimated,  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  thor¬ 
ough  of  this  school  is  James  Moffat,^  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland.  He  starts  out  with  the 
assertion  that  in  historical  writings  there  is  a  double  refer¬ 
ence,  contemporary  and  retrospective.  “The  conception 
of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  represents  not  only  the  historical 
likeness  so  far  as  its  traits  have  been  preserved  in  the 
primitive  evangelic  tradition,  but  also  the  religious  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  age  in  which  and  for  which  these  narratives 
were  originally  drawn  up.”  “  In  their  present  form  the 
synoptic  Gospels  are  not  the  work  of  men  who  were  orig¬ 
inally  disciples  of  Jesus.  They,  with  their  Jewish  habits 
and  Christian  hopes,  were  evidently  ill  adapted  for  a  task 
which  rightly  fell  to  the  activity  and  insight  of  a  later 
generation,  whose  very  position  of  remoteness  turned  out 
*  The  Historical  New  Testament. 
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to  be  in  some  respects  a  vantage  ground  for  the  appraising 
of  the  past.”  The  Gospels  were  written  with  a  distinctly 
didactic  aim.  “This  did  not  necessarily  involve  any  de¬ 
liberate  looseness  in  reporting  the  facts  of  history ;  but  it 
seemed  to  have  fostered  methods  of  adapting  or  creating 
narrative  according  to  the  predominating  tendency  of  the 
oriental  mind  to  cast  argument  and  counsel  in  the  form  of 
stories.”  He  mentions  three  influences  at  work  in  shaping 
the  miraculous  narratives:  “(«) The  influence  of  similar 
Old  Testament  stories,  which  naturally  prompted  the  dis¬ 
ciples  to  imitate  them  as  they  recorded  the  life  and  won¬ 
ders  of  the  Lord,  {b)  The  translation  of  metaphor  into 
fact,  or  parable  into  the  clothing  of  external  reality,  as  in 
the  story  of  the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree.  And  {c)  the  exag¬ 
geration  into  wonders  of  what  were  quite  natural  occur¬ 
rences.  However  such  phenomena  be  estimated,  they  are  not 
intelligible  unless  the  writings  are  set  in  their  true  place  as 
influenced  by  the  didatic  and  dogmatic  aims  of  a  later  age.” 

In  other  words,  according  to  Moffat,  the  writers  of  the 
Gospels  saw  Jesus  through  a  mist,  and  in  order  to  get  back 
to  the  historic  Jesus  that  mist  must  be  dispelled. 

Moffat’s  conclusions  are  not  easily  misunderstood:  The  ' 
Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  the  Jesus  of  history  embellished 
into  a  superhuman  person  by  devout  and  naive  (a  favorite 
word  of  MofFat’.s)  disciples  for  didactic  ends. 

According  to  Schmiedel,*  the  general  fabric  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  is  utterly  incredible.  The  stories  of  miracles  are  re¬ 
jected  with  contempt.  There  is  no  room  for  the  Incarna¬ 
tion,  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension.  The  existence  of 
Jesus  as  a  man  is  only  admitted.  That  he  was  more  than 
man,  or  was  sinless,  is  flatly  denied.  There  are,  according 
to  Schmiedel,  nine  absolutely  credible  passages,^  such  as 

*Ency.  Bib,,  art.  "Gospels.” 

®Matt.  xi.  5  ;  xii.  31  (Matt,  xxvii.  46 ;  Mark  xv.  56)  ;  Mark  iii.  21 ;  vi. 

5  ;  viii.  12,  14-21  ;  x.  17  ;  xiii,  32, 
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Christ’s  words  to  the  rich  young  ruler,  “Why  callest  thou 
me  good?  None  is  good  save  one,  even  God.’’  “Whoever 
shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  for¬ 
given  him,’’  and  the  passage  which  tells  of  his  refusal  to 
work  signs.  They  are  all  such  as  may  be  construed  into 
an  emphasis  mainly  on  the  human  side  of  Christ’s  being. 
Schmiedel’s  explanation  of  his  choice  of  these  passages  is 
interesting.  “These  passages  might  be  called  the  founda¬ 
tion  pillars  for  a  truly  scientific  life  of  Jesus.  Should  the 
idea  suggest  itself  that  they  have  been  sought  out  with 
partial  intent,  as  proofs  of  the  human  against  the  divine 
character  of  Jesus,  the  fact  at  all  events  cannot  be  set 
aside,  that  they  exist  in  the  Bible  and  demand  our  atten¬ 
tion.  In  reality,  however,  they  prove  not  only  that  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  we  have  to  do  with  a  completely  human 
being.  They  also  prove  that  he  really  did  exist  and  that 
the  Gospels  contain  at  least  some  absolutely  trustworthy 
facts  concerning  him.  If  passages  of  this  kind  were 
wholly  wanting,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convince  the 
skeptic  that  any  historical  value  whatever  was  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Gospels.  He  would  be  in  a  position  to  de¬ 
clare  the  picture  of  Jesus  contained  in  them  to  be  purely  a 
work  of  fantasy,  and  could  remove  the  person  of  Jesus 
from  the  field  of  history.’’  ^ 

In  a  word,  Schmiedel’s  position  is  that  of  the  most 
thoroughgoing  rationalism.  He  starts  out  on  the  ground 
that  a  supernatural  revelation  is  incredible,  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble.  Any  alleged  miracle  that  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
latest  research  of  science  is  fiction.  He  applies  this  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  Gospels.  His  mind  is  made  up  as  to  what  he 
can  accept  and  what  he  must  reject ;  and  it  does  not  aston¬ 
ish  us  that  he  reaches  his  conclusions.  A  man  may  reach 
any  conclusion  he  wishes,  provided  only  that  he  may  have 
a  free  hand  in  constructing  his  premises. 

There  has  probably  not  been  a  more  exhaustive  and 
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careful  application  of  these  principles  to  the  Gospels  in  re¬ 
cent  times,  than  that  of  William  Mackintosh  in  the  work 
already  referred  to,  “The  Natural  History  of  the  Christian 
Religion”  (1894). 

His  argument  may  be  summarized  thus:  Modern 
thought  holds  in  the  form  of  scientific  conviction  that  tlie 
universe  is  governed  by  inscrutable  laws  inherent  in  na¬ 
ture  and  tlie  constitution  of  things,  which  can  never  be  re¬ 
versed,  never  suspended,  and  never  supplemented  in  the 
interests  of  any  special  object  whatever.  “God’s  control 
over  human  affairs  is  exercised  solely  through  law,  and 
that  law  itself  acknowledges  no  control.”  The  super¬ 
natural  element  did  not  enter  into  the  development  of 
Cliristianity,  but  faith  in  the  supernatural  grew  up  side  by 
side  with  Christiaiiity  as  its  easiest  explanation,  and  was 
introduced  into  the  record.  Hence  the  New  Testament, 
which  tells  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity,  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  as  an  authentic,  but  only  as  a  symbolic  or 
ideal,  record  of  its  origin.  We  are  to  get  at  the  facts  of 
the  life  and  words  of  Jesus  (and  here  we  see  not  only 
Schmiedel’s,  but  Moffat’s,  method)  much  as  the  literature 
of  the  Kgyptians  and  Assyrians  is  recalled,  i.  e.,  by  re¬ 
moving  the  accumulated  dust  and  rubbish  of  ages.  “  In  a 
short  period  of  exceptionally  active  religious  excitement, 
partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  effect  of  the  report  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  his  sayings  were  vermicularly  over¬ 
laid  by  pious  credulities  and  mythicizing  fancies  more 
effectually  than  were  those  ancient  remains  [i.  e.,  of  As¬ 
syria  and  Egypt]  by  the  dust  of  ages.” 

Evidently,  then,  when  we  begin  to  explain  Christianity 
as  a  purely  natural  product,  we  must  accustom  ourselves, 
as  Mackintosh  puts  it,  “  to  a  somewhat  free  treatment  of 
the  records.” 

Mackintosh  and  Schmiedel  are  frank  and  outspoken, 
and  find  Christ  a  creation  of  Christianity.  They  are 
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rationalists  through  and  through.  And  though 'less  frank 
in  expression,  and  following  a  different  method,  Moffat 
reaches  the  same  conclusion.  In  considering  these  posi¬ 
tions,  several  thoughts  suggest  themselves. 

1.  These  men  have  discovered  nothing  new:  they  are 
reproducing  for  a  later  age  the  conclusions  of  Strauss, 
Baur,  and  Renan.  In  the  works  of  those  earlier  critics  there 
is  the  underlying  presumption  against  the  supernatural, — 
the  exclusion  of  all  portions  of  the  Gospel  narrative  which 
cannnot  be  explained  on  purely  natural  grounds;  the 
evangelic  Christ,  a  creation  of  the  church  for  dogmatic 
purposes;  and  the  historic  Christ,  a  purely  human  person, 
the  consummate  flower  of  his  race,  but  a  child  of  his 
times,  and  not  free  from  common  stain  of  humanity.  As 
a  writer  in  the  Expositor  has  expressed  it:  “They 
have  reverted  to  positions  abandoned  a  generation  ago,  and 
it  is  surely  less  than  fair  that  we  should  be  challenged  to 
fight  over  again  a  battle  which  has  already  been  fought 
and  won.” 

2.  Their  method  is  one  that  in  other  lines  of  research 
could  end  only  in  failure.  The  spirit  is  not  promising. 
They  are  “naive”  in  their  assumption  of  being  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  “  modern  scientific  thought f  of  “  the  latest  re¬ 
sults  of  criticism?''  Moffat  applies  the  words  “leprosy  of 
incompetence”  to  such  men  as  Sanday.  They  are  philos¬ 
ophers  rather  than  scientists,  advocates  rather  than  judges, 
and  are  not  free  from  the  ordinary  tendencies  and  indiscre¬ 
tions  of  philosophers  and  advocates.  They  evidently  lack 
entirely  the  poise  of  mind  and  calmness  of  judgment  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  such  a  task.  They  not  only 
cannot  free  their  own  minds  from  bias  against  the  super¬ 
natural,  but  they  make  this  bias  a  measure  of  what  is  to 
be  accepted  and  what  rejected.  The  case  is  closed  before 
it  is  opened.  We  see  this  in  Schmiedel’s  choice  of  his 
nine  absolutely  credible  passages,  as  also  in  the  whole 
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course  of  his  argument.  Moffat  rules  out  the  closing 
verses  of  Matthew’s  Gospel  without  a  shred  of  evidence 
against  them,  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  be 
primitive,  and  he  is  judge  of  what  is  primitive. 

This  a  priori  rejection  of  the  supernatural,  and  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  selection  of  certain  phases  of  Christ’s  life  as  genu¬ 
ine,  can  only  cast  us  adrift  on  the  broad  sea  of  speculation, 
where  every  man  may  make  his  own  choice.  Mackintosh 
is  frank  enough  to  see  this,  but  comforts  himself  with  the 
hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  prove  his  conjecture  to  be 
more  plausible  than  any  other.  However  we  may  charac¬ 
terize  this  method,  one  would  feel  hardly  warranted  in 
calling  it  scientific. 

The  cry  is,  “Treat  the  Bible  like  any  other  book”;  but 
we  must  remember,  as  Principal  Forsyth  has  expressed  it, 
that  we  are  not  treating  the  Bible  as  any  other  book  unless 
we  are  treating  it  from  the  standpoint  of  its  avowed  pur¬ 
pose.  And  the  purpose  of  the  Bible  is  not  to  lay  down 
a  better  code  of  ethics.  It  is  revelation,  and  not  a  mere 
disclosure — a  mere  manifestation  either  of  a  truth  or  of  a 
person.  “The  end  of  the  Bible  is  redemption.”  “It  is 
an  act  to  be  performed,  not  before  us,  but  upon  us.”  The 
peculiar  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  prescribed  by  its  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  we  do  not  treat  it  as  any  other  book  until  we 
come  into  sympathy  with  its  aim;  and  we  can  find  that 
sympathy  only  by  a  surrender  of  the  whole  man  to  the 
Redeemer, — that  is,  by  faith. 

Darwin  described  his  mind  as  having  become  a  kind  of 
machine  for  grinding  general  laws  out  of  large  collections 
of  facts,  resulting  in  “atrophy  of  that  part  of  the  brain  on 
which  the  higher  tastes  depend.”  Is  it  not  possible,  that, 
if  these  critics  have  not  “the  leprosy  of  incompetence,” 
they  may  be  afflicted  with  the  atrophy  of  a  too  exclusive¬ 
ly  intellectual  competence? 

3.  These  writers,  while  declaring  their  methods  to  be 
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constructive,  destroy  that  which  the  Christian  church  has 
always  held  to  be  the  foundation  of  faith  and  morality, 
and  yet  have  not  told  us  how,  without  that  foundation, 
faith  and  morality  may  be  conserved.  They  have  not  fol¬ 
lowed  their  principles  to  their  logical  conclusions,  and  we 
would  not  wish  them  to  do  so.  Their  evangelical  train¬ 
ing,  or  recollections  of  early  piety,  may  keep  them  in  an 
inconsistent  position;  and  we  can  only  wish  that  when 
they  turn,  it  may  be  backward,  rather  than  forward.  Still, 
we  have  a  right  to  ask  them  to  show  us  how  we  may  ac¬ 
cept  their  conclusions  and  still  hold  to  faith.  They  tell 
us  that  the  faith  of  nineteen  centuries  has  been  a  gross  su¬ 
perstition,  and  they  are  now  releasing  a  captive  world 
from  its  thraldom  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  purer  and 
loftier  faith.  We  ask  them  how  this  faith  is  to  be  built, 
and  how  morality  is  to  be  insured,  and  they  have  no  an¬ 
swer.  They  know  the  history  of  such  criticism.  They 
cannot  but  recall  its  sad  results  in  the  case  of  Strauss. 
They  know  that  these  writers  have  formed  the  bulwarks 
of  unbelief,  and  indirectly  of  immorality,  ever  since  their 
day ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  they  either 
show  us  a  better  way,  or  relinquish  their  claims  as  con¬ 
structive  critics. 

The  Christian  church  is  not  founded  on  the  fog  of  myth¬ 
making  tendencies  nor  on  the  rottenness  of  deception  and 
fraud.  It  is  founded  on  a  great  historic  fact, — that  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  crucified,  rose  again  from  the  grave. 
Destroy  the  foundation,  and  you  destroy  the  building:  the 
whole  fabric  falls  in  ruin.  Men  may  lay  another  founda¬ 
tion,  and,  selecting  certain  material  of  their  own  choice, 
may  seek  to  reconstruct  the  building  on  another  plan ;  but 
it  is  not  Christianity.  To  quote  Dean  Church,  “A  so- 
called  Christianity,  ignoring  or  playing  with  Christ’s 
resurrection  and  using  the  Bible  as  a  part  of  Homer,  may 
satisfy  a  class  of  clever  and  cultivated  persons;  .  .  .  but  it 
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is  well  in  so  serious  a  matter  not  to  confuse  things.  This 
new  religion  may  borrow  from  Christianity  as  it  may 
borrow  from  Plato,  or  from  Buddhism,  or  from  Confucian¬ 
ism,  or  even  from  Islam,  but  it  is  not  Christianity.  ...  A 
Christianity  which  tells  us  to  think  of  Christ  doing  good, 
but  to  forget  and  put  out  of  sight  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  is  not  true  to  life.  It  is  as  delusive  to  the  conscience 
and  the  soul  as  it  is  illogical  to  the  reason.”  ^ 

4.  A  still  more  serious  objection  to  the  position  of 
these  men  remains  to  be  offered:  While  denying  the 
probability,  and  even  possibility,  of  the  Gospel  miracles, 
they  quietly  assume,  and  expect  us  to  accept,  two  far 
greater  miracles  than  any  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

{a)  The  first  of  these  miracles  is  the  producing  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  without  a  producer.  Bear  in  mind  what  Christianity 
has  been  in  the  world  during  the  centuries,  what  it  has  ac¬ 
complished.  It  has  been  self-preserving,  self-perpetuating, 
self-purifying.  It  has  reached  out  and  shaped,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  shape,  the  character  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  has  been  the  only  religion  of  earth  that  men 
have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  counterfeit.  In 
Christianity  alone  all  “the  powers  that  prey”  have  found  a 
foe  which  they  have  thought  it  worth  their  while  seriously 
to  combat.  In  its  essentials  it  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
religions  of  the  time  of  its  birth  and  all  the  religions  that 
have  arisen  since.  It  is  not  willing  to  be  considered 
among  comparative  religions.  It  is  supreme,  the  religion 
of  earth.  And  it  is  the  product,  not  of  ages,  but  of  a 
single  generation.  It  not  only  stood  out  in  vivid  contrast 
to  the  Judaism  of  its  time,  but  no  improvements  have  been 
made  in  its  essentials  since  that  time.  All  efforts  at  im¬ 
provement  have  been  as  efforts  to  paint  the  lily  or  to  gild 
refined  gold.  It  has  shown  itself  adaptable  to  every  age 
and  people,  its  drapery  has  changed  with  the  changing 
^  Quoted  by  Nicol,  The  Church’s  One  Foundation. 
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conditions  and  times ;  but  essential  Christianity  has  remain¬ 
ed  the  same  from  the  beginning.  We  are  asked  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  great  tree  whose  branches  shelter  the  na¬ 
tions,  is  a  growth  from  a  seed  whose  germ  was  dead,  in 
an  alien  soil  and  a  hostile  atmosphere.  We  are  told  of  the 
sad  degradation  of  the  Gentile  nations,  and  of  the  dead 
formalism  of  the  Jews, — lightened  by  the  hope  of  a  Messiah, 
it  is  true,  yet  of  a  Messiah  as  formal  and  earthly  as  them¬ 
selves.  There  was  on  the  Jewish  side  what  Harnack  calls 
“a  miserabilism,  which  clings  to  the  expectation  of 
miraculous  interference  on  God’s  part,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  as  it  were,  wallows  in  its  wretchedness”;  and  on  the' 
Gentile  side,  an  unparalleled  moral  putridity,  with  here 
and  there  a  grain  of  saving  salt,  itself  of  the  earth  earthy, 
and  utterly  unable  to  purify  the  mass. 

One  writer  sees  these  elements  ground  together  in  the 
mortar  of  history  by  the  hand  of  destiny,  and  presently 
there  emerges  Christianity.  Another  sees  the  germ  of 
Christianity  in  Judaism,  and  the  germ  of  Judaism  in 
Egypt,  and  I  suppose  can  trace  it  back  to  that  historic 
and  much  overworked  bit  of  protoplasm  of  which  we  read 
so  much.  This  germ  incubated  in  “the  meditative  and 
brooding  mind  of  Jesus,”  who  had  a  “genius  for  religion.” 
The  higher  life  revealed  in  Christianity  was  but  a  con¬ 
tinuous  development  of  a  consciousness  of  the  evils  of  the 
times.  This  consciousness  was  an  indication  of  the 
“latent  good”  which  was  struggling  to  assert  itself.  Jesus 
embodied  this  struggle,  and  in  his  unique  personality  gave 
it  the  upward  impulse  necessary. 

But  such  persons  should  remember  that  evolution  is  a 
process  of  development,  and  not  a  dynamic.  Human  mis¬ 
ery,  the  last  despair  of  moral  depravity,  may  lead  men  to 
cry  out  for  deliverance,  but  it  has  in  it  no  power  to  deliver. 
And  one  who  was  nothing  more  than  a  child  of  the  times 
could  have  no  standing  ground  for  lifting  the  race.  “Man 
VOL.  LX.  No.  239  5 
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cannot  lift  himself  by  his  boot-straps.”  To  account  for 
Christianity,  we  need  to  consider  also  the  state  of  the  dis-' 
ciples  after  the  crucifixion.  In  spite  of  Christ’s  persistent 
teaching,  they  were  totally  unprepared  for  the  catastrophe 
of  his  death.  They  would  not  consider  the  cross ;  they 
persistently  put  aside  any  but  a  triumphant  issue  to  his 
life.  They  still  hoped  some  great  manifestation  would 
be  made.  Almost  at  the  last  they  strove  among  them¬ 
selves  for  places  of  prominence  in  the  new  kingdom. 
When,  therefore,  Christ  remained  passive  in  his  enemies’ 
hands,  and  meekly  surrendered  himself  to  the  cross,  and 
had  yielded  up  his  soul  in  death,  their  dejection  was  com¬ 
plete.  “No  dream  was  ever  more  completely  dissipated, 
no  awakening  to  reality  was  ever  so  painful,  no  fabric  of  a 
fond  imagination  was  ever,  to  all  appearances,  more  sud¬ 
denly  and  totally  laid  prostrate,  past  all  hope  of  restora¬ 
tion.”  Only  love  remained, — love  stronger  than  death, — 
but  it  was  love  for  his  memory.  We  hear  the  two  going 
to  Emmaus  saying  to  him,  “We  had  hoped  that  it  was  he 
which  should  redeem  Israel.” 

But  a  few  weeks  after  this  we  find  them  completely  ral¬ 
lied  from  their  dejection,  triumphant,  bold,  courageous 
even  unto  death.  They  go  out  and  proclaim  everywhere, 
that  in  spite  of  that  death,  rather  in  virtue  of  it,  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  and  the  only  Redeemer  of  men.  We  find  them 
forming  “  a  society  for  which  they  had  neither  model  nor 
program,  which  yet,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  world,  con¬ 
stituted  itself,  took  shape  and  organization,  and  changed 
the  face  of  human  affairs.” 

What  stands  between  to  account  for  this  change  ?  Our 
critics  put  themselves  the  question,  “  whether  it  was  not 
possible  that  they  might,  on  rational  ground,  and  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  higher  instincts  which  had  been  awakened  in 
them,  resume  their  faith  in  their  Master,  and  regain  their 
courage,  after  the  shattering  blow  had  fallen.”  The 
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Apostles  said,  Christ  has  risen  and  appeared  unto  us,  and 
verified  his  resurrection  by  many  infallible  proofs.  Paul 
preached  everywhere  “Christ  risen  from  the  dead”  while 
there  were  yet  alive  those  who  would  refute  him  if  he 
were  not  speaking  truth.  Here  is  our  choice :  Christian¬ 
ity  founded  on  the  Risen  and  Living  Christ,  or  on  fog  and 
rottenness.  After  all,  as  one  has  put  it,  “  It  is  better  to 
believe  in  the  supernatural  than  the  ridiculous.” 

{b)  A  second  miracle  we  are  asked  to  accept  is  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  by  a  self-created  Christi¬ 
anity. 

The  historic  Jesus,  a  representative  Jew,  of  loftier  char¬ 
acter  and  nobler  impulses,  but  sharing  the  imperfections 
of  his  race,  is  the  background  of  the  picture.  This  the 
disciples,  in  the  course  of  three  generations,  overlaid  with 
colors  gathered  from  their  own  brooding  and  creative  fan¬ 
cies,  until  we  have  the  portrait  of  the  Christ  we  see  in  the 
Gospels. 

No  artist  can  paint  without  at  least  a  mental  image  of 
the  object  he  wishes  to  produce.  That  there  was  no  exter¬ 
nal  model  for  the  Christ,  on  this  theory,  is  at  once  evident. 
And  how  could  they  form  a  mental  image  of  him?  Who 
can  imagine  the  sinless?  Who  can  picture  to  himself  the 
morally  perfect?  Who,  even  if  he  could  conceive  it,' 
could  reproduce  that  conception?  Who  in  any  age  has 
been  able  to  imprison  on  his  canvas  the  glories  of  the  sun¬ 
set? 

They  had  no  model,  and  here  in  the  Gospels  we  find 
rare  tints,  seen  nowhere  else.  From  what  source  did  they 
procure  the  colors  we  see,  as  we  read  the  words  “Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me, 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls  ” ;  where  the  colors  to  paint  the  Friend  and 
Saviour  of  sinners — where  to  portray  the  suffering  Messiah, 
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the  very  acme  of  paradox  to  them  ?  If  they  could  do  this, 
why  is  it  that  others  of  vastly  greater  ability  and  in  times 
much  more  propitious,  could  produce  only  the  merest 
daubs  in  comparison  with  the  portrait  of  the  Gospels? 
We  are  reminded  of  the  second-century  rivals  to  Christ, — 
Demonax  of  Cypress  as  portrayed  by  lyucian,  and  Appol- 
onius  of  Tyana  as  given  by  Philostratus.  Beneath  each  of 
these  portrayals  there  was  probably  an  historical  figure. 
But  who  today  hears  of  them?  Who  in  any  age  has 
given  them  more  than  a  passing  thought?  and  that  only 
to  be  amused  at  the  absurdity  of  comparing  them  with  the 
Christ. 

And  the  evangelic  Christ  was,  we  are  assured,  a  gradual 
product  of  a  large  number  of  men,  through  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  time.  It  was  a  gradual  idealization.  But  if  it  be 
incredible  that  the  image  of  the  Christ  in  the  Gospels  is  a 
consciously  idealized  creation,  “it  is  surely  tenfold  more 
incredible  that  blind  and  groping  ignorance  should  thus 
have  chanced  upon  it,  blundering  into  a  conception  which 
puts  to  utter  shame  the  best  imagining  and  highest  cul¬ 
ture  and  intelligence  of  the  age,”  or,  indeed,  of  any  age. 

If  the  evangelists  had  deliberately  attempted  the  ideali¬ 
zing  of  Jesus,  they  had  probably  succeeded  in  giving  us  a 
Demonax  or  an  Appolonius,  but  “  that  a  multitude  of  scat¬ 
tered  traditions  should  have  taken  form  and  resolved 
themselves  into  that  matchless  image  which  is  enshrined 
in  the  Gospels,  were  a  miracle”  vastly  more  stupendous 
than  any  the  evangelists  ascribe  to  our  Lord. 

All  remember  the  story  of  Pygmalion,  who  carved  the 
statue  of  a  woman  so  beautiful  in  form  that  he  fell  in 
love  with  it,  and  under  the  ardor  of  his  passion  and  the 
warmth  of  his  embrace  it  came  to  life,  responding  to  his 
love,  became  his  wife  and  bare  him  a  child.  Such  a  story 
has  far  more  to  commend  itself  to  our  belief  than  that  a 
hundred  hands  working  in  different  generations  should 
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create  fragments  of  an  ideal  Christ  which  should  eventually 
drift  together  and  produce  a  matchless  figure  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  And  still  more  incredible  is  it  that  men  should  ven¬ 
erate,  and  be  transformed  by,  their  own  creation.  One 
shrewd  writer,  speaking  of  Pygmalion,  remarked  that  “it 
was  a  pity  that  he  had  not  given  his  heart  to  a  statue  from 
another  hand.  The  love  that  fell  in  love  with  its  own 
creation  was  not  likely  to  end  happily.”  It  were  a  mira¬ 
cle  passing  all  credibility  that  Christ  should  be  thus  crea¬ 
ted;  and  one  equally  incredible  that  humanity  through 
nineteen  centuries  should  remain  blind  to  the  fact;  or, 
knowing  Christ  to  be  a  mere  creation  of  men,  should  have 
continued  to  worship  him,  and  be  transformed  into  his 
own  image. 

And  again  we  may  say,  “It  is  better  to  believe  in  the 
supernatural  than  the  ridiculous.” 

II.  It  will  refresh  us  now  to  turn,  and  for  a  brief  mo¬ 
ment  examine  anew  the  true  foundation  of  our  faith  and 
hope — “the  church’s  one  foundation,”  not  that  we  need 
fear  to  find  it  crumbled  into  decay  or  demolished  by  the 
blows  of  its  adversaries.  Rather  that  our  souls  may  be 
invigorated  at  a  view  of  its  massive  strength,  its  rare 
beauty;  that,  looking  upon  it,  we  may  strengthen  our 
assurance  that  “the  firm  foundation  of  God  standeth.” 

I.  I  would  mention,  first,  that  the  presumption  is  all 
ill  favor  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  By  supernatural,  I 
mean  that  which  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  the 
natural,  and  cannot  be  understood  by  the  unenlightened 
mind.  Miracles  are  impossible  only  to  those  whose  God 
has  become  so  involved  in  his  laws  as  to  lose  freedom  of 
action,  to  those  who  make  nature’s  laws  God’s  prison- 
house. 

We  may  expect  that  God  will  not  keep  the  race  in  a 
state  bordering  on  nervous  prostration  by  arbitrary  and 
meaningless  interruptions  of  the  known  laws.  But  we 
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may  expect,  also,  that  there  are  laws  of  whose  operations 
we  are  not  acquainted,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can¬ 
not  know.  We  may  also  reasonably  expect,  that,  for  a 
sufficient  reason,  God,  who  transcends  his  laws,  may  even 
interrupt  the  working  of  nature.  We  find  that  sufficient 
cause  in  the  redemption  of  a  race  lost  in  sin.  Those  who 
oppose  the  supernatural  are  those  who  make  light  of  sin ; 
who  consider  it  but  an  episode  in  the  “cosmic  process*.” 
But  sin  is  the  appalling  interruption  of  the  working  of 
God’s  laws  toward  the  moral  perfection  of  the  race ;  and  it 
is  entirely  reasonable  that  God  shall  not  allow  his  purposes 
to  be  frustrated,  but  shall,  if  necessary,  make  a  second  inter¬ 
ruption  for  the  remedy  of  the  first.  And  is  it  inconceiva¬ 
ble  that  he  who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning  should 
have  in  creation  arranged  for  this  very  thing?  As  Canon 
Gore  expresses  it,  “  Miracle  depends,  on  the  one  side,  on 
God’s  character,  and,  on  the  ether  side,  on  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  sin.”  “A  miracle  is  an  event  in  physical  nature 
that  makes  unmistakably' plain  the  presence  and  direction 
of  God  working  for  a  moral  end.”  God  is  always  present 
and  always  working  in  nature;  and  he  means  that  man 
should  see  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and 
should  be  led  to  praise  him.  But  man  has  sinned ;  and 
sin  has  blinded  his  eyes  that  he  cannot,  and  will  not,  see 
God  in  his  world.  He  makes  that  order  of  nature  his 
God:  God,  its  creator  and  his  creator,  is  forgotten  and  de¬ 
nied.  So  God  works  in  such  a  way  as  to  arrest  man’s  at¬ 
tention.  He  breaks  through  the  thin  veil  of  the  natural 
order,  and  forces  man  to  look  through  the  opening,  that  is, 
through  the  miracle,  at  him,  a  personal  God,  who  works 
all  and  in  all.  He  thus  urges  them  to  see  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  nature  as  a  partial  expression  of  God’s  thought. 
Miracles  are  thus,  as  Gore  expresses  it  again,  “God’s  pro¬ 
test  against  man’s  blindness  to  him, — protests  in  which  he 
violates  a  superficial  uniformity  in  the  interests  of  a  deeper 
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law.”  The  Incarnate  Christ  would  be  the  natural  and 
reasonable  outcome  of  man^s  estrangement  from  God. 
“Was  it  not  necessary  for  the  Christ  to  suffer  all  these 
things  and  enter  into  glory?” 

2.  The  church  has  in  its  possession  documents  declar¬ 
ing  that  God  did  appear  on  the  earth  in  the  person  of 
Jesus.  These  documents  tell  of  the  supernatural  birth,  of 
the  gracious  and  wonderful  life,  the  atoning  death,  and  the 
triumphant  resurrection  and  ascension.  These  documents 
belong  to  the  sphere  not  of  myth,  but  of  history.  They 
are  near  in  time  to  the  events  of  which  they  speak,  “and 
the  line  of  connection  between  the  record  and  the  fact  is 
still  traceable.” 

The  newer  criticism  has  produced  not  a  shred  of  histor¬ 
ical  evidence  to  invalidate  the  substantial  trustworthiness 
of  these  documents.  All  the  fresh  discoveries  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  have  attested  their  genuineness.  And  it  is  on 
grounds  other  than  that  of  proper  historical  and  scientific 
criticism,  grounds  less  creditable  to  the  critics  than  to  the 
records,  that  they  can  be  discredited. 

We  do  not  need  to  affirm  that  every  miracle  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels  took  place  as  it  stands,  nor  that  every  verse  is  genu¬ 
ine.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  minor  portions 
have  been  interjected  later.  But  it  is  not  on  a  priori 
grounds  that  they  are  rejected.  The  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  does  not  warrant  us  in  accepting  them. 

A  favorite  form  of  argument  has  been  to  deny  .off-hand 
the  genuineness  of  John’s  Gospel,  and  then  assert  that, 
apart  from  this  Gospel,  Jesus  nowhere  claims  supernatural 
powers.  Professor  Gilbert  was  bold  enough  to  make  such 
an  assertion  while  still  accepting  John’s  Gospel.  But,  to 
take  one  or  two  illustrations  from  the  synoptists  only. 
Concerning  the  record  of  the  Temptation,  Sanday  writes; 
“If  anything  is  certain  in  history,  it  is  that  the  story  of- 
the  temptation  has  real  foundation,  in  fact,  for  the  simple 
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reason  that  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  in¬ 
vent  it.”‘  “There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  more  au¬ 
thentic.” 

Let  us  consider  this:  The  account  of  the  temptation 
could  have  come  from  no  other  source  than  Jesus  himself. 
And  look  at  the  assumption  underlying  the  story.  It  pre¬ 
supposes  the  possession  of  supernatural  powers  sufficient  to 
work  not  only  such  miracles  as  he  did,  but,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  crude  interference  with  natural  law,  still  more 
wonderful  ones.  “  The  story  implies  that  he  could  have 
turned  the  stones  into  bread,  could  have  cast  himself  down 
from  the]  pinnacle  of  the  temple  without  hurt,”  and  the 
reason  he  did  not  was  his  own  choice.  In  other  words, 
his  limitations  were  not  imposed  upon  him  from  without, 
but  werejself-limitations,  and  this  is  his  own  emphatic  as¬ 
sertion. 

The  kind  of  wonders  a  writer  inventing  narrative  would 
produce,  is  Jwell  illustrated  in  the  multitudes  of  apocry¬ 
phal  miracles  ascribed  to  Jesus.  Comparing  these  with 
those  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  we  at  once  say  of  the  latter. 
These  stories  could  not  have  been  invented.  They  are 
recordsjof^facts. 

Take  an  illustration  of  another  kind: — The  words  of 
our  Lord  in  Matthew  xi.  27-30,  “All  things  have  been 
delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father;  and  no  man  knoweth  the 
Son,  save'*the  Father ;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father, 
save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  re¬ 
veal  him.^  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,” 
etc.  It  has  been  well  called  the  greatest  text  in  the 
Bible.  Let  us  conjure  up  before  us  the  greatest,  the 
purest,  the  sweetest  human  being  we  have  ever  seen  or 
dreamed  of,  and  put  these  words  in  his  lips,  and  we  say  it 
is  mockery — blasphemy.  They  are  what  Sanday  calls 
“self-portraitures.”  “  They  present  to  us  a  character  which 
^Hastings’s  Bible  Dictionary,  art.“  Jesus  Christ.” 
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we  say  was^  because  it  has  been  so  described.”  “No  mere 
artist  in  words,  ever  painted  such  a  canvas  without  a 
living  model  before  him.” 

Follow  him  through  the  synoptists.  In  the  synagogue 
in  Nazareth  we  hear  him  saying:  “This  day  is  this  saying 
fulfilled.”  When,  at  the  close  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  he  speaks  of  those  who  will  come  too  late,  saying, 
“Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name?”  his 
reply  will  be,  “Depart  from  me.”  He  broke  into  home 
ties :  “  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is 

not  worthy  of  me.”  At  the  last  day,  he  declares,  he  will 
be  the  judge,  and  will  say,  “Come,  ye  blessed,  .  .  .  depart 
ye  cursed.”  He  proclaims  his  mission:  “The  Son  of  man 
is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many.”  “  This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant 
given  for  many  unto  the  remission  of  sins.”  “  If  this  is 
not  superhuman  authority  speaking  here,  it  is  superhuman 
arrogance.”  “Aut  Deus,  aut  homo  non  bonus.”  This 
Gospel  picture  simply  could  not  be  invented.  The  evan¬ 
gelists  were  too  near  the  events  to  understand  their  full 
significance ;  but  they  were  honest  men,  and  set  down  the 
records  of  the  events  and  the  words  of  Jesus.  “But  it  was 
not  their  doing  that  these  details  work  in  together  to  a  sin¬ 
gular  and  unsought  harmony.” 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  it  is  not  a  question  for  the 
experts  to  solve,  but  for  any  man  of  hone.st  mind  who  will 
look  straight  at  the  Gospel  narratives  and  the  Christ  there 
portrayed.  As  Dr.  Nicol  puts  it,  “What  the  experts  pos¬ 
sess  in  addition  to  what  the  people  possess  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  value.  Experts  may  wait  for  the  latest  paper- 
covered  book  from  Germany,  .  .  .  but  nothing  that  the  post 
or  newspaper  can  ever  bring  us  will  touch  the  convictions 
which  the  earnest  mind  may  arrive  at  from  the  study  of 
the  Lord’s  life  in  the  Gospels.” 

The  earnest  student  will  find,  to  summarize  briefly:  A 
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unique  and  absolutely  original  character,  incapable  of  in¬ 
vention;  a  being  at  one  with  humanity,  yet  claiming  and 
manifesting  absolute  perfection  of  character,  claiming  and 
exercising  the  attributes  and  prerogatives  of  deity;  a  life 
absolutely  harmonious  in  all  its  parts,  a  life  pointing  for¬ 
ward  from  the  beginning  of  its  public  activity,  not  to  vic¬ 
tory  and  honor  on  earth,  but  to  shame  and  death,  as  the 
deliberate  and  conscious  completion  of  its  mission.  We 
find  One  who,  according  to  his  own  words,  was  crucified 
and  buried,  and,  above  all,  who  rose  from  the  grave  and 
ascended  up  on  high. 

There  is  probably  no  better  attested  fact  of  history  than 
that  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  grave  and  ascended  into 
heaven ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  climax  of  the  his¬ 
torical  argument  for  the  truthfulness  of  Christ’s  claims. 
All  criticism  breaks  down  upon  this  tremendous  fact.  Like 
the  waves  beating  against  the  cliffs,  criticism  has  lashed 
itself  into  fury  against  the  Resurrection,  only  to  spend 
itself  in  a  moan  at  the  futility  of  the  attempt.  One  of  the 
latest  phases  of  the  attempt  is  to  talk  of  a  spiritual  resur¬ 
rection,  as  though  a  spirit  could  ever  be  buried !  Such 
efforts  are  their  own  best  answer. 

These  modern  critics  declare  that  John  created  Christ. 
John  declares  that  he  is  a  witness  to  Christ,  and  we 
can  catcli  pathos  in  his  words,  “This  is  the  disciple 
that  witnesseth  concerning  these  things,  and  wrote  these 
things,  and  we  know  that  his  witness  is  true.”  And  in 
his  epistle:  “That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  that 
which  we  have  heard,  that  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  that  which  we  beheld,  and  our  hands  handled,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Word  of  life  (and  the  life  was  manifested,  and 
'we  have  seen,  and  bear  witness,  and  declare  unto  you  the 
life,  the  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was 
manifested  unto  us) ;  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  unto  you  also,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship 
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with  us.”  A  “fair  deposit”  had  been  intrusted  to  their 
keeping^  and  above  their  life  it  must  be  kept.  They  were 
witnesses  to  the  Fact  of  Christ,  and  even  to  death  must 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

3.  But  the  Christian  faith  is  dependent  not  only  on 
the  historical  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  Our 
faith  can  never  stand  in  a  fact  of  history  alone.  The  be¬ 
liever  has  access  to  the  living  Christ  to  day.  He  meets 
him  face  to  face.  The  words  of  Christ  bring  comfort  and 
cheer  to  his  heart.  He  may  not  be  able  to  answer  the 
arguments  of  the  critics.  He  has  no  equipment  for  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  critical  arena.  He  has  no  disposition  to  do  so. 
He  judges  the  records  of  Christ’s  life  to  be  accurate,  be¬ 
cause  Christ  has  been  to  him  what  he  was  to  men  in  Gali¬ 
lee.  His  experience  corresponds  to  the  experience  of  men 
in  the  Gospels.  Christ  has  performed  a  greater  miracle  in 
his  heart  than  upon  the  eyes  of  the  man  born  blind.  The 
feeding  of  his  soul  is  as  great  a  wonder  to  him  as  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  multitudes.  Christ  said,  when  on  earth,  “Come 
unto  me,”  and  he  hears  the  same  invitation,  and  accepts  it, 
and  finds  rest.  In  other  words,  the  Gospels  do  not  so 
much  verify  his  experience  as  his  experience  verifies  the 
Gospels.  But  these  cannot  be  separated.  They  are  the 
two  modes  of  access  to  the  living  Christ.  He  reads  the 
Gospel  records;  and  in  very  truth,  he  is  the  blind  man, 
the  palsied,  the  woman  by  the  well,  the  one  who  labors 
and  is  heavy  laden;  and  he  hears  for  himself  Christ’s 
words,  and  feels  Christ’s  life  pulsing  in  him.  And  we  have 
the  combined  experience  of  all  the  ages,  the  fruits  of  that 
experience  in  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

If  I  alone  had  such  an  experience,  days  of  darkness  and 
hostile  criticism  might  cause* periods  of  doubt: — Is  it  not 
possible  that  this  is  all  the  fantasy  of  a  fevered  brain? 
There  are  many  happy  ones  who  have  no  such  doubt,  but 
to  others  they  are  daily  visitors.  We  do  well  to  recall 
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Dale’s  luminous  argument.  He  supposes  himself  to  be 
the  only  one  who  had  ever  seen  the  sun.  Others  knew 
that  darkness  came  and  went,  but  never  saw  the  sun  by 
day  or  stars  at  night — no  trace  could  be  found  in  litera¬ 
ture,  that  men  had  ever  seen  these  visions,  there  were  no 
words  for  star  or  sun,  and,  while  he  alone  had  seen  them, 
others  had  far  keener  vision  for  earthly  things.  Others 
would  regard  his  alleged  visions  as  figments  of  a  disordered 
brain;  but,  for  himself,  when  he  saw  the  sun  and  the 
stars,  he  would  know  his  senses  were  not  deceiving  him. 
Still,  on  a  dark  night  or  on  a  cloudy  day,  doubts  might 
creep  into  his  mind,  doubts  mastered  and  suppressed,  and 
yet,  if  many  dark  nights  and  cloudy  days  succeeded  one 
another,  doubts  which  would  grow  large  and  ominous. 
But  if  here  and  there  another  man  came  to  see  what  he 
saw,  and  an  ever-increasing  number;  and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  groups  of  men  asserted  the  same ;  and  a  long-lost  lit¬ 
erature  declared  that  poets  had  sung  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
and  sailors  had  guided  their  ships  by  them; — though  all 
this  would  not  make  his  vision  more  real  to  him,  yet  it 
would  forever  destroy  all  doubts  that  his  visions  may  have 
been  merely  subjective.  And  so  the  knowledge  that  other 
men  have  met  Christ,  and  have  found  life  and  hope  in 
him,  and  live  in  communion  with  him  day  by  day,  while 
it  does  not  make  Christ  more  real  to  us,  yet  it  saves  us 
from  doubting  the  trustworthiness  of  our  consciousness. 

4.  Still  further,  Christ  is  his  own  witness.  Men  may 
know  him  directly.  There  is  truth  in  Carlyle’s  statement: 
“Of  final  causes,  man  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  prove 
nothing,  knows  them  (if  he  knows  anything  of  them),  not 
by  the  glimmering  flint-sparks  of  logic,  but  by  an  infinitely 
higher  light  of  intuition.”  These  words  of  Carlyle  are  re¬ 
affirmed  by  Romanes,  “All  first  principles,  even  of  scien¬ 
tific  facts,  are  known  by  intuition  and  not  by  reason.” 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  God  is  of  the  nature  of  a  first  prin* 
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ciple.  No  one  can,  therefore,  dispute  the  necessary  con¬ 
clusion  that,  if  there  be  a  God,  he  is  knowable  (if  knowa- 
ble  at  all)  by  intuition,  and  not  by  reason. 

Faith  does  not  rest  on  the  mere  process  of  reasoning. 
Faith  is  rather  the  surrender  of  reason  and  the  whole  man 
to  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  directly  we  may  come  into 
knowledge  of  the  Eternal.  Immediately  we  know  Jesus 
to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  we  too,  as  Thomas,  fall  on  our  faces, 
and  say,  “My  Lord  and  my  God,”  or  as  Nathaniel,  “Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel.”  The 
story  of  Lord  Littleton  and  Gilbert  West  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  direct  coming  of  Christ  into  the  soul  of 
man  irrespective  of  argument,  and  even  in  spite  of  natural 
bias  against  him. 

Dr.  Dale  relates  a  similar  case  of  a  highly  intelligent  and 
cultured  gentleman  of  Japan.  Thoughts  came  into  his 
mind  of  a  personal  being  great  and  kindly,  above  him. 
He  was  anxious  to  learn  if  these  thoughts  were  true.  Con¬ 
fucius  could  not  help  him.  At  length  a  Christian  gave 
him  a  Chinese  Bible.  He  read  page  after  page,  until  he 
came  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  I  use 
his  words :  “  I  was  arrested,  fascinated.  I  had  never  seen 
or  heard  or  dreamed  of  a  morality  like  that.  I  felt  that  it 
was  above  the  reach  of  the  human  race,  that  it  must  have 
come  from  heaven,  that  the  man  who  wrote  that  chapter 
must  have  received  light  from  God — from  God,  about 
whose  existence  I  had  been  speculating.  And  then  I  read 
the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  words  of  Christ  filled  me  with 
wonder.  They  were  not  to  be  resisted.  I  could  not  re- 
Juse  Christ  my  faith.”  So  he  became  a  Christian.  He 
asked  no  questions  about  Paul  or  about  John,  whether 
they  were  normal  men  or  speculative  dreamers,  nor  about 
the  One  portrayed  by  John.  The  light  was  in  the  record. 
He  saw  it  and  believed.  “  He  did  not  ask  whether  the 
transcendent  perfection  could  have  been  the  creation  of 
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the  love  and  reverence  of  Christ’s  disciples ;  the  question 
was  impossible ;  it  had  been  as  easy  to  ask  whether  the 
splendors  of  Orion  could  have  been  kindled  from  earthly 
fires.  He  saw  the  divine  majesty  and  grace  of  Christ: 
what  could  he  do  but  worship  him  ?  ” 

That  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  and  among  the  pur¬ 
lieus  of  society,  the  same  is  true,  is  abundantly  attested 
from  the  experience  of  every  one  of  us.  The  story  has 
been  told  of  a  woman  of  loose  moral  character  who  earned 
a  livelihood  by  posing  for  a  noted  artist.  She  was  spec¬ 
ially  gifted  for  this  work.  Her  grace  of  form  and  her  imi¬ 
tative  genius  made  her  an  admirable  model.  If  she  were 
to  pose  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  she  would  gather  together 
all  the  material  of  the  queen’s  life,  visit  her  haunts,  and 
after  three  weeks  come  to  the  studio  as  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  One  day  the  artist  said,  “  You  would  make  a  splendid 
model  for  the  Magdalene.”  “And  who  is  that?”  she 
asked,  “and  where  shall  I  find  out  about  her?”  The  artist 
told  her,  and  procured  a  Testament.  She  went  to  her 
home,  and  for  the  first  time  came  face  to  face  with  herself 
in  Mary  Magdalene,  and  with  him  whose  words  and  acts 
were  such  as  she  had  never  even  dreamed  of.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  she  failed  to  appear.  After  a  further  three 
weeks  the  artist  sought  her  out,  and  found  a  transformed 
Magdalene,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  her  new  Master,  clothed, 
and  in  her  right  mind,  an  angel  of  mercy  to  those  who, 
like  herself,  had  gone  astray.  Now  all  this  is  not  senti¬ 
ment,  it  is  history ;  and  history  that  is  repeating  itself  every 
day. 

The  question,  to  sum  up,  is  simply  this:  Is  there  or  is 
here  not,  a  supernatural  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ? 
Has  God  created  us,  loved  us,  and  redeemed  us  in  the 
person  of  his  Son  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  If  this  is  true, 
its  opposite,  that  Christ  is  the  supreme  product  of  hu¬ 
man  reason,  is  false.  Through  our  direct  access  to  himi 
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and  our  communion  with  him  day  by  day ;  through  the 
spoken  and  recorded  experience  of  the  thousands  of  the 
redeemed,  all  verifying,  and  being  verified,  by  the  histor^ 
ical  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospel  records, — we  have  as¬ 
surance  that  the  Eternal  Word  was  made  flesh,  and,  be¬ 
holding  his  glory,  we  are  being  transformed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory.  And  our  hearts  affirm  the  an¬ 
cient  phrase:  “Thou  art  the  King  of  glory,  O  Christ. 
Thou  art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father.  When  thou 
tookest  upon  thee  to  deliver  man,  thou  didst  not  abhor  the 
virgin’s  womb.  When  thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness 
of  death,  thou  didst  open  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all 
believers.” 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

MORE  TRANSLATIONS  OF  GERMAN  POETRY. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D, 

The  interest  in  my  former  article^  leads  me  to  believe 
that  some  further  samples  of  German  lyrical  poetry  will 
be  welcome.  1  give  first  some  pieces  from  Heine.  The 
rendering  of  Heine  into  English  verse  is  proverbially  diffi- 
cult.  But,  indeed,  the  translation  of  the  lyrics  generally  is 
not  easy.  One  meets  with  versions  which,  as  metrical  para¬ 
phrases,  are  repulsively  bald,  even  when  correct.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  enunciated  by  the  late  J.  A.  Synionds  seems  well  worth 
remembering  in  this  connection:  “A  good  translation 
should  resemble  a  plaster-cast,  the  English  being  plaque 
upon  the  original,  so  as  to  reproduce  the  exact  form.” 
And  yet,  while  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  general 
principle,  I  incline  to  agree  with  those  who  think  there  is 
something  better  than  either  exact  reproduction  of  form,  or 
absurdly  literal  transcripts  of  matter.  That  better  thing  is, 
to  throw  one’s  self  into  the  mind,  the  spirit,  of  the  original, 
so  that  its  aroma  may  be  caught  and  preserved.  The 
delicacy,  the  grace,  the  fragrance,  we  must,  if  possible,  re¬ 
tain,  even  where  the  genius  of  our  language  may  at  times 
require  a  somewhat  different  thought-mold  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  being  translated.  More  than  the  meter  or 
verse-form  of  the  original  is  the  faithful  presentation  of  the 
poet’s  meaning,  mind,  and  spirit.  So  far  back  as  Horace, 
we  can  find  some  appreciation  of  these  things,  for,  says  the 
“Ars  Poetica,” — 

I  “Verse  Translations  from  Modern  German  Poetry,”  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  Vol.  lix.  (1902),  pp.  162-168. 
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“  Nec  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere,  fidus 
Interpres.” 

The  German  lyrics  seem  to  be  nowise  lacking  in  rich¬ 
ness  of  musical  harmony ;  their  note  is  often  full  and  lofty ; 
and  bewitching  assonances  abound.  The  simplicity  of 
many  of  them  is  exquisite,  and  the  lyrical  effect  and  charm 
are  all  their  own.  Full  they  are  of  that  fragrant  heat 
which  makes  lyrical  poetry  so  dear  to  men.  The  instances 
are  not  few  in  which  we  must  claim  for  them  to  be  in¬ 
spired  lyrics,  perfect  in  sentiment,  in  expression,  and  in  po¬ 
etic  form.  Tenderness,  geniality,  sweetness,  fire,  strength, 
and  superb  musical  utterance,  are  among  the  qualities  they 
discover. 

Heine’s  “Spring  Song”  is  simply  exquisite — a  genuine 
production  of  the  heart.  I  give  it  thus: — 

“  Softly  sounding  in  my  soul 
Are  all  sweet  chimes  meeting, 

Ring  thou  forth,  sweet  song  of  Spring, 

Ring  out  far  thy  greeting. 

“  Ring  out  where  in  yonder  house 
Flowers  are  fair  and  fleeting, 

If  you  see  a  little  rose,  1 

Say  I  send  her  greeting.” 

A  famous  poem  is  Heine’s  “  Lotus-Flower,”  which  I 
render  as  follows,  though  such  renderings  can  never  be  to 
one’s  own  satisfaction  : — 

“  The  lotus-flower  grows  weary, 

Before  the  sun’s  proud  might, 

With  drooping  head — so  dreary  — 

She  dreams  of  shady  night. 

The  moon,  whose  love  availeth, 

Doth  wake  her  with  his  light, 

And  she  to  him  unveileth 
Her  face—  a  goodly  sight. 

”  She  blooms  and  glows  and  gleameth — 

Looks  fondly  to  the  height ; 

She  breathes  and  weeps  and  trembleth 
For  love  and  love’s  own  plight.” 

VOL.  LX.  No.  239.  6 
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How  finely,  in  his  little  poem  “To  my  Heart,”  Heine 
anticipates  a  favorite  note  of  Browning,  when  he  sings 
that  all  exists  for  love  : — 

“  O  heart,  my  heart,  be  not  opprest. 

No  fate  of  thine  need  thee  appal, 

Thy  spring-time  shall  enrich  thee  all — 

Thy  winter  leave  thee  only  blest. 

"  How  much  remains  thy  woe  above  ! 

How  fair  the  world  doth  still  abide  ! 

O  heart  of  mine,  whate’er  betide. 

Think  all,  yea,  all’s  for  thee  to  love.” 

Nothing,  of  all  that  Heine  wrote,  redounded  more  to 
his  credit  than  the  two  sonnets  “  To  my  Mother.”  Of  the 
first  of  these  I  now  subjoin  a  rendering : — 

”  My  head  I  have  been  wont  right  high  to  bear. 

My  spirit  hath  been  rather  stiff  and  tough. 

The  gaze  of  even  a  king  were  not  enough 
To  make  me  any  look  of  trouble  wear. 

Yet,  mother  dear,  I  openly  will  tell — 

Though  spirit  proud  doth  greatly  me  inflate. 

Yet  in  thy  presence,  trusty,  loved,  sedate. 

Full  oft  fear  holds  me,  in  its  mighty  spell. 

Is  it  thy  spirit,  which  subdues  me  quite, — 

Thy  spirit  bold,  which,  piercing  things  outright. 

Flares  out,  and  soars  aloft  to  heaven’s  height  ? 

Torments  me  now  the  thought  of  grief  that  fell 

And  caused  thy  heart  for  deeds  of  mine  to  swell— 

Thy  faithful  heart,  which  did  me  love  so  well.” 

Geibel’s  poem  on  “The  Two  Angels”  is^remarkable ^for 
the  beauty  of  its  imagery  and  its  realistic  charm  : — 

”  Knowesl  thou,  O  heart,  those  sister-angels  twain 

That  with  swift  wings  came  down  from  regions  higher  ; 

Friendship,  peace  bringing  in  her  Lily  train. 

Love  who,  with  rosy  flame,  doth  aye  inspire  ? 

”  Dark  are  the  locks  of  Love,  fiery  her  eye,1 

Fair  as  the  Spring,  when  buds  begin  to  heave  : 

Friendship  is  fair,  her  blooms  of  softer  dye. 

And  mild  and  still  as  any  summer  eve. 
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Love  is  a  rushing  sea,  where  on  the  crest 
So  billowy  the  waves  in  thousands  rise  : 

Friendship  a  mountain  lake,  within  whose  breast 
Are  mirrored  deep  and  clear  the  azure  skies. 

'*  Love  hath  her  entrance  like  a  lightning  gleam. 

Friendship  creeps  on  like  moonlight  but  begun. 

Love,  to  acquire  and  hold,  hath  for  her  dream  : 

Friendship  to  offer,  but  to  ask  from  none. 

“  Thrice  blest,  thrice  highly  to  be  praised,  the  heart 
Wherein  these  sister-angels  both  reside, 

And  where  the  Rose’s  glow  doth  never  part 
From  the  soft-scented  and  pure  Lily’s  side.” 

Freiligrath’s  piece  on  “  Love’s  Durance  ”  is  a  most 
touching  and  purely  lyrical  poem.  If  Edmund  Spenser 
gave  us  a  “  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love”  rising  on  “golden 
wings”  unto  “heaven’s  heights,”  Freiligrath  has  given  us 
a  Hymn  of  Human  Love  of  the  most  moving  and  beauti¬ 
ful  character.  I  give  it  thus  : — 

”  Oh,  love  as  long  as  love  thou  canst ! 

Oh,  love  as  long  as  love  thou  mayst ! 

The  hour  will  come,  the  hour  will  come. 

When,  at  the  grave,  grief  must  be  faced. 

”  See  that  thy  heart  doth  ever  glow— 

Doth  love  enclose  and  love  enshrine. 

As  long  as  e’er  some  other  heart 
In  love  responsive  beats  with  thine  ! 

”  Whoso  to  thee  unlocks  his  soul. 

Him  shalt  thou  love  with  all  thy  might ! 

His  ev’ry  hour  thou  shalt  make  glad. 

Let  no  dark  cloud  on  him  alight. 

'*  Oh,  guard  right  well  the  tongue’s  wild  speech, 

The  fateful  word  is  lightly  said  ! 

God  knows,  by  it  was  meant  no  ill ; 

Thy  friend  yet  weeps  and  bows  his  head. 

”  Oh,  love  as  long  as  love  thou  canst ! 

Ob,  love  as  long  as  love  thou  mayst ! 

The  hour  will  come,  the  hour  will  come. 

When,  at  the  grave,  grief  must  be  faced. 
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“  Thou  kneelest  down  beside  the  tomb, 

Thou  veilest  sad  and  streaming  eyes, 

Thy  friend  thou  ne’er  again  shalt  see — 

Beneath  the  grave's  dank  grass  he  lies. 

“  There  criest  thou,— ‘  Oh,  cast  thine  eyes 
On  him  who  weeps  upon  thy  grave  ; 

Forgive  that  e’er  )  did  thee  wrong ; 

Gwl  knows,  ’twas  not  to  wound  I  gave  !  ’ 

“  He  sees  thee  not.  nor  hears  thy  plaint. 

Comes  not  unto  thy  fond  embrace, 

The  lips,  that  oft  were  pressed  to  thine. 

Will  never  say, — ‘  I  do  efface.’ 

“  Efface  he  did,  forgave  thee  all, 

Yet  many  were  the  tears  that  fell 
For  thee  and  for  thy  thoughtless  word  — 

But  now  he  sleeps,  with  him  ’tis  well  ! 

“  Then  love  as  long  as  love  thou  canst ! 

Oh,  love  as  long  as  love  thou  inaytt ! 

The  hour  will  come,  the  hour  will  come, 

When,  at  the  grave,  grief  must  be  faced.” 

Halm’s  romantic  poem,  “My  Heart,  I  wish  to  ask  thee,” 
has  been  very  popular  in  Germany.  It  runs  as  follows : — 

”  My  heart,  I  wish  to  ask  thee  : 

‘  What  is  thy  love  begun  ?  ’ 

‘  Two  souls  whose  thought  hath  coalesced. 

Two  hearts  whose  beat  is  one  !  ’ 

”  ‘  And  tell  me  whence  Love  conieth  ?  ’ 

*  She  comes  and  there  is  She  !  ’ 

‘  And  say,  how  Love  evanisheth  ?  ’ 

‘  But  that — that  ne’er  can  be  !  ’ 

”  ‘  And  when  grows  Love  the  purest?  ’ 

‘  When  self  is  most  forgot.’ 

‘  And  when  doth  Love  the  deepest  run  ?  ’ 

‘  When  stillest  is  her  lot.’ 

”  ‘  And  when  is  Love  the  richest?  ’ 

‘  When  most  her  giving  proves.’ 

‘  And  say,  what  is  it  that  Love  speaks  ?  ’ 

*  She  does  not  sp>eak — she  loves.’  ” 

Another  German  lyric  on  “  The  Heart  ”  is  that  by  Her¬ 
mann  Neumann,  whose  quaint  and  curious  form  I  turn  to 
English  thus : — 
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Two  chambers  hath  the  heart, 

Where  do  dwell 
Both  Joy  and  Sorrow’s  smart. 

“  When  Joy  wakes  in  the  one, 

Then  slumber 
In  th’  other  is  not  done. 

“  Therefore,  O  Joy,  pure-flaked. 

Speak  softly. 

That  Sorrow  be  not  waked.” 

K.  E.  Ebert,  in  his  rousing  poem  entitled  Ermunter- 
ungy  calls  men  from  lethargic  gloom  in  the  following 
strain : — 

”  The  lark  ascends  through  clear  resounding  sky. 

There,  the  embodiment  of  song,  to  cry 
And  beat  this  happy  trill  in  heavenly  air; — 

‘  The  world  is  fair  !  ’ 

"The  morning  ray  awakes  the  beauteous  flower. 

Unlocks  its  wealth  of  grace — a  fragrant  dower. 

From  every  opening  chalice  scents  declare: — 

‘  The  world  is  fair  !  ’ 

"  On  silvery  stream,  on  glistening  brook. 

Are  fleeting  wavelets  passing  shady  nook 
To  lave  the  beach  where  nature’s  mind  they  share: — 

‘  The  world  is  fair  !  ’ 

"  Why  standest  thou,  Oman,  with  face  depressed 
And  look’st  adown  into  thy  darksome  breast. 

When  might’st  thou  all  this  jubilation  share: — 

‘  The  world’s  so  fair  !  ’  ” 

Ferrand’s  poem  on  “The  Rosebush”  is  instinct  with  the 
energy  and  pathos  of  life: — 

"  Beneath  the  rose-bush  sleeps  the  child. 

The  buds  burst  forth  in  breeze  so  mild, 

Ilis  rest  so  blest,  his  dreams  so  sweet. 

In  play  he  seems  for  angels  meet. 

The  years  glide  by. 

"  A  maid  before  the  rose-tree  stands. 

Its  fragrance  rises  on  all  hands. 

Her  palm  she  lays  on  swelling  breast. 

And  glows  in  wondrous  happy  rest. 

The  years  glide  by. 
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“  Before  the  tree  a  mother  bends — 

The  evening  breeze  a  rustling  lends— 

She  broods  on  joys  time  did  efface, 

And  swathes  in  tears  her  pensive  face. 

The  years  glide  by. 

“  Stript  of  its  dress  the  rose-tree  grieves, 

The  autumn’s  breath  hath  lx>rne  its  leaves 
To  where  they  fade,  and,  whisp’ring,  fall 
On  silent  grave — a  lonesome  pall. 

The  years  glide  by.” 

Perhaps  sufficient  samples  have  now  been  given  to  show 
how  German  lyrical  poetry  fulfills  the  requirements  of 
Horace  when  he  says, — 

”  Nec  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata,  dulcia  sunto,” 
a  dictum  of  the  “Ars  Poetica”  which  was  long  ago  thus 
freely  rendered, — 

*'  ’Tis  not  enough  a  poem’s  finely  writ ; 

It  must  affect  and  captivate  the  soul.” 

While  the  German  lyrics  are  not  wanting  in  the  depth 
of  sympathy  with  nature,  the  warmth  of  affection,  the 
brilliancy  of  language  and  the  splendor  of  imagery,  with 
which  they  voice  subjects  like  love,  friendship,  the  ten¬ 
derness,  humor,  and  pallios,  of  life ;  yet  they  do  not  lack 
the  spiritualism  of  the  poetic  temperament,  whereby  they 
are  seen,  in  their  intensity  and  fire,  to  be  pregnant  with 
spiritual  feeling  and  higher  hope  and  aspiration.  Such 
lyric  verse  deserves  the  appreciation  which  even  the  an¬ 
cients  taught  us  to  render.  Horace,  with  imaginative 
genius  ever  ready  to  catch  fire,  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  Odes,  what  manner  of  appreciation  was  theirs  of 
old — how 

”  Fruitful  Tibur’s  filiady  groves 
Its  pleasant  springs  and  purling  streams, 

Shall  raise  a  lasting  name, 

And  set  him  high  in  sounding  fame 
For  Lyric  verse.” 

Quae  Tibur  acquac  fertile  perjluunt. 

FJ  spissae  nemonon  comae 
P'ingent  yFolio  carmine  nobilem. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  TWO  BODIES. 

BV  GBORGB  DANA  BOARDMAN,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

According  to  St.  Paul  the  Christian  has  two  bodies  : 
F'irst,  a  present  body,  which  the  apostle  calls  a  psychical 
body, — that  is,  a  body  suited  to  the  psyche;  secondly,  a 
future  body,  which  the  apostle  calls  a  pneumatic  body, — 
that  is,  a  body  suited  to  the  pneti^na.  It  is  a  profound  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  deserves  profound  study:  it  is  St.  Paul’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  philosophy  of  the  hereafter. 

St.  Paul  is  discussing  the  resurrection  problem  :  “  But 
some  one  will  say.  How  are  the  dead  raised  ?  And  with 
what  kind  of  body  do  they  come?”  (i  Cor.  xv.  35.) 

Baffling  as  these  questions  were  in  our  apostle’s  day, 
they  are  still  more  baffling  in  these  days  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence.  When  we  remember  how  death  disintegrates  the 
body  into  its  constituent  elements,  decomposing  the  corpse 
into  dust  and  gases,  recomposing  these  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  into  air,  water,  plants,  new  kinds  of  flesh,  and  so  on, 
we  may  ask  with  an  emphasis  to  which  the  Corinthian 
doubter  was  a  stranger.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  dead  to 
be  raised  ?  ^ 

*  How  grim  Hamlet’s  comment  on  poor  Yorick’s  skull  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Elsinore: — 

“To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio !  Why  may  not  im¬ 
agination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a 
bunghole  ?  ...  As  thus  :  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alex¬ 
ander  returneth  into  dust ;  the  dust  is  earth  ;  of  earth  we  make  loam  : 
and  why  of  that  loam,  whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not  stop  a 
beer-barrel  ? 

“Imperious  Caesar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay, 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  ; 

Oh,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 

Should  patch  a  wall  t’  expel  the  winter’s  flaw  !  ’’ 

— Hamlet,  v.  i. 
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Again,  assuming  that  the  constituents  of  which  the  dead 
body  is  composed,  but  scattered  here  and  there,  could  be 
re-collected,  another  question  arises  :  With  what  kind  of 
body  will  the  dead  rise  ?  What  will  be  their  shape,  their 
size,  their  organs,  their  functions,  their  appearance  ?  Will 
the  future  body  be  so  much  like  the  present  that  we  shall 
know  each  other  in  heaven  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  many 
questions  which  make  the  problem  of  the  future  body 
among  the  most  fascinating  of  riddles.  And  so  we  turn 
to  St.  Paul’s  answer  (i  Cor.  xv.  36-49).  It  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  answer.  Let  us  ponder  it  in  detail. 

I.  THE  THREEFOLD  ANALOGY. 

And,  first,  the  threefold  analogy  ( i  Cor.  xv.  36-41). 
Not  that  these  analogies  from  nature  prove  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  resurrection.  They  are  only  illustrations,  or 
metaphorical  arguments,  strongly  hinting  from  admitted 
facts  in  nature  the  possibility  and  the  manner  of  the  res¬ 
urrection.  Let  us  glance  at  some  of  these  analogies. 

1.  Death  the  Condition  of  Life. — From  the  first  anal¬ 
ogy  we  learn  this :  Death  is  the  condition  of  life :  “  Thou 
fool,  what  thou  thyself  sowest  is  not  made  alive,  except  it 
die”  (i  Cor.  xv.  36). 

Disorganization  is  the  condition  of  reorganization. 
Death  is  the  key  to  life.  Indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said,  at 
least  of  God’s  children, — 

“  There  is  no  death.  What  seems  so  is  transition. 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  Elysian 
Whose  portal  we  call  death.” 

— H.  W.  LONGFEbLOW. 

2.  Change  Consistent  with  Identity. — From  the  sec¬ 
ond  analogy  we  learn  this  :  Change  is  consistent  with 
identity :  “And  what  thou  sowest,  not  the  body  that  will 
be  sowest  thou,  but  a  bare  grain,  it  may  be  of  wheat,  or  of 
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some  other  kind.  But  God  gave  it  a  body  just  as  he  will¬ 
ed,  and  to  each  of  the  seeds  a  body  of  its  own  ”  ( i  Cor. 
XV.  37,  38).  That  is  to  say,  God  in  the  original  act’ of 
creating  gave,  as  it  pleased  him,  to  each  kind  of  seed  its 
own  body,  its  own  characteristic  organism.  And  that 
characteristic  organism  each  kind  of  seed  retains  to  this 
day ;  men  do  not  gather  figs  from  thorns,  nor  grapes  from 
brambles.  Nevertheless,  when  you  sow,  you  do  not  sow 
the  matured  plant ;  you  sow  only  the  kernel.  Yet  how 
different  the  full-grown  stalk  from  the  buried  germ  !  How 
different  the  mighty  oak  from  the  tiny  acorn  !  Let,  then, 
agriculture  teach  you  in  this  matter  of  the  resurrection. 
Alike  in  the  case  of  the  plant  and  in  the  case  of  the  human 
body,  change  of  constituent  is  consistent  with  preserva¬ 
tion  of  identity.  Nevertheless,  although  the  future  body 
will  probably  be  as  different  from  the  present  body  as  the 
tasselled  cornstalk  is  from  the  kernel,  or  the  oak  from  the 
acorn,  yet  the  future  body  will  certainly  be  identical  with 
the  present  body.  Remember  that  the  man  does  not  live 
who  knows  what  that  precise  thing  is  which  constitutes 
identity.  Where  is  the  philosopher  who  can  tell  me 
wherein  consists  the  identity  of.  the  full-grown  oak  and 
the  buried  acorn?  Yet  both  oak  and  acorn  are  one  and 
the  same  individual  organism.  It  is  sown  an  acorn ;  it  is 
raised  an  oak.  Chemists  tell  us  that  certain  substances 
are  capable  of  assuming  entirely  different  aspects,  which 
capacity  they  call  allotropy ;  for  example,  carbon  as  coal 
is  hard  and  black,  carbon  as  graphite  is  soft  and  iron-gray, 
carbon  as  diamond  is  adamantine  and  dazzling ;  yet  the 
substance,  whether  coal,  graphite,  or  diamond,  is  one  and 
the  same  substance — namely,  carbon.  So,  also,  is  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  the  dead.  It  is  a  splendid  instance  of  allotro¬ 
py.  The  dead  body  is,  if  you  please,  God’s  diamond  in 
the  guise  of  coal ;  the  future  body  will  be,  if  you  please, 
God’s  coal  in  the  guise  of  diamond.  Whether  buried  or 
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raised,  the  “body”  is  the  same.  It  is  the  personality,  the 
egOy  which  is  the  basis  of  the  identity ;  and  the  ego  is  in¬ 
destructible.  The  future  body  is  a  sublime  instance  of 
what  philosophers  call  “Conservation  of  Energy,”  or 
“  Principle  of  Continuity.”  The  buried  body  and  the 
risen  body,  like  the  acorn  and  the  oak,  are  phenomenally 
different,  yet  essentially  identical. 

3.  Matter  Capable  of  Endless  Diversities. — From  the 
third  analogy  we  learn  this :  Matter  is  capable  of  an  end¬ 
less  diversity  of  aspects:  “All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh; 
but  there  is  one  flesh  of  men,  another  flesh  of  beasts,  anoth¬ 
er  flesh  of  birds,  another  of  fishes.  There  are  also  heavenly 
bodies  and  earthly  bodies;  but  the  glory  of  the  heavenly 
is  one,  and  that  of  the  earthly  is  another.  There  is  one 
glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  an¬ 
other  glory  of  the  stars;  for  star  differs  from  star  in  glory” 
(i  Cor.  XV.  39-41).  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  for  finite 
man  to  limit  the  diversity  of  conditions  and  aspects  which 
matter  in  the  hands  of  an  infinite  God  may  assume.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  you  had  never  seen  a  star,  or  a  plant,  or  an  ani¬ 
mal  ;  suppose  that  you  had  never  had  even  a  conception  of 
them.  Suppose  that  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  the 
creative  week  you  had  stood  with  the  inspired  seer  on  his 
mount  of  panoramic  vision.  The  created  yet  chaotic  ele- 
mentsof  the  universe,  the  organizing  breath  of  God,  the  neb¬ 
ulous  light,  the  separating  expanse,  the  grouping  seas  and 
lands, — all  these  have  glided  before  you.  lieholding  these 
wonders,  you  might  have  supposed  that  the  Creator’s  ver¬ 
satility  was  exhausted.  lint  lo!  there  burst  into  view 
every  variety  of  plant  from  daisy  to  cedar ;  every  variety 
of  animal  from  snail  to  elephant;  every  variety  of  heav¬ 
enly  body  from  meteor  to  star.  You  had  no  conception  of 
these  possibilities;  yet  these  possibilities  have  been  act¬ 
ually  realized  before  your  eyes  in  space  and  in  time.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  Infinite  One  has  exhausted  all  his 
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resources  of  versatility?  He  who  has  wrought  such  a 
various  past  can  most  surely  work  a  future  as  various. 
Let  us  beware  lest  we  incur  in  this  matter  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  our  King’s  rebuke  of  the  Sadducees  touching  this 
very  point;  “Ye  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the 
power  of  God”  (Matt.  xxii.  29). 

II.  APPLICATION  OF  THE  THREEFOLD  ANALOGY. 

And  now  we  pass  to  our  apostle’s  application  of  his 
threefold  analogy  ( i  Cor.  xv.  42-44 ). 

The  analogy  from  the  vegetable  world  seems  to  take 
special  hold  of  our  apostle,  and  so  it  colors  his  whole  ap¬ 
plication, — “It  is  sown.'*'*  But  what  is  it  that  is  sown? 
The  body  that  will  be?  No.  But  the  bare  seed,  the 
germinal  principle,  the  Vis  Fortnaiiva^  that  mysterious 
something — whatever  you  please  to  call  it — which  is  the 
basis  of  the  identity.  And  the  changes  which  that  sown 
germ  undergoes  are  radical.  For  example :  “//  is  sown  in 
corruption.'*'*  Decomposition  is  the  very  reason  why  we 
are  forced  to  put  away  our  loved  ones  out  of  our  sight. 
“//  is  raised  hi  incorruption.'*'*  He  that  believes  on  him 
who  is  himself  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  though  he 
die,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whoever  lives  and  believes  on 
him  shall  never  die.  “//  is  sown  in  dishonor.'*'*  However 
much  we  love  our  departed  friends,  however  elaborate  and 
costly  the  sepulchral  honors  we  pay  them,  the  very  fact 
that  we  are  forced  to  hide  them  amid  the  gloom  and  the 
worms  of  the  grave  is  a  brand  of  dishonor.  “//  is  raised 
in  glory.'*'*  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven,  whence  we  also 
wait  for  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  will  trans¬ 
form  the  body  of  our  humiliation  into  conformity  to 
the  body  of  his  glory.  “//  is  sown  in  iveakness.'*'*  The 
mute,  motionless  corpse,  unable  to  resist  decomposition 
and  coffin-lid  and  funeral  procession  and  grave-sod,  is  the 
very  symbol  of  weakness.  “//  is  raised  in  power?"*  Re- 
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call  the  apparently  supernatural  capacities  of  Christ’s  risen 
body;  and  we  are  to  be  fashioned  like  him,  he  being  the 
first-fruit  of  those  that  sleep,  alike  their  pledge-sheaf  and 
their  prophetic  type.  Death,  then,  is  the  very  opposite  of 
calamity  to  those  who  fall  asleep  in  Jesus.  To  bury  our 
loved  ones  is  really  to  plant  them  for  a  nobler  life. 

III.  THE  TWO  BODIES. 

Again  the  two  bodies:  “It  is  sown  a  psychical  body,  it 
is  raised  a  pneumatic  body  ”  ( i  Cor.  xv.  44 ).  Observe, 
the  contrast  is  not,  as  the  Authorized  Version  seems  to 
imply,  between  what  is  “natural”  or  what  is  “spiritual,” 
between  what  is  material  or  what  is  immaterial, — the  con¬ 
trast  is  between  the  two  sides  of  man’s  inner  nature;  the 
lower,  which  St.  Paul  call  the  “psychical,”  and  the  high¬ 
er,  which  St.  Paul  calls  the  “pneumatic.” 

The  assertion  which  our  apostle  makes  is  this :  There  is 
a  psychical  body,  or  a  body  suited  to  the  psyche,  the  lower 
part  of  our  nature ;  and  there  is  a  pneumatic  body,  or  body 
suited  to  the  pnemna,  the  higher  part  of  our  nature.  And 
his  argument  is  this:  As  certainly  as  we  have  a  body  suit¬ 
ed  to  our  lower  psychical  nature,  just  so  certainly  shall  we 
have  a  body  suited  to  our  higher  pneumatic  nature. 

The  Psychical  Body. — Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  present  body  is  a  psychical  body.  However 
unsuited  to  the  higher,  spiritual,  pneumatic  nature,  the 
present  body  is,  it  is  admirably  suited  to  the  lower,  ani¬ 
mal,  psychical  nature.  See  how  readily  and  perfectly  it 
obeys  the  psyche,  or  animal  instincts;  how  reluctantly  and 
imperfectly  it  obeys  the  pneuma,  or  spiritual  instincts. 
The  savage,  so  completely  the  creature  of  circumstance 
and  impulse  and  instinct,  is  the  type  of  the  psychical  man. 
Notice,  also,  that  if  ever  a  man  lives  a  life  that  is  merely 
animal,  it  is  the  barbarian.  And  there  is  no  man  that 
finds  the  present  body  such  a  fit  instrument  of  his  wants 
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and  instincts  and  tendencies  as  the  savage.  This  present 
body  is  a  well-nigh  perfect  organ  gf  the  psyche.  Well, 
then,  may  our  apostle  call  it  a  psychical  body. 

The  Pneumatic  Body. — Glance  now  at  the  other  state¬ 
ment  that  the  coining  body  is  to  be  a  pneumatic  body. 
Hearing  in  mind  that  the  pneuma,  or  spirit,  is  the  highest 
part  of  man’s  nature — that  part  which  is  made  in  the  im¬ 
age  and  after  the  likeness  of  God,  and  which  makes  man 
but  little  lower  than  God  himself — that  capacity  by  which 
he  has  the  sense  of  God,  coming  into  felt  contact  with 
him,  apprehending  him,  knowing  him,  entering  into  con¬ 
scious  fellowship  with  him,  becoming  a  partaker  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature  as  being  a  son  of  the  Father  of  spirits — bear¬ 
ing  all  this  in  mind,  it  needs  little  argument  to  show  that, 
in  whatever  respects  this  present  body  is  most  suited  to 
our  psychical,  animal  nature,  in  these  respects  it  is  most 
unsuited  to  our  pneumatic,  spiritual  nature.  While  the 
present  body  is  an  unobstructed  inlet  and  outlet  for  the 
psyche,  it  is  a  blockaded  port  to  the  pneuma.  It  is  easy 
to  walk  by  sight,  which  is  the  psychical  life,  for  here  we 
have  the  help  of  a  psychical  body;  it  is  hard  to  walk  by 
faith,  which  is  a  pneumatic  life,  for  here  we  have  the  em¬ 
bargo  of  a  psychical  body.  There  is  a  profound  philoso¬ 
phy  in  a  temperate  Christian  asceticism,  buffeting  the 
body,  and  bringing  it  into  bondage;  it  clarifies  and  sharp¬ 
ens  the  spiritual  sense  and  girds  up  the  spiritual  powers. 
But  even  here  the  body  as  now  constituted  is  at  best  but  a 
miserable  organ  of  what  is  highest  in  man’s  nature,  as 
many  an  earnest  Christian  has  bitterly  felt.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  like  all  those  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
he  groans  within  himself,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  the  re¬ 
demption,  of  our  body.  And  what  a  glorious  body  that  re¬ 
deemed  body  will  be!  What  its  figure  or  precise  nature 
will  be  we  know  not;  for  the  Bible  has  not  revealed  it. 

But  we  do  know  this,  for  this  the  Bible  has  revealed :  it 
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will  be  a  body  as  perfectly  suited  to  the  pneuma,  or  our 
higher  nature,  as  the  present  body  is  suited  to  the  psyche, 
or  our  lower  nature.  And  as  the  pneuma  is  incomparably 
nobler  than  the  psyche,  so  will  the  coming  pneumatic 
body  be  incomparably  nobler  than  the  present  psychical 
body.  It  will  be  the  same  body  as  the  present,  but  as 
much  more  glorious  as  the  golden  sheaves  of  autumn  are 
more  glorious  than  the  decaying  seeds  of  spring.  Blessed 
then  is  the  light  which  our  passage  casts  on  the  future 
state.  True,  it  does  not  tell  us  what  the  coming  body  will 
be.  But  it  tells  us,  what  is  more  important  for  us  to  know, 
that  that  body  will  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  noblest,  di- 
vinest  part  of  our  nature.  It  tells  us  that  emancipated, 
glorified  pneuma,  or  spirit,  will  be  inyested  with  a  pneu¬ 
matic  or  spiritual  body  perfectly  correspondent  to  all  her 
majestic  wants,  perfectly  instrumental  to  all  her  majestic 
capacities.  It  tells  us  the  coming  pneumatic  body  will  be 
in  very  fact  the  Novum  Organon  of  that  celestial  realm  in 
a  sense  transcendently  sublimer  than  any  which  Francis 
Bacon  ever  conceived.  It  tells  us  that  the  then  glorified 
pneuma,  girded  with  a  rectified  reason,  a  clarified  con¬ 
science,  a  free  and  regent  will,  gifted  with  powers  of  direct 
and  sacred  intuition,  endowed  with  the  dynamic  force  of 
an  immortal  growth,  gathering  eternally  fresh  accessions 
of  strength  and  knowledge  and  love  and  purity  and  glory, 
shall  have  in  her  own  pneumatic  body  a  perfect  and  shin¬ 
ing  vehicle  for  her  measureless  advancements.  In  fine,  it 
tells  us  that  our  salvation  will  be  a  whole  salvation a  com¬ 
plete  transfiguration  of  the  entire  man,  an  everlasting  be¬ 
atitude  for  spirit  and  soul  and  body. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  TRIAL 
OF  CHRIST. 

BY  HON.  HBNRY  M.  CHBBYBR. 

The  wonderful  influence  of  the  life  and  personality  of 
Christ  has  obscured  the  fact  that  the  central  event  in  his 
life  took  the  form  of  a  judicial  proceeding.  And  yet  the 
birth  of  modern  history  was  on  Calvary.  Lamartine  just¬ 
ly  says,  “  His  tomb  was  the  grave  of  the  old  world  and  the 
cradle  of  the  new.” 

In  its  forensic  aspects  that  great  event  was  a  judicial 
tragedy.  It  embraced  what  seems  to  be  a  twofold  crim¬ 
inal  trial;  although  some  writers  have  claimed  that  it  was 
but  a  single  trial,  with  a  preliminary  examination  pre¬ 
ceding  the  final  trial  and  sentence.  Capital  trials  always 
have  a  strange  fascination  for  those  not  familiar  with 
them.  History  gives  us  instances  of  this  fact  in  the  trials 
of  Charles  the  First,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  of  others, 
and  we  can  readily  recall  the  intense  interest  created  by 
the  celebrated  criminal  trials  of  this  and  other  countries. 
Let  us  look,  not  at  the  fascination,  but  at  the  purely  legal 
aspects,  of  the  trial  of  Christ.  In  doing  this,  many  ques¬ 
tions  necessarily  arise,  each  of  which  must  be  examined, 
in  order  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

1.  Were  there  two  trials, — one  under  the  Hebrew  and 
one  under  the  Roman  law, — or  was  the  proceeding  before 
the  high  priest,  Caiaphas,  simply  a  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  Jesus  might  be  remanded  to  the  Roman 
governor,  Pilate,  for  trial? 

2.  In  the  trial  or  examination  before  Caiaphas,  were 
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the  forms  of  the  Hebrew  law  observed?  and  in  the  trial 
before  Pilate,  were  the  forms  of  the  Roman  law  adhered  to? 

3.  Were  the  charges  preferred  before  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Roman  tribunal  the  same? 

4.  For  what  offense  was  Jesus  condemned  to  death? 

5.  Was  not  Jesus,  on  the  trial  before  Pilate,  acquitted  ; 
and  then,  after  such  acquittal,  sentenced  without  conviction? 

Before  we  examine  these  propositions,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  look  at  the  condition  of  Judaea,  and  its  relations, 
politically,  to  Rome. 

Judaea  was  a  conquered  country.  The  Jews  were,  never¬ 
theless,  permitted  to  enjoy  their  civil  laws,  the  public  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  religion,  and  many  things  relating  to  their 
municipal  affairs;  but  they  had  not  the  pov/er  to  inflict 
the  death  penalty  in  any  case.  This  right  was  reserved 
by  the  Roman  power.  Caiaphas,  as  high  priest,  could  try 
a  prisoner  for  the  crime  of  blasphemy  against  God,  but 
could  not  sentence  to  death.  The  Jews  knew  this;  as,  wit¬ 
ness  their  reply  to  Pilate  when  he  told  them  to  punish 
Jesus  according  to  their  law,  “It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
put  any  man  to  death.”  Pilate,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
Roman  procurator,  who,  in  Judaea,  was  under  the  superior 
authority  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  the  praesides  of  that 
province.  But  the  right  to  try  capital  cases  was  in  some 
instances  given  to  the  procurators  in  small  provinces,  as 
vice-praesides,  as  the  Roman  laws  show.  And  Pilate,  in 
Jerusalem,  had  this  supreme  authority.  The  Jewish  au¬ 
thorities,  then,  as  to  the  offense  for  which  Jesus  was  sen¬ 
tenced,  had  the  power,  only,  to  make  an  accusation  before 
the  governor,  and  then  deliver  Christ  for  trial.  And  when 
the  case  was  a  capital  one,  the  Roman  authorities,  not 
only  took  cognizance  of  a  case  when  brought  before  them 
by  the  Jews,  but  had  the  right  of  jurisdiction  a  priori^ 
and  the  power  of  trial  as  well  as  of  passing  sentence.  This 
was  well  settled  by  the  provincial  law  of  the  Romans. 
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At  this  point  we  come  upon  the  question  of  the  conflict 
of  jurisdiction  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman  author¬ 
ities.  The  Jewish  authorities  declared  Jesus  to  be  “guilty 
of  death.”  But  the  Sanhedrin  was  usurping  the  power  of 
the  Roman  governor  by  so  doing^^  In  the  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Salvador  and  Dupin,  which  is  given  in  Greenleaf ’s 
treatise  on  this  subject,  the  merits  of  the  diverse  claims  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  powers  is 
clearly  defined ;  Salvador,  a  learned  Jew,  claiming  that 
the  proceedings  before  the  Jewish  authorities  were  strictly 
in  accordance  with  law,  and  M.  Dupin,  a  learned  French 
advocate,  holding  the  contrary.  But  the  weight  of  au¬ 
thority  is  unanswerably  in  favor  of  M.  Dupin.  Salvador, 
echoing  the  sad  refrain  of  his  nation,  “His  blood  be  upon 
us,”  claims  that  the  Sanhedrin  had  power  to  try  for  capi¬ 
tal  offenses  and  to  pass  sentence  of  death,  and  that  the 
sole  function  of  the  Roman  governor  was  to  countersign 
the  sentence.  M.  Dupin  held  that  the  Jewish  court  had 
no  authority  to  try  any  capital  offense,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  a  usurpation.  In  this  con¬ 
tention  he  is  sustained  by  the  authorities.*  In  the  Tal¬ 
mud  we  find  this  statement,  “  Forty  years  before  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  temple,  the  judgment  of  capital  causes  was 
taken  away  from  Israel.” 

It  is  true  that  by  the  Jewish  law  one  guilty  of  blas¬ 
phemy  was  declared  liable  to  a  sentence  of  death ;  but  it 
is  equally  clear  that  by  the  Roman  law,  which  had  been 
extended  over  Judaea  at  the  conquest,  the  infliction  of  the 
death  penalty  had  been  expressly  forbidden  to  the  Jewish 
authorities,  and  reserved  to  the  Roman  power.  That  the 
Jews  fully  realized  this  is  evident  from  their  saying  to  Pi¬ 
late,  “We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die.” 
But  when  Pilate  replied,  “  Punish  him  under  your  law,” 
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they  answered,  “It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to 
death.”  Then  the  Jews,  knowing  that  they  were  power¬ 
less  to  execute  that  law,  craftily  determined  to  cast  upon 
Pilate  the  odium  of  Jesus’s  death,  saying  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  treason  and  was  therefore  guilty  of  death  by  both 
the  Jewish  and  the  Roman  law.  They  knew  that  Pilate, 
as  the  representative  of  Caesar,  would  not  dare  to  ignore 
such  an  accusation,  for  fear  of  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
his  own  tenure  of  office,  and  perhaps  upon  his  life  itself. 

The  Jews  were  careful  not  to  give  the  details  of  their 
charge  against  Jesus,  and,  when  Pilate  asked,  “What  accu¬ 
sation  do  you  bring  against  this  man?”  simply  replied,  “  If 
he  were  not  a  malefactor,  we  would  not  have  delivered 
him  to  thee.”  Bnt,  when  compelled  to  submit  some  arti¬ 
cles  of  accusation,  they  ignored  the  charge  of  blasphemy 
of  which  they  had  convicted  him,  and,  knowing  that  they 
could  not  obtain  a  sentence  of  death  for  a  religious  offense, 
which  was  of  no  interest  to  Pilate,  they  charged  Jesus 
with  treason  against  the  Roman  power.  Then,  only,  did 
Pilate  take  cognizance  of  the  charge,  and  he  took  the  al¬ 
leged  criminal  into  the  judgment-hall,  and  questioned  him. 
After  this  preliminary  examination,  Pilate  goes  out  to  the 
Jews,  and  says,  “I  find  in  him  no  fault  at  all.”  Then,  Pi¬ 
late,  learning  that  Jesus. was  a  Galilean,  sends  him  to 
Herod  the  Tctrarch  of  Galilee.  Herod  found  no  fault 
with  him,  and  sent  him  back  to  Pilate. 

Before  referring  to  the  final  scenes  in  the  trial,  let  us  go 
back  to  the  preliminary  steps  in  this  world’s  tragedy.  In 
this  examination  we  shall  find  an  entire  absence  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  those  legal  maxims  which  were  recognized  by 
both  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman  law  as  to  the  safeguard  of 
the  rights  of  persons  accused  of  crime.  Leaving  out  of 
view  the  subornation  of  witnesses,  and  coming  to  the 
acts  which  immediately  preceded  the  trial,  we  find  that 
Jesus  was  arrested  in  the  night  immediately  before  the 
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feast  of  the  Passover.  Now  the  Jewisli  law  expressly  for¬ 
bids  legal  proceedings  by  night  or  on  the  day  of  the  Pass- 
over,  under  a  penalty  of  nullity.  They,  also,  carried  Jesus 
before  Caiaphas  to  try  him;  and  yet  this  same  Caiaphas 
had,  before  this,  himself  accused  Jesus,  and  had,  before  he 
had  seen  him  or  heard  any  testimony,  declared  him  to  de¬ 
serve  death.  Here,  then,  was  an  accuser  and  prejudiced 
man,  made  the  judge  of  the  guilt  of  one  whom  he  had  al¬ 
ready  adjudged  to  be  guilty. 

Then  Caiaphas  attempted  to  convict  the  prisoner  by 
forcing  a  confession  from  him,  without  the  examination  of 
witnesses.  Yet  the  law  provided  that  no  one  should  be 
convicted  on  his  own  confession,  but  only  on  the  testimony 
of  witnesses.  And  Jesns  himself  asked  for  proofs,  when 
he  said,  “  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil : 
blit  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me?”  and  again  he  said, 
“Why  askest  thou  me?  Ask  them  that  have  heard  me.” 
Caiaphas  and  the  chief  priests  recognized  the  necessity  of 
witnesses,  and  “sought  for  witness  against  Jesus,  to  put 
him  to  death,  and  found  none.”  .So  Mark  writes;  and  he 
also  says,  that  they  brought  false  witnesses,  and  even  they 
“agreed  not  together.”  But  to  this  false  testimony  Jesus 
would  answer  nothing. 

Long  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  value  placed  by  the 
law  upon  human  life  had  led  to  extraordinary  precautions. 
And  the  requiring  of  witnesses,  and  the  forbidding  a  con¬ 
viction  upon  the  confession  of  the  prisoner  alone,  attests 
this  fact.  In  the  Mishna — that  portion  of  the  Talmud 
which  relates  particularly  to  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law — this  provision  of  the  law  is  minutely  pro¬ 
claimed.  Then  the  high  priest,  baffled  in  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  convict,  says,  “  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God, 
that  thou  tell  us,  whether  thou  be  the  Christ  the  Son  of 
God.”  Here  the  high  priest  again  violated  the  Jewish 
law,  by  calling  upon  Jesus  to  declare,  on  oath,  his  guilt  or 
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innocence.  Then  he  adds,  “Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God?”  '  Then,  and  not  when  he  was  bidden  to  speak 
under  oath,  did  Jesus  reply,  “Thou  hast  said.”  And  now, 
having  obtained  this  reply,  and  without  the  evidence  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  the  high  priest  gave  judgment,  and  said, 
“  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy:  what  further  need  have  we 
[not  you]  of  witnesses?”  But  it  is  clear,  not  only  from 
the  Mishna,  but  from  the  Pentateuch,  that  there  was  to  be 
no  conviction  upon  the  admission  of  a  prisoner  alone,  but 
that  there  must  be  “two  or  three  witnesses”  by  whose  tes¬ 
timony  the  guilt  must  be  proven,  and  that  they  should  ap¬ 
pear  publicly,  and  give  their  testimony. 

This  trial  by  night,  and  this  conviction  without  wit¬ 
nesses,  was  illegal  and  void.  And  when  Jesus,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  this  void  conviction,  was  cruelly  struck  by  one 
of  the  officers,  he  again  asserted  his  legal  rights  as  a  He¬ 
brew,  when  he  asked,  “If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness 
of  the  evil:  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me?” 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to  whether  some  por¬ 
tion  of  this  proceeding  did  not  take  place  by  day.  This 
confusion  has  arisen  because  the  four  evangelists  give  a 
somewhat  confused  account  of  what  took  place.  Without 
discussing  this  question,  we  conclude  that  it  was  by  night, 
by  the  statement  of  Luke,  that,  after  the  condemnation,  “as 
soon  as  it  was  day,”  they  led  him  to  Pilate.  It  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  this  midnight 
false  testimony  was  given  before  a  full  meeting  of  the 
council,  or  before  Caiaphas  and  a  few  of  the  Jews.  But  it 
is  immaterial,  since,  according  to  the  Hebrew  law,  such  a 
proceeding  was  absolutely  illegal.  The  law  on  this  point 
is  thus  laid  down  in  the  Mishna,  in  its  contrast  of  capital 
trials  with  those  for  the  recovery  of  money : — 

Money  trials,  and  trials  for  life,  have  the  same  rules  of  inquiry  and 
investigation.  But  they  differ  in  procedure  in  the  following  points :  The 
former— money  trials — require  only  three ;  the  latter— trials  for  life — 
three  and  twenty  judges.  In  the  former  it  matters  not  on  which  side 
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the  judges  speak  who  give  the  first  opinions :  in  the  latter,  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  acquittal  must  speak  first.  In  the  former  a  majority  of 
one  is  always  enough  :  in  the  latter  a  majority  of  one  is  enough  to  ac¬ 
quit,  but  it  requires  a  majority  of  two  to  condemn.  In  the  former  a  de¬ 
cision  may  be  quashed  on  review  [  for  error  ]  no  matter  which  way  it 
has  gone  ;  in  the  latter  a  condemnation  may  be  quashed,  but  not  an  ac¬ 
quittal." 

This  is  the  law  to  day,  wherever  the  English-speaking 
race  rules.  A  man  once  acquitted  can  never  be  tried 
again  for  the  same  crime  : — 

“  In  a  civil  case  disciples  of  the  liw  [lawyers]  may  speak  on  either 
side  :  in  a  crimitnl  case  they  may  speak  in  favor  of  the  accused,  but  not 
against  him.  In  the  former,  a  judge  who  has  indicated  his  opinion,  no 
matter  on  which  side,  may  change  his  mind  :  in  the  latter  he  who  has 
given  his  voice  for  guilt  may  change  his  mind  :  but  not  he  who  has  given 
his  voice  for  acquittal. 

"The  former  [  money  trials  ]  are  commenced  onW  in  the  daytime,  but 
may  be  concluded  after  nightfall  :  the  latter  [  c  ip't  il  trials]  .are  com¬ 
menced  only  in  the  daytime,  and  must  also  be  concluded  during  the  day. 
The  former  may  be  concluded  by  actjuittal  or  condemnation  on  the  day 
on  which  they  have  begun  :  the  latter  [capital  trials]  may  be  concluded 
on  that  day  if  there  is  a  sentence  of  acquittal,  but  must  be  postponed  to 
a  second  day  if  there  is  to  be  a  condemnation.  For  this  reason  capital 
trials  are  not  held  on  the  day  before  a  Sabbath,  or  feast  day.” 

But  this  trial  took  place  ou  Friday,  the  day  before  a 
Sabbath  wliich  was  also  a  Passover.  This  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  forbidden.  And,  there  being  a  conviction,  instead  of 
an  acquittal,  the  law  required  the  court  to  adjourn  over  at 
least  twelve  hours  and  until  after  the  Sabbath.  And  the 
reason  for  this  rule  as  to  adjournments,  which  bound  both 
the  Jewish  and  Roiuau  tribunals,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
necessity,  in  the  a.liiiiuistratiou  of  justice  in  capital  cases, 
of  giving  the  accused  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  wit¬ 
nesses  for  his  defense.  The  proceedings  before  Caiaphas 
rendered  the  gross  injustice  of  this  midnight  haste  glar- 
ingly  apparent.  Even  in  a  civil  proceeding,  it  would 
have  been  a  gross  violation  of  law  :  how  much  greater  was 
tlie  wrong  in  a  capital  case,  which  involved  a  human  life? 
It  was  not  only  a  violation  of  law,  but  of  the  principles  of 
justice. 
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The  accusers  of  Jesus  before  Caiaphas,  finding  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  convict  by  tlie  admissions  of  the  prisoner  alone, 
a  failure,  now  sought  for  witnesses.  Mark  writes,  “The 
chief  priests  and  all  the  council  sought  for  witnesses 
against  Jesus  to  put  him  to  death  and  found  none.  For 
many  bear  false  witness  against  him,  but  their  witness 
agreed  not  together.  And  there  arose  certain,  and  bear 
false  witness  against  him,  saying,  We  heard  him  say,  I 
will  destroy  this  temple  that  is  made  with  hands,  and 
within  three  days  I  will  build  another  made  without 
hands.”  Even  this  “seeking  for  witnesses”  by  the  judge, 
Caiapha.s,  was  a  scandalous  violation  of  law.  Hebrew 
judges,  as  we  have  seen,  were  really  counsel  for  the  ac¬ 
cused,  and  were  under  obligations  to  safeguard  his  inter¬ 
ests,  and  only  to  convict  when  such  a  conclusion,  under 
the  evidence,  was  unavoidable. 

In  the  courts  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  an  oath 
imposes  on  a  witness  a  solemn  promise  to  speak  the  truth 
as  God  requires  it;  but  in  the  Hebrew  courts  it  was  a  still 
more  solemn  adjuration.  In  our  courts  the  oath  is  often 
administered  without  solemnity,  and  taken  without  mean¬ 
ing.  But  ill  the  Hebrew  courts  it  was  different.  Witne.'^s 
the  form  of  the  oath  as  given  in  the  “Mishna.”  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  high  priest  to  administer  it  in  a  capital  case  to 
each  witness. 

“  Torget  not,  O  witnes'*,  that  it  13  one  thing  to  give  evidence  in  a  trial 
as  to  money,  and  another  in  a  trial  for  life.  In  a  money  suit  if  thy  wit¬ 
ness  b<‘ariiig  shall  do  wrong,  money  may  repair  that  wrong.  But  in  tins 
trial  for  life,  if  thou  sinne.st,  the  blood  of  the  accused  and  the  bl>x)d  of 
his  seed  to  the  end  of  time  shall  be  imputed  unto  thee.  .  .  . 

“  Th  -refore  was  Adam  createrl  one  man  ami  alone,  to  teach  thee  that,  if 
any  witness  shall  destr  oy  one  sotd  out  of  Israel,  he  is  held  by  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  t  >  be  as  if  he  h  i<l  destroyed  tile  world,  and  he  who  saves  orre  soul  to 
be  as  if  he  had  saved  the  w  orld.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  let  us  think  and  believe 
that  the  whole  world  is  created  for  a  man,  such  as  he  whose  life  hangs 
on  thy  words.” 

But  he  whose  life  was,  even  as  a  man,  buttressed  by  this 
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protection  of  the  law,  stood  mute  while  that  protection 
was  being  destroyed  by  false  witnesses. 

Under  the  Hebrew  law,  also,  the  testimony  of  at  least 
two  witnesses  was  necessary  to  stand  as  the  indictment 
against  the  accused.  Until  they  spoke  and  agreed  togeth¬ 
er,  there  was  no  charge  against  the  prisoner.  If  such 
“agreement”  failed,  the  accused  was  entitled  to  his  imme¬ 
diate  release.  When  the  testimony  of  the  two  witnesses 
agreed,  it  formed  the  indictment  as  well  as  the  evidence  to 
sustain  it.  This  seems  strange  and  paradoxical,  but  it  is 
the  origin  of  a  Hebrew  criminal  process. 

Jesus  was  convicted  in  this  Hebrew  tribunal  of  blas¬ 
phemy.  What  was  this  crime?  The  original  meaning  of 
the  word  is  a  denial  of  God,  and  a  derogation  of  his  su¬ 
preme  power,  and  cursing  or  contumeliously  reproaching 
him.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  crime  as  defined  in  the 
statutes  of  almost  all  the  States  of  this  country.  It  is 
crivien  Icesce  majestatis  divince.  But  throughout  the 
countries  of  Europe  which  are  subject  to  civil  and  canon 
law,  blasphemy  has  acquired  a  secondary  definition,  and 
is  termed  “treason  against  the  Deity.” 

Now,  so  far  as  the  nations  of  to  day  are  concerned,  such 
a  law  is  not  necessary:  in  the  Jewish  commonwealth  it 
was  necessary.  That  commonwealth  was  a  pure  theocra- 
ey,  and  its  priests,  prophets,  judges,  and  kings  were  re¬ 
vered  as  ministers  of  God,  and  the  word  of  God  was  Isra¬ 
el’s  constitution  and  law.  This  made  blasphemy  high 
treason,  and  an  attempt  to  overthrow  his  government  was 
constructive  treason.  For  this  “constructive  treason,” 
Jesus  was  tried  under  the  charge  of  blasphemy.  The  evi¬ 
dence  was  found  insufficient  to  convict,  and  then  he  was 
convicted  by  his  own  admis.sionfe,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
was  contrary  to  law.  Then  came  “his  more  than  earthly 
claim,”  which  his  lips  refused  to  utter  when  he  was  bid¬ 
den  to  make  it  under  oath ;  and  he  said,  in  answer  to  the 
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question  of  the  high  priest,  “Art  thou  the  Christ?”  “I 
am.”  Whereuponi  the  high  priest  declared  him  guilty, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  of  Israel  that  every 
one  who  heard  a  person  blaspheme  should  rend  his  gar¬ 
ment  from  top  to  bottom,  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes, 
standing  in  the  judgment-seat,  and  asked,  “What  think 
ye?”  Then  all  condemned  him  to  death.  And  so  the 
great  condemnation  was  secured. 

He  was  convicted  upon  his  own  confession,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  not  sufficient,  under  the  law.  The  Tal¬ 
mud  states  this  distinctly.  Maimonides  says,  “Our  law 
condemns  no  one  to  death  upon  his  own  confession.” 
Bartenora  says,  “No  one  can  damage  himself  by  what  he 
says  in  judgment.”  This  was  the  culmination  of  the  in¬ 
justice.  But,  admitting,  gratia  exempla^  that  the  forms  of 
the  law  had  been  followed  up  to  the  condemnation,  was 
the  answer  of  Christ  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  high 
treason?  It  was,  unless  it  was  true.  Here  the  falsehood 
was  the  essence  of  the  crime.  It  should  have  been  proven 
false  before  a  condemnation  could  be  lawfully  pronounced. 
The  mere  claim  was  not  a  crime.  Caiaphas  should  have 
asked  from  him  some  sign  or  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
claim,  since  the  Jews  could  not  prove  it  false. 

The  conclusion,  from  the  foregoing  facts  and  authori¬ 
ties,  as  to  the  trial  before  Caiaphas,  is  unavoidable,  that  a 
legal  proceeding,  involving  the  conimissioti  of  a  capital 
crime,  begun,  continued,  and  finished  in  a  night;  accept¬ 
ing  false  testimony,  supplemented  by  questions  to  the  ac¬ 
cused  forbidden  by  law,  and  leading  to  a  condemnation 
based  upon  the  answers  to  such  questions,  was  void.  Is¬ 
rael  was  longing  for  the  Christ,  but  refused  to  ask  for  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  that  he  had  come. 

THE  ROMAN  TRIAL. 

The  in  laence  of  Christianity  in  modifying  the  provis- 
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ions  of  the  Mosaic  law  has  given  it  a  greater  force  than 
any  other  code  has.  But  the  great  jurisconsults  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Republic  have  held  the  reverence  and  admiration  of 
the  lawyers  and  jurists  of  every  nation,  and  the  elements 
and  principles  of  Roman  law  have  been  silently  but  effect¬ 
ually  transfused  into  the  statutes  of  every  nation  until  they 
have  rivaled  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  relegated 
it  to  a  second  place  in  its  influence  upon  our  modern  life. 

Between  the  influence  of  the  two  codes  we  note  this  con¬ 
trast.  Religion  gave  birth  to  the  Hebrew  commonwealth. 
Christendom  accepted  it  as  a  divine  rule.  But  when  the 
scepter  departed  from  Judah  it  passed  into  tlie  strong 
hands  of  Rome.  Roman  strength  had  inspired  terror,  but 
its  administrative  wisdom  inspired  admiration,  and  when 
it  was  seen  that  righteousness  was  the  cause  of  the  influence 
and  authority  of  the  Roman  power,  and  that  that  author¬ 
ity  had  been  enforced  in  every  land  subject  to  the  Roman 
rule,  this  admiration  usurped  the  place  of  the  terror  which 
the  strength  of  the  Imperial  Republic  had  at  first  inspired. 
Pontius  Pilate  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  representative  of 
the  Roman  law  in  Judcca.  It  was  before  him  that  the 
closing  scene  of  this  world’s  greatest  tragedy  was  to  take 
place. 

As  soon  as  it  was  morning,  the  chief  priests  and  elders 
and  scribes  led  Jesus  from  Caiaphas  to  the  judgment-hall 
of  Pilate.  They  themselves  did  not  enter  the  judgment- 
hall,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  on  the  day  of  the  Passover 
by  etitering  the  house  of  a  heathen.  Therefore  Pilate  was 
compelled  “to  go  out  to  them”  to  know  the  meaning  of 
their  coming.  He  did  not  ask  them  what  they  had  done, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  recognized  their 
right  to  sentence;  but  he  asked  what  accusation  they 
brought  against  the  prisoner.  He  assumed  jurisdiction  of 
the  case,  as  a  matter  which  must  have  its  initiation  with 
him.  They,  at  first,  declined  to  answer,  and  replied,  that. 
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if  the  accused  was  not  a  malefactor,  they  would  not  have 
brought  him  to  the  judgment-hall.  Then,  when  they  said 
that  he  had  been  guilty  under  the  Jewish  law  and  was 
worthy  of  death,  Pilate  replied  that  they  should  judgc'him 
under  their  law.  This  was  impossible  since  they  could 
not  inflict  the  death  penalty,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
submit  their  accusation. 

Hut  it  differed  from  that  for  which  they  had  hoped 
to  try  him — the  charge  of  blasphemy;  and,  since  they 
were  hopeless  of  obtaining  a  sentence  of  death  from  the 
Roman  judge  for  a  religious  offense,  they  substituted  a  po¬ 
litical  charge,  and  accused  him  of  treason  against  the  Ro¬ 
man  government.  Then  Pilate  returned  to  the  judgment- 
hall,  summoned  Jesus  before  him,  and  questioned  him. 
And  in  all  this  procedure  there  is  no  question  raised  of 
any  previous  judgment  or  proceeding  before  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin.  Pilate,  satisfied  that  no  guilt  attached  to  the  accused, 
again  went  out  to  the  Jews,  and  said,  “I  find  no  fault  in 
him  at  all.”  This  was  a  final  judgment  of  the  Roman 
judge,  and,  being  an  acquittal,  could  not,  as  we  have  seen 
in  our  reading  of  the  Roman  law,  be  reversed.  It  was 
res  adjiidicata^  and  binding  for  all  time. 

And  all  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  this  were  void, 
and  the  final  conviction  and  execution  were  but  steps  in  a 
judicial  murder. 

It  is  my  desire  to  discuss  this  matter  from  a  purely  legal 
point  of  view,  and  not  from  any  theological  or  ecclesiast¬ 
ical  standpoint. 

And  therefore,  when  Jesus  replied  to  Pilate,  admitting  a 
kingship  claimed  hy  iiim,  but  expressly  disclaiming  any 
claim  to  the  kind  of  kingship  that  would  render  him 
amenable  to  the  law  of  treason,  he  did  not  furnish  any 
grounds  for  a  conviction,  even  on  his  own  admissions. 
This  disclaimer  of  any  claim  to  earthly  kingship  is  also 
shown  in  the  scene  of  the  “tribute  money.”  Then,  again. 
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Pilate  pronounces  a  judgment  of  acquittal,  saying,  that 
neither  he  nor  Herod  found  any  guilt.  He  then  scourged 
Jesus,  which  itself  was  an  outrage,  and  not  sanctioned  by 
law,  and,  doubtless,  thinking  that  he  had  satisfied  the  Jew¬ 
ish  fury,  brought  him  to  the  Jews  with  the  words  “Ecce 
Homo.” 

Here  was  another  bar  to  any  subsequent  conviction. 
Tliat  Pilate  himself  so  understood  it  is  apparent,  not  only 
from  the  judgment  itself,  but  from  the  fact  that  ‘‘from 
thenceforth  Pilate  sought  to  release  Jesus.”  But  when 
the  Jews  taunted  him  with  treason  to  Caesar  if  he  released 
Jesus,  he  again  ascended  the  judgment  seat,  and  made  a 
third  decree  sentencing  Jesus  to  death. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Pilate  was  justified  in  his  con¬ 
demnation  of  Jesus  upon  purely  political  grounds;  because, 
while  not  guilty  of  the  specific  charge  of  treason,  still,  the 
feeling  of  the  Jews  was  such  as  to  menace  the  Roman  pow¬ 
er,  if  Jesus  was  released.  It  is  foreign  to  my  subject  to 
discuss  this  question.  I  can  only  mention  it,  and  cannot 
attempt  any  defense  of  the  Roman  governor  that  is  not 
based  upon  legal  grounds. 

Ill  the  year  a.  d.  1200,  while  excavations  were  being 
made  at  Aquila,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Amiturnum,  fifty- 
three  miles  northeast  of  Rome,  a  copper  tablet  or  plate 
was  discovered  which  purported  to  be  an  official  record  of 
the  sentence  and  death  warrant  of  Christ.  On  the  reverse 
side  of  the  tablet  are  inscribed  these  words:  ‘‘A  like  plate 
is  sent  to  each  of  the  tribes.”  This  tablet  was  subse¬ 
quently  declared  to  be  probably  gennine  by  Dominique  Vi- 
vant  Denon,  the  great  French  archccologist,  who  was  born 
at  Chalon-sur  Saone  in  1747,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1825. 
Clough,  ill  his  work  ‘‘Gesta  Pilati,”  assumes  its  geiiuiiie- 
iiess.  It  is  as  follows: — 

“  SKNTKNCK  RKNDKRKD  BY  PONTIUS  PII.ATK. 

“  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  suffer  death  on  the  cross. 
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“In  the  year  17  of  the  empire  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and  the  24th  of 
March,  the  city  of  the  holy  Jerusalem  :  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being 
priests,  sanctihcators  of  the  people  of  God,  I,  Pontius  Pilate,  governor  of 
the  praetory,  condemn  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  die  on  the  cross  between  two 
thieves— the  great  and  notorious  evidence  of  the  people  saying  : — 

“  1  : — He  is  a  seducer. 

“  2  : — He  is  seditious. 

“  3 He  is  the  enemy  of  the  law. 

“4  He  calls  himself,  falsely,  the  Son  of  God. 

“5  : — He  calls  himself  the  King  of  Israel. 

“  6  :  —He  entered  into  the  temple,  followed  by  a  multitude,  bearing 
palm  branches  in  their  hands.” 

“Order  the  centurion,  Quintius  Cornelius,  to  lead  him  to  the  place  of 
execution. 

“  The  witnesses  that  signed  the  death  of  Jesus  are  : — 

“  I  : — Daniel,  Rabbi,  Pharisee. 

“  2  : — Joannes,  Rabbi. 

“3  : — Rapliael  Rorobable. 

“  4  : — Capet,  a  citizen. 

“Jesus  shall  go  out  of  the  city  by  the  gate  Struenus.” 

In  considering  this  event  of  history  from  a  purely  legal 
standpoint,  we  must  come  to  certain  conclusions.  These 
conclusions  compel  an  answer  to  the  five  questions  stated 
in  the  opening  of  this  article  as  follows: — 

1.  There  were  two  trials — one  under  the  Hebrew  and 
one  under  the  Roman  law,  and  the  proceeding  before  Cai¬ 
aphas  was  not  simply  a  preliminary  examination  previous 
to  a  trial. 

2.  In  the  trial  before  Caiaphas,  the  forms  of  the  He¬ 
brew  law  were  not  adhered  to:  in  the  trial  before  Pilate, 
the  forms  of  the  Roman  law  were  disregarded — ab.solutely. 

3.  The  charges  preferred  before  the  Hebrew  and  Ro¬ 
man  tribunals  were  not  identical. 

4.  The  offense  for  which  Jesus  was  condemned  to 
death — according  to  the  death  warrant — was  different  from 
the  offenses  charged,  either  before  the  Hebrew  or  the  Ro¬ 
man  tribunals.  In  the  charge  before  the  former,  the  of¬ 
fense  of  treason  in  speaking  against  God  was  alleged:  in 
the  imperial  court  it  was  speaking  against  Coesar;  whereas. 
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in  the  sentence  and  death  warrant,  neither  of  these  offenses 
is  named,  but  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  convicted  of  be¬ 
ing  “a  seducer,  seditious,  an  enemy  of  the  law;  with  call¬ 
ing  himself, falsely,  the  Son  of  God;  with  calling  himself 
the  King  of  Israel ;  and  with  entering  the  temple  with  a 
multitude  bearing  palm  branches.” 

5.  In  the  trial  before  Pilate  Jesus  was  acquitted,  and 
then — after  such  acquittal — sentenced  to  death  without  a 
conviction. 

But  under  these  proceedings  of  a  double  law  the  true 
claim  of  the  Saviour  was  written  in  indelible  letters  upon 
history,  and  to  day  stands  as  a  background  to  the  picture 
of  Jewish  as  well  as  Roman  hatred. 

Alexander  McKenzie  says,  “Three  continents  crucified 
him  :  Europe  condemned  him  to  the  cross ;  Asia  furnished 
the  cross  to  which  he  was  nailed ,  and  Africa,  land  of  ser¬ 
vants,  gave  a  man  to  bear  the  cross,  when  he  sank  under 
it.” 

“  The  cruel  cross,  O  tree  which  made  its  wood, 

Who  planted  thee  ?  Did  birds  nest  in  thy  boughs  ? 

And  sunshine  light  thy  leaves?  " 

He  died  because  he  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God  before 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  Christ  the  King  before  the 
Roman  tribunal.  To-day,  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
world,  the  truth  of  both  of  these  claims  is  admitted. 

The  cross — emblem  once  of  death  and  injustice — now  is 
the  emblem  of  life  and  salvation. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  PRIMACY  OF  THE  PERSON  IN  EDUCATION. 

BY  PRKSIDUNT  HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  D.  D. 

The  numerous  inaugurations  of  college  presidents  in 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  have  necessarily  called  out  ex¬ 
tended  discussions  of  educational  aims.  A  late  comer  in 
the  field  hardly  feels  at  liberty  to  ignore,  and  he  certainly 
does  not  wish  merely  to  repeat,  what  has  been  already  well 
said.  To  a  certain  extent  he  must  probably  do  both ;  for 
he  can  hardly  contribute  more  than  his  individual  view¬ 
point,  and  may,  perhaps,  count  himself  fortunate,  if,  taking 
advantage  of  the  discussions  of  his  predecessors,  he  can  by 
a  single  degree  advance  to  greater  clearness  the  exact 
problem  of  college  education. 

Put  he  may  still  find  encouragement  to  believe  that  the 
task  naturally  set  him  is  not  wholly  useless,  when  he  re- 
membens,  that,  in  spite  of  a  considerable  consensus  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  college  presidents  as  to  what  a  col¬ 
lege  education  in  general  ought  to  be,  the  problem  of  the 
precise  place  of  the  college  in  our  actual  educational  sys¬ 
tem  has  perhaps  never  been  at  a  more  critical  stage  than 
now.  That  at  least  an  increasing  number  of  thoughtful 
observers  feel  this  to  be  the  case  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
President  Butler  only  voices  the  fear  of  many  when  he 
says:  “The  American  college  hardly  exists  nowadays, 
aud,  unless  all  signs  mislead,  those  who  want  to  get  it 
back  in  all  its  useful  excellence  will  have  to  fight  for  it 
pretty  vigorously.  The  milk-and-water  substitutes  and 
thfe  fiat  universities  that  have  taken  the  place  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  are  a  pretty  poor  return  for  what  we  have  lost.” 
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For  the  rapid  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  college 
education  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  carried  with 
them,  in  many  quarters  at  least,  unforeseen  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  consequences.  The  study  of  these  consequences  has 
brought  to  some  of  the  most  careful  students  of  education, 
with  whatever  recognition  of  gain,  a  distinct  sense  of  loss, 
most  definitely  expressed,  perhaps,  by  Dean  Briggs  in  his 
“Old-fashioned  Doubts  concerning  New-fashioned  Educa¬ 
tion.” 

Other  changes  in  other  departments  of  education  have 
greatly  complicated  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  our  educational  system.  Revolutionary 
changes,  that  seem  almost  if  not  quite  to  involve  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  college,  are  soberly,  even  if  reluctantly,  sug¬ 
gested  by  distinguished  educators.  And  other  changes  of 
relations  that  appear  at  first  sight  less  serious,  in  which 
the  colleges  themselves  are  acquiescing,  may  in  the  end 
make  any  adequate  attainment  of  the  older  college  ideal 
equally  impossible.  The  result  of  the  entire  situation, 
therefore,  is  to  press  to  day  upon  American  educators  as 
never  before  these  questions:  Has  the  American  college  a 
real  function,  a  logical  and  vital  place  in  a  comprehensive 
system  of  education?  or  is  it  the  blunder  of  a  crude  time 
and  a  crude  people,  an  illogical  hybrid  between  the  .sec¬ 
ondary  school  and  the  university,  that  ought  to  hand  over 
a  part  of  its  work  to  the  secondary  .school  and  the  rest  to 
the  university,  and  to  retire  promptly  from  the  scene  with 
such  grace  as  it  can  muster?  or,  at  be.st,  is  its  older  func¬ 
tion  now  incapable  of  realization? 

I.  THE  FUNXTION  OF  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

Just  because  these  questions  concern  the  place  of  col¬ 
lege  education  in  a  system  of  education,  they  can  be  an¬ 
swered  only  in  the  light  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
entire  problem  of  education. 
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The  problem  of  education  in  its  broadest  scope  may  per¬ 
haps  be  said  to  be  the  problem  of  preparation  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  world’s  life  and  work.  Much  of  the  train¬ 
ing  belongs  necessarily  to  the  home  and  to  the  interac¬ 
tions  of  the  inevitable  relations  of  life.  Much  of  it,  proba¬ 
bly,  can  never  be  brought  into  any  organized  system.  But 
organized  education  must  do  what  it  can  to  insure,  first, 
that  no  men  shall  lack  that  elementary  training  and 
knowledge  without  which  they  are  hardly  fitted  at  all  for 
ordinary  human  intercourse,  or  for  intelligent  work  of  any 
kind  in  society,  still  less  for  growing  and  happy  lives; 
second,  that  there  shall  be  those  who  can  carry  on  the  va¬ 
rious  occupations  demanded  by  our  complex  civilization, 
in  the  trades,  in  business,  and  in  the  professions;  third, 
that  there  shall  be  investigators,  scientific  specialists,  ex¬ 
tenders  of  human  knowledge,  in  all  spheres.  None  of 
these  needs  are  likely  to  be  denied — not  even  the  last;  for 
our  age  has  had  so  many  demonstrations  of  the  practical 
value  of  scientific  discoveries,  that  it  is  even  ready  to  grant 
the  value  of  the  extension  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
That,  then,  every  man  should  have  the  education  necessa¬ 
ry  to  render  him  a  useful  member  of  society;  that  the  nec¬ 
essary  occupations  should  be  provided  for;  that  there 
should  be  a  class  of  scientific  specialists  constantly  push¬ 
ing  out  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge, — we  are  all 
agreed.  And  to  this  extent  at  least,  the  problems,  first,  of 
the  elementary  schools;  second,  of  the  trade,  technical, 
and  professional  schools;  and,  third,  of  the  university 
proper,  are  recognized  and  justified. 

Our  difficulties  begin  when  we  try  to  define  more  nar¬ 
rowly  just  what  is  to  be  included  in  our  first  group  of 
schools.  Exactly  what  education  is  indispensable  that  one 
may  become  a  useful  member  of  society?  Virtually  we 
seem  to  have  decided  that  that  indispensable  education  is 
covered  in  our  primary  and  grammar  grades;  for  the  ma- 
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jority  do  not  go  further,  and  compulsory  education  does 
not  require  more.  And  yet,  with  practical  unanimity,  the 
United  States  have  decided  that  the  State  is  justified  in  fur¬ 
nishing,  and,  indeed,  is  bound  to  furnish,  that  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  its  children  who  are  willing  and  able  to  take  further 
schooling,  opportunity  to  continue  for  three  or  four  years 
longer  in  studies  of  so-called  “  secondary  ”  grade.  The 
State  can  justify  this  procedure  only  upon  the  ground 
that  such  further  study  prepares  still  better  for  citizenship, 
and  that  it  is  of  value  to  the  State  that  even  a  much  small¬ 
er  number  should  have  this  better  preparation ;  or,  also, 
and  perhaps  more  commonly,  upon  the  practical  ground 
that  the  secondary  education  furnishes  the  knowledge  and 
training  which,  if  not  indispensable  to  citizenship,  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  many  of  the  higher  occupations  and  forms 
of  service  to  the  State.  No  sharp  line,  certainly,  can  be 
drawn  between  the  studies  of  the  grammar  school  and 
those  of  the  high  school.  And  we  all  recognize  and  jus¬ 
tify  the  secondary  school,  and  include  it  as  practically  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  State,  if  not  to  all  its  citizens,  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  in  oiir  first  group  of  schools,  to  form  the  unified 
public-school  system. 

Hilt  it  needs  to  be  borne  clearly  in  mind,  that  if  the 
true  justification  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  is 
the  preparation  of  useful  members  of  society,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  merely  intellectual.  The  moral  side  of  the 
matter  is,  if  there  is  any  difference,  even  more  important — 
the  learning  of  order,  of  obedience,  of  integrity  in  one’s 
work,  of  steadfastness  in  spite  of  moods,  of  the  democratic 
spirit,  of  a  real  sense  of  justice,  and  of  the  rightful  demand 
of  the  whole  upon  the  individual.  If  these  are  not  given 
in  some  good  measure,  then,  whatever  the  intellectual  re¬ 
sults,  in  just  so  far,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State, 
public-school  education  is  a  failure.  And  yet  no  doubt  it 
must  be  said,  that  since  in  America  the  school  children 
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are  all  in  homes,  the  American  public-school  teacher  has, 
quite  naturally,  not  regarded  himself  as  primarily  charged 
with  anything  but  the  intellectual  training  of  the  child. 
Other  training  has  been  largely  incidental — taken  up  only 
so  far  as  the  order  of  the  school  demanded,  or  as  it  was  in¬ 
evitably  involved  in  the  situation.  Even  so,  the  moral 
training  has  been  by  no  means  unimportant.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  if  there  is  any  change  in  public-school  educa¬ 
tion  so  important  to-day  as  that  the  teacher  should  plainly 
recognize  that  his  real  responsibility  is  to  train  his  charges 
to  be  useful  members  of  society,  with  all  that  that  implies. 
Let  the  child  and  the  parent  and  the  teacher  all  alike  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  State  undertakes  the  free  education  of 
all  its  children  just  because  it  hopes  thus  to  prepare  them 
to  be  valuable  members  of  a  free  people;  and  that  what¬ 
ever  is  necessary  to  that  end,  provided  it  docs  not  violate 
individual  consciences,  is  within  the  function  of  the  public 
school.  This  means,  of  course,  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  public  school  to  teach  living^  as  well  as  studies. 

But  with  this  recognition  of  the  broader  function  of 
the  public  schools,  with  the  necessary  acknowlcdgnient  of 
a  real  broadening  even  on  the  intellectual  side  of  technical 
and  professional  courses,  and  with  the  present  coinmoii 
admission  of  the  danger  of  a  specialism  not  broadly  based, 
is  the  distinct  function  of  the  college  clearer,  or  has  it  ra¬ 
ther  been  taken  on  by  the  other  members  of  the  education¬ 
al  system?  To  a  certain  extent,  no  doubt,  the  latter  is 
true  and  ought  to  be  true. 

But  we  might  well  argue  for  college  education,  inline 
with  the  more  practical  argument  already  made  for  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  that  the  highest  success  in  the  great 
occupations  of  the  world’s  work,  including  scientific  spec¬ 
ialism,  requires  an  education  preliminary  to  the  technical 
training,  more  extended  not  only,  but  of  a  broader  type 
than  secondary  education  can  furnish.  This  seems  com- 
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monly  granted  now  by  the  technical  schools  themselves. 
And  this  position  is  no  doubt  correct.  But  is  this  the 
chief  reason  for  college  education  ?  It  is  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  world’s  work  in  this  exter¬ 
nal  sense  that  college  education  exists,  nor  does  this  suffi¬ 
ciently  define  its  function.  The  college  does  not  look  be¬ 
yond  to  the  technical  or  professional  school,  or  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  proper  for  its  justification  ;  but  rather  is  itself  the 
culmination  of  the  work  that  at  least  ought  to  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  public  schools. 

We  might,  therefore,  argue  again  and  more  truly,  prob¬ 
ably,  for  college  education,  in  line  with  the  other  argu¬ 
ment  for  secondary  education ;  that  the  world  needs  pre¬ 
eminently  the  leadership  of  a  few  of  greater  social  efficien¬ 
cy  than  any  of  the  other  types  of  education  by  their  neces¬ 
sary  limitations  are  able  to  offer.  For  when  all  is  said 
that  can  possibly  be  said  for  elementary,  secondary,  tech¬ 
nical,  professional,  and  specialized  training,  what  still  does 
the  world’s  life  and  work  need?  All  these  are  necessary, 
but  obviously,  for  the  highest  life  of  society,  much  more, 
and  much  that  is  greater,  is  demanded.  Here  are  instruc¬ 
tion  and  discipline,  technical  skill  and  professional  train¬ 
ing,  and  heights  of  specialized  knowledge.  “  But  where 
shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  where  is  the  place  of  under¬ 
standing?”  The  elementary  school  saith.  It  is  not  in  me; 
and  the  secondary  school  saith,  It  is  not  with  me.  It  can¬ 
not  be  gotten  for  technical  skill,  nor  shall  professional 
success  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof ;  it  cannot  be  val¬ 
ued  with  the  gain  of  the  specialist,  with  his  enlarged 
knowledge  or  his  discovery.  Whence  then  cometh  wis¬ 
dom,  and  w’here  is  the  place  of  understanding? 

One  cannot  answer  that  question  by  raising  small  in¬ 
quiries  of  immediately  appreciable  gain.  Let  us  ask, 
then,  the  largest  questions  and  note  their  generally  admit¬ 
ted  answers.  Assuming  that  the  world  and  life  are  not 
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wholly  irrational,  what  is  the  best  we  can  say  concerning 
the  meaning  of  the  earthly  life?  What  is  the  goal  of  civ¬ 
ilization?  What  is  the  danger  of  the  American  nation? 
What  are  the  greatest  needs  of  the  individual  man? 

The  wisdom  of  the  centuries  has  not  been  able  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  better  meaning  for  the  earthly  life,  than  that  it  is  a 
preliminary  training  in  living  itself.  The  goal  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  our  sociologists  tell  us,  is  a  rational,  ethical  democ¬ 
racy.  Our  political  students  insist  that  the  foremost  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  nation  is  the  lack  of  the  spirit  of  social  service. 
The  greatest  needs  of  the  individual  man  are  always  char¬ 
acter,  happiness,  and  social  efficiency.  If  these  are  even 
approximately  correct  answers  to  our  questions,  then  the 
deepest  demands  to  be  made  upon  an  educational  system 
are,  that,  .so  far  as  it  may,  it  should  give  wisdom  in  liv¬ 
ing,  that  should  insure  character  and  happiness  to  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  that  spirit  of  social  service  that  should  make 
men  efficient  factors  in  bringing  on  the  coming  rational 
and  ethical  democracy. 

This  requires  that  somewhere  in  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem  we  should  attack  the  j)roblem  of  living  itself  and  of 
social  service  in  the  broadest  possible  way,  and  in  a  way 
that  is  broader  than  is  possible  to  either  the  elementary  or 
secondary  school,  though  neither  of  these  may  legitimately 
shirk  this  task.  Just  this,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  col¬ 
lege:  to  teach  in  the  broadest  way  the  fine  art  of  living, 
to  give  the  best  preparation  that  organized  education  can 
give  for  entering  wisely  and  unselfishly  into  the  complex 
personal  relations  of  life,  and  for  furthering  unselfishly 
and  efficiently  social  progress.  As  distinguished  from  the 
other  forms  of  education,  it  has  no  primary  reference  to 
the  earning  of  a  living,  or  to  the  performance  of  some 
specific  task ;  it  faces  the  problem  of  living  in  a  much 
broader  and  more  thoroughgoing  fashion;  it  does  not  spe¬ 
cifically  aim  or  expect  to  reach  all,  but  seeks  to  train  a 
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comparatively  small  self-selected  number  who  shall  be  the 
social  leaven  of  the  nation. 

If  the  task  so  set  the  college  seems  too  large,  let  us  re¬ 
member  not  only  that  the  admitted  individual  and  social 
goals  require  no  less,  but  also  that  the  outcome  of  the  ma- 
turest  thinking  upon  man  and  his  relation  to  the  world, 
indicates  that  the  best  anywhere  can  be  attained  only 
through  such  breadth  of  aim. 

For  if  we  seek  light  from  psychology^  we  are  confronted 
at  once  with  its  insistence  upon  the  complexity  of  life — 
the  relatedness  of  all — and  upon  the  unity  of  man.  But 
these  principles  deny  point-blank  the  wisdom  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  exclusively  intelleclual,  and  require  rather,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  the  intellect  itself,  the  rest  of  life  and  the  rest 
of  mail  be  not  ignored.  Positively,  they  call  for  an  edu¬ 
cation  that  shall  be  broadly  inclusive  in  its  interests,  and 
that  shall  appeal  to  the  entire  man. 

If  we  turn  to  sociology^  we  meet,  if  possible,  an  even 
stronger  emphasis  upon  the  complexity  of  life,  and  a  clear 
demand  that,  back  of  whatever  power  the  individual  may 
have,  there  should  lie  the  great  convictions  of  the  social 
consciousness,  that  imply  the  highest  moral  training,  and 
set  one  face  to  face  with  the  widest  social  and  political 
questions.  No  narrow  education  can  meet  the  sociologi¬ 
cal  test. 

And  if  we  ask  for  the  evidence  of  philosophy^  we  have 
to  note  that  its  most  characteristic  positions  to-day  in  met¬ 
aphysics  and  theory  of  knowledge — its  teleological  view  of 
essence,  its  insistence  th.at  tl;e  function  of  knowledge  is 
transitional,  and  that  the  key  to  reality  is  the  whole  per¬ 
son — all  refute  a  purely  intellectual  conception  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  logically  require  a  broader  view  of  education  than 
has  anywhere  commonly  prevailed. 

And  if  as  a  Cliristian  people,  professing  to  find  our  high¬ 
est  ideals  in  the  Christian  religion,  we  seek  guidance  from 
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its  goal — that  all  men  should  live  as  obedient  sons  of  the 
Heavenly  P'ather  and  as  brothers  one  of  another — we  are 
face  to  face  again  with  that  problem  of  the  complex  world 
of  personal  relations,  that  cannot  be  solved  except  through 
the  training  of  the  entire  man. 

In  all  these  lines  of  psychological,  sociological,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  Christian  thinking,  our  theories  are  right; 
our  practice  in  education  at  best  lags  far  behind.  Every 
line  of  modern  thinking  is  a  fresh  insistence  upon  the 
concrete  complexity  of  life  and’  upon  the  unity  of  man, 
and  demands  an  education,  broad  enough  to  meet  both. 
Nothing  justifies  the  common  extraordinary  emphasis  on 
the  intellectual  as  the  one  aim  of  education. 

It  is  not,  then,  by  accident  that  we  speak  of  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  a  liberal  education.  For  let  us  notice  that  even  on 
the  intellectual  side,  the  most  valuable  and  vital  qualities 
cannot  be  given  by  rule  or  by  any  narrow  technique.  The 
supreme  demand  is  for  what  we  call  sanity,  judgment, 
common  sense,  adaptability — all  different  names,  perhaps, 
for  the  same  thing,  namely,  ability  to  know  whether  a 
given  case  is  to  be  treated  according  to  general  precedent 
— by  appeal  to  a  general  principle — or  decided  upon  its 
individual  merits;  to  know  whether  our  problem  is  one  of 
classification,  or  one  of  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  particular.  No  rules  or  methods  of  procedure  can 
make  a  reasoner  or  an  investigator;  for  the  vital  point  is 
to  pick  out  of  a  new  situation  the  exact  element  in  it 
which  is  significant  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  case 
cannot  have  been  anticipated;  the  only  help  that  educa¬ 
tion  can  give  is  through  much  practice  in  discrimination 
and  assimilation,  and  through  the  bestowal  of  a  wide  cir¬ 
cle  of  interests,  jcsthetic  and  practical,  even  more  than  in¬ 
tellectual.  Interpretive  i)ower  is  similarly  conditioned, 
and  calls  for  the  jichest  life  in  the  interpreter.  Even  the 
scientific  spirit,  then, — the  most  valuable  gift  of  a  .scientific 
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training, — is  not  merely  intellectual.  Still  less  are  the 
historical  spirit  and  the  philosophic  spirit  intellectually 
conferred ;  they  require  at  every  turn  the  use  of  the  key 
of  the  whole  man. 

And  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  ask  of  education  that 
it  bring  men  to  appreciation  of  the  great  values  of  life — 
what  else  does  culture  mean? — to  aesthetic  taste  and  appre¬ 
ciation,  to  moral  judgment  and  character,  to  the  capacity 
for  friendship,  to  religious  appreciation  and  response. 

But  if  we  have  a  right  to  demand  from  an  educational 
system  in  any  measure  these  qualities — judgment,  adapta¬ 
bility,  discernment,  interpretive  power,  the  scientific,  his¬ 
torical,  and  philosophical  spirit,  and  the  culture  adequate 
to  enter  into  the  great  spheres  of  value — aesthetic,  per¬ 
sonal,  moral,  and  religious, — it  is  evident  that  they  can 
be  given  only  indirectly  and  through  the  most  liberal 
training.  Do  they  not  lie,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  quite 
beyond  the  limits  of  elementary,  secondary,  professional, 
or  specialistic  training,  and  constitute  the  great  aims  of 
college  education?  Is  there  anything  else  likely  to  take 
the  place  of  the  college  in  performing  this  greatest  educa¬ 
tional  work? 

It  will  hardly  be  contended  by  any,  I  judge,  that  tech¬ 
nical  or  professional  training,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
does  and  must  aim  primarily  at  direct  preparation  for  a 
partictilar  calling,  can  give  with  any  adequacy  this  indi¬ 
rect  and  liberal  education. 

And  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  who  has 
measured  with  seriousness  the  greatness  of  the  need  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  the  breadth  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  required  to  meet  the  need,  will  be  able  to  think  that 
the  .secondary  school,  even  if  extended  two  years,  is,  or 
can  be  made,  sufficient  to  the  task.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  our  educational  system 
should  somewhere  recognize  the  special  significance  of  the 
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transitional  character  of  the  period  of  later  youth,  and  def¬ 
initely  provide  for  it.  That  period  peculiarly  needs  the 
kind  of  separate  training  given  by  the  college,  with  its 
increased  call  for  independent  action,  and  (as  compared 
with  the  high  school)  its  greater  possibility  of  bringing  all 
sides  of  the  life  of  the  student  under  some  common  and 
unified  training.  Is  it  too  much  to  claim  that  the  college, 
at  its  best,  has  proved  an  almost  ideal  transition  from  the 
stricter  supervision  of  the  secondary  school  to  the  complete 
individual  liberty  of  the  university  proper? 

Moreover,  it  is  quite  wide  of  the  mark  to  argue,  as 
against  the  need  of  the  college,  that  the  high-school  grad¬ 
uate  of  to-day  has  often  done  as  much  work  in  many  lines 
as  the  college  graduate  of  fifty  years  ago.  That  may  be 
true,  but  the  real  question  is  this:  Is  he  proportionally  as 
well  prepared  to  meet  the  complex  demands  of  modern 
life,  as  the  college  graduate  of  the  older  time,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  much  simpler  life  he  confronted?  The  ques¬ 
tion,  in  other  words, -is  not  one  of  absolute  attainment,  but 
of  proportional  preparation  for  life;  nor  one  of  amount  of 
knowledge  merely,  but  of  adaptive  power.  In  education, 
we  are  least  of  all  at  liberty  to  ignore  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  modern  civilization. 

But  the  decisive  reason,  after  all,  why  the  secondary 
school  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  college  is  this :  that 
one  has  only  to  review  the  list  of  qualities  required  for  the 
completest  training  for  living,  to  see  that  the  deepest  of 
the  interests  involved  simply  cannot  be  appreciated  at  the 
secondary  school  age,  even  if  extended  two  years.  I  have 
no  desire  to  underrate  the  attainments  of  the  secondary 
school  graduate,  but  I  cannot  forget  that  the  true  scientific 
spirit,  the  historical  spirit,  the  philosophical  spirit,  power 
of  wise  adaptation,  and  appreciation  of  the  greatest  spheres 
of  value,  are  all  plants  of  slow  growth,  and  necessarily  pre¬ 
suppose  a  certain  maturity  of  mind.  What  does  the  whole 
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principle  of  psychological  adaptation  in  education  mean 
but  just  this,  that  you  cannot  wisely  overhasten  life’s  own 
contribution?  It  seems  to  me  too  often  forgotten,  that  the 
two  later  years,  which  it  is  sometimes  proposed  to  cut  off 
from  the  college  course  are  precisely  the  years,  which, 
from  the  broader  and  deeper  point  of  view,  can  least  of  all 
be  spared.  Generally  speaking,  you  simply  cannot  make  a 
philosopher  of  a  sophomore.  He  has  not  lived  enough. 
In  like  manner,  the  key  to  the  greatest  values  of  life  is 
simply  not  yet  held  before  the  dawning  at  least  of  some 
real  maturity. 

Nor  do  statistics  as  to  age  seem  to  me  greatly  to  affect 
the  problem.  With  an  advancing  civilization,  the  period 
of  youth  for  women  certainly  has  been  generally  extended 
with  real  gain ;  probably  it  is  wisely  extended  for  both 
men  and  women.  In  any  case,  I  see  no  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  tlie  average  sophomore  is  relatively  maturer  to¬ 
day  than  his  compeer  of  the  earlier  time. 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  show  that 
we  have  no  good  reason  to  expect  the  secondary  school  to 
take  the  place  of  the  college. 

And  we  have  still  less  reason  to  expect  the  university  to 
take  the  place  of  the  college,  unless  college  and  university 
are  regarded  as  essentially  interchangeable  terms.  If  the 
university  proper  has  any  really  distinctive  function,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  that  must  be  regarded  as  tlie  train¬ 
ing  of  the  scientific  specialist.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
and  to  assert,  that  even  the  university  cannot  wisely  ig¬ 
nore  the  claims  of  citizenship;  but  just  because  its  pri¬ 
mary  aim  is  specific  and  limited,  its  recognition  of  these 
claims  must  be  almost  wholly  incidental — in  spirit  and  at¬ 
mosphere  rather  than  in  its  proper  training. 

The  university,  then,  properly  so-called,  cannot  do  the 
work  of  the  college,  first,  because  its  aim  is  distinctly  and 
entirely  intellectual ;  and,  second,  because  it  assumes,  with 
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some  reason,  that  it  is  dealing  with  fully  mature  men,  in 
whose  case  any  imposition  of  conduct  and  ideals  would  be 
out  of  place,  and  this  assumption  accentuates  still  further 
its  strictly  intellectual  aim.  But,  besides  this,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  in  its  exclusive  specialism,  the  univer¬ 
sity  lacks,  necessarily,  the  breadth  of  aim  required  in  the 
fullest  training  for  living,  and  quite  fails  to  make  its  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  entire  man ;  and  so  shuts  out  both  indispensa¬ 
ble  interests  and  indispensable  training.  Even  on  the 
purely  intellectual  side,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  looks 
to  specialism  in  each  line,  it  is  likely  quite  to  lack  those 
general  courses  that  even  the  specialist  needs  in  other 
lines  than  his  own.  These  three  essential  differences, 
then, — the  purely  intellectual  aim,  the  assumption  of  the 
maturity  of  its  students,  and  its  exclusive  specialism, — 
make  the  atmosphere  of  the  university  distinctly  different 
from  that  of  the  college,  and  make  it  impossible  that  it 
should  ever  do  the  work  of  the  older  college. 

In  fact,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  greatest 
losses  that  college  education  has  suffered  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  attempt  has  been  mistakenly  made  to  carry 
over  the  spirit  of  the  university  into  the  college.  As 
American  educators  awakened  only  slowly  to  the  true  con¬ 
ception  of  the  university  proper,  and  then,  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  enthusiasm  of  a  new-found  ideal,  exaggerated  the 
value  of  the  university’s  function,  the  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  ideals  were  naturally  confused,  and  the  true  college 
ideal  almost  lost  in  the  process.  Many  circumstances 
have  favored  this  tendency.  The  confusion  was  real  and 
honest.  Colleges  were  growing  into  universities.  Many 
changes  in  college  education  itself  were  necessary.  But 
the  greatest  damage  was  done,  simply  because  the  colleges 
were  cowardly  in  the  face  of  unwise  and  ill-founded  criti¬ 
cism  made  from  the  standpoint  of  the  university,  and  were 
either  ashamed  to  resist  the  exclusively  intellectual  trend. 
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or  lazily  unwilling  to  keep  the  increasingly  difficult  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  broader  college  training. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  many  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  have  presented  the  anomalous  condition  of  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  students  who  claimed  both  the  liberty  of 
men  and  the  irresponsibility  of  boys.  Naturally,  too, 
aside  from  sham  universities,  those  colleges  have  been  in 
most  danger  in  this  respect  of  losing  true  college  ideals, 
that  have  been  in  closest  connection  with  the  university, 
especially  where  the  same  courses  and  instructors  and 
methods  and  discipline  and  aims  have  served  both  college 
and  university.  Courses  admirably  adapted  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  specialist  may  be  quite  unprofitable  as  the  chief  pabu¬ 
lum  of  a  college  course:  and  a  method  of  treatment,  not 
only  justified,  but  almost  demanded  in  dealing  with  really 
mature  men,  may  be  quite  inadequate  and  unwarranted  for 
the  student  whose  ideals  are  in  flux,  and  the  appeal  of  whose 
entire  personality  no  instructor  has  a  right  to  ignore.  “  Is 
not  the  life  more  than  meat?  and  the  body  than  raiment?” 
The  college  needs  much  more  than  a  highly  trained  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  teacher’s  chair;  it  can  never  spare  without 
disastrous  loss,  the  close  personal  touch  of  mature  men  of 
marked  interest  in  the  wide  range  of  the  life  of  others,  and 
with  character-begetting  power.  And  it  cannot  spare  a 
real  training  that  is  far  more  than  intellectual.  Indeed,  if 
I  understand  President  Butler  aright,  in  his  tentative  sug¬ 
gestion  of  halving  the  college  course,  it  is  exactly  the  state 
of  the  uuiversitized  college  that  has  made  him  regard  the 
halving  of  its  course  as  no  great  disaster.  The  suggestion 
would  seem  warranted,  however,  only  if  we  must  regard 
the  cause  of  the  college  as  already  lost,  and  count  it  hope¬ 
less  that  either  educators  or  the  public  should  be  again 
awakened  to  the  priceless  value  of  the  work  of  the  true 
college. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that,  with  whatever  losses,  the  college 
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has  quite  failed  to  give  the  liberal  training  required. 
Many  a"college  teacher  can  confirm  from  his  own  repeated 
observation  President  Wilson’s  words:  “Raw  lads  are 
made  men  of  by  the  mere  sweep  of  their  lives  through  the 
various  school  of  experience.  It  is  this  very  sweep  of  life 
that  we  wish  to  bring  to  the  consciousness  of  young  men 
by  the  shorter  processes  of  the  college.  We  have  seen  the 
adaptation  take  place;  we  have  seen  crude  boys  made  fit 
in  four  years  to  become  men  of  the  w'orld.” 

Mistakes,  no  doubt,  have  been  made,  serious  losses,  sus¬ 
tained,  and  there  are  grave  dangers  to  be  guarded  against 
in  all  our  colleges.  The  utilities  have  been  over-insistent; 
the  aim  has  been  too  merely  intellectual;  specialism  has 
claimed  too  much;  the  standpoint  and  method  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  have  prevailed  to  an  extent  quite  beyond  reasona¬ 
ble  defense;  and,  in  consequence,  at  multiplied  places  the 
rights  of  the  entire  personality  have  been  ignored. 

But,  oil  tlie  Ollier  hand,  no  mere  reaction  to  the  older 
college  is  either  desirable  or  possible.  Men  came  to  see 
that  they  were  in  a  new  world  that  required  for  wise  and 
fruitful  living  a  broader  curriculum  than  the  older  college 
ever  afforded.  A  change  here  was  inevitable. 

So,  too,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  was  needed 
greater  emphasis  on  a  close  and  living  and  practical  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  world;  fuller  recognition  of  the  meaning 
of  hard,  honest,  intellectual  work,  and  of  the  sound  psy¬ 
chological  basis  of  the  laboratory  and  seminar  methods;  a 
better  adaptation  to  differing  individuals;  and,  for  the  very 
sake  of  greater  power  in  the  more  general  courses,  a  real 
approach  to  something  like  specialism  in  at  least  one  line 
of  study.  In  all  tlicse  important  respects,  the  changes 
toward  the  newer  college  have  been  not  only  practically 
justified  but  thoroughly  riglit. 

Now,  is  it  possible  to  combine  the  gains  of  the  new 
with  the  indisputable  advantages  of  the  old?  What 
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changes  in  the  present  situation  are  demanded,  if  the  true 
function  of  the  college  is  to  be  completely  fulfilled?  The 
present  lack  seems  to  me  plainly  to  lie  in  the  comparative 
neglect  of  the  entire  personality.  How  are  these  needs  of 
the  complete  personality  to  be  met  in  education?  What 
are  the  means,  and  what  is  the  spirit  required? 

The  direct  study  of  human  nature  in  its  constitution  and 
in  the  relations  of  society  ought  to  enable  one  to  answer 
these  questions  with  some  precision.  In  other  words,  if 
college  education  has  really  the  broad  function  that  has 
been  ascribed  to  it,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  meet  a  psycho¬ 
logical  and  sociological  test.  Modern  psychology — with 
what  seems  to  me  its  preeminent  fourfold  insistence,  upon 
the  complexity  of  life,  the  unity  of  man,  the  central  im¬ 
portance  of  will  and  action,  and  the  concreteness  of  the 
real,  involving  a  personal  and  a  social  emphasis — has  its 
clear  suggestions.  And  modern  sociology,  too,  with  its 
demand  for  a  social  consciousness  that  shall  be  character¬ 
ized  by  the  threefold  conviction  of  the  essential  likeness  of 
men,  of  the  mutual  influence  of  men,  and  of  the  value  and 
sacredness  of  the  person,  has  its  definite  counsel.  The  pro¬ 
per  fulfillment  of  the  function  of  the  college,  this  seems  to 
indicate,  requires  as  its  great  means^  first,  a  life  sufficiently 
complex  to  give  acquaintance  with  the  great  fundamental 
fads  of  the  world,  and  to  call  out  the  entire  man;  second, 
the  completest  possible  expressive  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  student;  and,  third,  personal  association  with  broad 
and  wise  and  noble  lives.  And  the  corresponding  spirit 
demanded  in  college  education  must  be,  first,  broad  and 
catholic  in  both  senses, — as  responding  to  a  wide  range  of 
interests,  and  looking  to  the  all-around  development  of  the 
individual ;  second,  objective  rather  than  self-centered  and 
introspective;  and,  third,  imbued  with  the  fundamental 
convictions  of  the  social  consciousness.  These  are  always 
the  greatest  and  the  alone  indispensable  means  and  condi- 
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tions  in  a  complete  education,  and  they  contain  in  them¬ 
selves  the  great  sources  of  character,  of  happiness,  and  of 
social  efficiency.  The  supreme  opportunity,  in  other 
words,  that  a  college  education  should  offer,  is  opportunity 
to  use  one’s  full  powers  in  a  wisely  chosen,  complex  en¬ 
vironment,  in  association  with  the  best; — and  all  this  in 
an  atmosphere,  catholic  in  its  interests,  objective  in  spirit 
and  method,  and  democratic,  unselfish,  and  finely  reverent 
in  its  personal  relations.  Such  an  ideal  definitely  com¬ 
bines  the  best  of  both  the  older  and  the  newer  college. 
And  the  colleges  that  most  completely  fulfill  this  ideal 
have,  I  judge,  a  work  which  is  beyond  price,  and  without 
possible  substitute. 

Before  passing  to  the  discussion  of  the  means  and  spirit 
demanded  in  a  true  college  education,  a  word  further  con¬ 
cerning  the  relation  of  the  college  to  the  professional  train¬ 
ing  seems  desirable.  In  this  whole  problem  of  the  possi¬ 
ble  shortening  of  the  college  course  for  the  sake  of  students 
looking  to  professional  studies,  several  things  need  to  be 
kept  closely  in  mind  if  confusion  is  to  be  avoided. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  professional  course  is  a  full  rig¬ 
orous  four-year  course,  this  ought  to  mean,  and  usually 
does  mean,  that  it  has  been  laid  out  on  somewhat  broad 
and  liberal  lines,  and  not  with  reference  to  mere  narrow 
technique.  And  the  student  who  is  to  continue  his  study 
through  such  a  course  can  more  easily  afford  to  abridge 
the  time  given  to  the  two  courses. 

This  same  broadening  of  the  professional  course,  more¬ 
over,  makes  possible  an  entirely  legitimate  adjustment  to 
the  coming  professional  study  on  the  part  of  the  college. 
In  every  broadly  planned  professional  course  of  four  years, 
there  is  quite  certain  to  be  at  least  a  year  of  work  of  so 
liberal  a  character  that  it  may  justly  be  counted  toward 
both  the  college  and  the  professional  degree.  And  the 
colleges  which  can  offer  such  work  of  first  quality  for  the 
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different  professions  can  meet  every  legitimate  demand  for 
abridging  the  entire  period  of  study  squarely  and  strongly; 
and  can  then,  in  all  probability,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  render  a  better  service  to  the  student  himself,  to  the 
professional  school,  and  to  society,  by  retaining  the  student 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  college  through  his  full  four 
years. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  in  any  case  this  reason  for 
shortening  college  courses  holds  only  for  such  professional 
students.  For  the  majority  of  college  students,  including 
almost  all  the  women,  such  shortening  is  not  called  for, 
and  would  be  only  a  calamity.  Even  the  smallest  real  col¬ 
leges,  therefore,  who  can  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  ad¬ 
justment  to  professional  courses,  and  who  may  have  to  lose 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  those  looking  to  professional  work, 
would  still  have  their  former  most  important  service  to 
render  for  the  majority  of  their  students. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  wholly  probable  that  a  good 
proportion  of  the  very  ablest  and  clearest-sighted  of  those 
going  into  the  professions,  will  still  choose  not  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  very  best  the  college  can  give  them,  and 
will  therefore  prefer  not  to  specialize  in  college  in  precisely 
those  subjects  to  which  the  larger  part  of  all  their  later 
study  in  any  case  must  be  devoted.  And,  in  specializa¬ 
tion  in  other  lines,  such  exceptional  students  will  look  for¬ 
ward  confidently  to  a  larger  life  and  a  higher  professional 
success  than  could  otherwise  come  to  them.  These  wisest 
students  will  certainly  not  wish  to  sacrifice  acquaintance 
with  the  natural  great  broad  human  subjects  of  the  last 
year  in  college  to  professional  specialization.  And  even 
those  students  who  feel  compelled  to  abridge  their  entire 
period  of  study,  if  they  are  wise,  will  so  scatter  their  pre¬ 
liminary  professional  study  through  their  college  course, 
as  to  insure  that  at  least  a  part  of  their  maturest  time  in 
college  may  be  given  to  those  great  subjects,  like  philoso- 
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phy,  that  require  some  real  maturity  of  mind  to  be  most 
profitably  taken.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  proper  demands 
of  both  liberal  and  professional  training  can  be  met  where 
it  is  attempted  to  cover  both  courses  in  six  years.  Even 
where  the  requisite  subjects  are  all  cohered  by  brilliant 
students  the  value  of  the  outcome  may  well  be  doubted. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  time,  and  some  real 
sense  of  leisure,  and  opportunity  to  take  in  the  full  signifi¬ 
cance  of  one’s  .studies  and  to  knit  them  up  with  the  rest  of 
one’s  thinking  and  living — it  is  just  these  things  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  cramming  from  real  education. 

II.  THK  GREAT  MKAN.S  IN  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

A.  A  Complex  Life. — And,  first,  the  college  must  fur¬ 
nish  a  life  sufficiently  complex  to  insure  to  the  student  a 
wide  circle  of  interests,  and  to  call  out  his  entire  per.son- 
ality. 

Aside  from  its  psychological  basis,  ju.stification  for  this 
prime  emphasis  on  breadth  in  college  education  is  every¬ 
where  at  hand.  For  philosophy  has  practically  to  recog¬ 
nize,  even  when  it  does  not  theoretically  and  directly  assert, 
that  “to  be  is  to  be  in  relations.”  Science  cannot  forget 
that  as  the  .scale  of  life  rise.s,  there  must  be  corre.sj)onfl- 
ence  to  a  more  complex  environment.  The  philosophical 
hi.storian  finds  the  main  safeguard  against  the  retrogres¬ 
sion  of  the  race  in  an  increasing  self-control,  due  to  the 
steady  pressure  of  great  and  matiy-sided  objective  forces 
organized  in  institutions,  laws,  customs,  and  education. 
The  supreme  educational  counsel,  and  the  secret  of  full 
mental  wakefulness  both  .seem  often  to  be  found  in  con¬ 
centration  upon  relations.  Our  follies  usually  go  back  to 
the  ignoring  of  some  relation  or  other  of  the  matter  in 
hand.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  our  world,  our 
experience,  our  sanity,  our  freedom,  and  our  influence, — 
all  depend  in  no  small  degree  on  the  largeness  of  our  cir- 
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cle  of  interests;  while  simple  understanding  of  our  com¬ 
plex  modern  civilization  alone  requires  great  breadth  in 
training. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  breadth  of  education  is  at¬ 
tended  by  serious  dangers  of  over-sophistication  and  pes¬ 
simism  through  loss  of  convictions  and  ideals.  And  yet 
the  breadth  is  to  be  welcomed ;  for  the  remedy  is  not  in 
less  breadth,  but  in  more  breadth.  For  breadth  certainly 
does  not  mean  the  narrowness  of  ignoring  the  results  of  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  a  false  liberality  that  treats  with  equal 
respect  exploded  and  verified  hypotheses.  The  entire  lack 
of  prejudice  upon  which  some  so  pride  themselves  is  curi¬ 
ously  akin  to  stupid  and  obstinate  folly.  Some  things 
have  been  proved  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

Nor  does  breadth  mean  the  abandonment  of  all  discrim¬ 
ination  in  values — putting  all  values  011  a  dead  level.  It 
is  a  strange  reversal  of  scientific  estimates,  that  turns  un¬ 
scientific  lack  of  discrimination  into  science’s  broad  open¬ 
ness  to  light.  There  are  many  points  of  view,  but  they 
are  not  therefore  all  of  equal  importance.  The  noble  vir¬ 
tue  of  tolerance  is  not  possible  to  such  cheap  and  easy  in- 
differentism.  Only  the  man  of  convictions  and  ideals, 
with  a  strong  sense  of  the  difference  of  values,  can  be  tol¬ 
erant,  for  only  he  cares.  The  view  of  any  single  individ¬ 
ual  is  no  doubt  limited;  but  the  point  of  view  which  re¬ 
sults  from  the  gradual  and  careful  cancellation  of  the  lim¬ 
itations  of  many  minds,  is  more  than  an  individual  view. 

Nor,  once  more,  does  breadth  mean  a  narrow  intellectu- 
alisni,  for  if  we  can  trust  the  indications  of  our  intellect, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  trust  the  indications  of  the  rest  of 
our  nature;  and  in  any  case  the  only  possible  key  and 
standard  of  truth  and  reality  are  in  ourselves — the  whole 
self — and  the  so-called  “ necessities  of  thought”  become, 
thus,  necessities  of  a  reason  which  means  loyally  to  take 
account  of  all  the  data  of  the  entire  man. 
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Obviously,  then,  no  attempt  at  mere  reaction  to  simpler 
conditions  will  avail  in  education.  Indeed,  we  cannot  re¬ 
turn  to  them  if  we  would ;  though  the  temptation  to  do  so 
is  often  real  enough.  But,  even  if  the  return  were  possi¬ 
ble,  it  would  mean  nothing  less  than  a  declaration  that 
our  Christian  ideals  cannot  conquer  a  complex  situation. 
This  would  be  really  to  give  up  the  whole  battle;  for  we 
have  not  only  found  reason  fully  to  justify  the  greatest 
breadth  on  general  grounds,  but  the  ideal  interests  them¬ 
selves  suffer  from  any  spirit  of  exclusiveness.  Human  na¬ 
ture  certainly  avenges  itself  for  any  attempted  disregard  of 
the  wide  range  of  its  interests;  and,  in  truth,  the  denial  of 
legitimate  worldly  interests  only  limits  the  possible  sphere 
of  morality  and  religion.  It  is  for  just  this  reason  that  the 
separation  of  the  sacred  and  secular  is  the  heresy  of  here¬ 
sies.  The  simplicity  to  be  sought  lies — not  in  environ¬ 
ment — but  in  a  spirit  that,  having  great  convictions  and 
great  ideals,  clearly  discriminates  the  greater  from  the 
less,  and  unhesitatingly  subordinates  all  relative  goods. 
This  insures  that  singleness  of  aim  that  makes  the  genu¬ 
inely  simple  and  transparent  life.  It  is  a  spirit  that  can 
recognize  the  full  value  of  the  materisfl  in  its  place,  but 
with  the  clear  vision  that  “a  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  Ite  possesseth”  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  absorbed  in  the  “passion  for  material 
comfort.”  The  simplicity  of  high  ideals,  consistently  and 
resolutely  pursued,  is  possible  to  any  college  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  most  varied  interests.  And  only  such  a  sim¬ 
plicity  can  conquer  in  the  end. 

The  college,  of  course,  must  meet  these  demands  for 
breadth  of  training  by  the  wide  range  of  its  studies  and  of 
its  interests.  In  its  studies  it  aims  to  let  the  student  share 
in  the  world’s  best  inheritance  in  each  of  the  great  realms 
of  human  thinking.  I  need  not  repeat  the  often  given  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  different  studies  to  be  recognized  in  a  lib- 
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eral  training.  It  will  include  the  older  and  newer  studies, 
mathematics,  ancient  and  modern  languages  and  litera¬ 
tures,  natural  science,  history,  economics  and  sociology, 
philosophy,  and  physical  training.  And  it  seems  to  me 
hardly  open  to  question  that  it  ought  to  provide  courses 
that  shall  prove  valuable  introductions  to  the  intelligent 
appreciation  of  music  and  of  art,  as  well  as  of  literature. 
These  studies  will  represent  all  the  great  classes  of  facts 
in  the  midst  of  which  every  man  must  live,  and  afford  the 
full  range  of  fundamental  educational  values.  But  liberal 
training  need  not  mean  necessarily,  I  think,  large  numbers 
of  greatly  detailed  courses;  nor  for  any  one  man  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  branches  of  natural  science.  The  scientific 
spirit  it  must  give,  with  the  involved  somewhat  thorough 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  science.  The  study  of  material 
objects  has  great  advantages  for  the  scientific  spirit  and 
method  over  the  study  of  any  other  objects ;  but  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  forget  that  our  primary  relation  in  life  is 
nevertheless,  not  to  things  but  to  persons. 

But  in  any  case  the  interests  of  the  college  must  be 
wider  than  the  curriculum.  It  is  only  a  part  of  our  ex¬ 
cessive  intellectualism  that  it  is  so  often  assumed  that  the 
curriculum  makes  the  college.  Some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  interests  in  a  liberal  education  can  be  best  met  only 
indirectly.  Surroundings,  organization,  discipline,  and  at¬ 
mosphere  may  here  count  for  more  than  definite  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  have  the  needs  of  the  entire  man — physical,  in¬ 
tellectual,  aesthetic,  social,  moral,  and  religious — to  meet 
in  a  truly  liberal  education.  The  intellectual  needs  can 
doubtless  be  met  more  easily  and  directly  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  than  any  of  the  others;  but  none  of  them  may  be  ig¬ 
nored  without  serious  loss. 

Physical  education  makes  its  rightful  claim  upon  the 
college.  The  college  must  not  only  talk  about  the  sound 
mind  in  the  sound  body,  but  do  something  really  to  secure 
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that  sound  body  for  its  students.  It  must  not  only  thor¬ 
oughly  recognize  in  its  psychological  teaching  the  inti¬ 
mate  way  in  which  body  and  mind  are  knit  up  together, 
the  physical  basis  of  habit,  the  critical  importance  of  sur¬ 
plus  nervous  energy,  the  influence  of  physical  training  up¬ 
on  the  brain  centers,  and  the  close  connection  of  the  will 
with  muscular  activity;  but  if  it  really  believes  these 
things,  it  must  practically  recognize  them  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  its  work.  This  means,  not  only,  that  there  must 
be  scrupulous  care  about  sanitary  conditions,  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  the  health  of  stu'lents  by  thoroughly  trained  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  general  hygienic  instruction,  but  such  scien¬ 
tifically  planned  and  graded  courses  in  physical  training  as 
shall  deserve  to  count  as  real  education  on  the  same  basis 
as  laboratory  courses.  Unless  our  modern  psychology  is 
wholly  wrong,  such  physical  education  that  can  be  applied 
to  all  students,  has  a  great  contribution  to  make,  not  only 
in  health  and  in  the  systematic  development  of  the  body, 
but  intellectually  and  volitionally  as  well. 

If  athletics  are  to  make  their  true  contribution  to  the 
college  life — and  a  most  valuable  contribution  that  may 
be — a  wide  range  of  sports  must  be  encouraged  that  shall 
enlist  a  great  portion  of  the  students,  and  not  merely  a 
small  number  of  specially  athletic  men ;  and  the  spirit  of 
genuine  play  must  be  brought  back  into  all  college  so- 
called  sports.  They  have  their  most  valuable  office,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  not  as  serious  business  or  money¬ 
making  enterprises,  but  simply  as  play.  A  relative  good 
becomes  a  serious  evil,  when  it  is  allowed  to  overtop 
greater  values;  but  in  its  place  it  contributes  to  the  sanity 
and  health  of  all  other  interests.  Such  a  contribution,  I 
have  no  doubt,  athletics  have  it  in  their  power  to  make, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  do  make  even  now ;  and  phy¬ 
sical  education,  as  a  whole,  demands  greater  attention 
from  the  college. 
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The  universally  recognized  demand  of  the  intellectual 
in  college  education  needs  no  argument. 

The  fact  that  man  is  as  truly  an  aesthetic  being,  as  phy¬ 
sical  and  intellectual,  the  college  has  less  often  sufficiently 
recognized.  But  if  it  is  the  mission  of  a  liberal  training 
to  produce  the  man  of  culture,  it  can  hardly  refuse  to  fur¬ 
nish,  in  some  form,  ability  to  appreciate  the  great  aesthetic 
realms  of  literature,  music,  and  art.  What  it  already  does* 
in  large  measure  for  literature,  it  ought  also  to  do  for  mu¬ 
sic  and  art.  We  must  not  forget  the  kinship  of  the  aes¬ 
thetic  with  the  still  higher  values,  and  its  own  large  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  sanity  and  happiness  of  life.  The  college 
cannot  wisely  ignore  this  need  of  man.  Doubtless,  the 
real  need  cannot  be  fully  nor  perhaps  chiefly  met  in  courses 
or  in  their  equipment.  The  college  needs  to  be  able  to 
put  its  students  to  such  extent  as  is  possible  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  best  in  these  realms,  and  to  permeate  the  com¬ 
mon  life  of  each  student  with  something  of  the  beautiful. 
It  is  no  small  service,  which  is  so  rendered.  Music  has 
certain  great  advantages  in  this  respect,  especially  in  a  co¬ 
educational  institution. 

And  certainly,  unless  one  denies  the  legitimacy  of  the 
very  aim — social  efficiency — with  which  either  the  state  or 
the  church  enters  upon  the  work  of  education  at  all,  the 
place  of  the  social  and  moral  in  college  education  cannot 
be  questioned.  Men  may  differ  as  to  the  best  way  of  meet¬ 
ing  these  needs;  they  can  hardly  differ  as  to  their  imper¬ 
ative  claim  upon  any  education  that  is  to  be  called  liberal. 
No  let  alone  policy  here  is  enough.  The  moral  in  its 
broadest  scope  should  be  a  clearly  recognized  part  of  col¬ 
lege  education — to  be  most  wisely  and  considerately  done, 
no  doubt,  with  all  possible  recognition  of  the  moral  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  pupil — but  to  be  done,  nevertheless.  Much 
talk  upon  this  point  seems  to  make  the  most  singular  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  only  real  necessity  in  that  finest  and 
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most  delicate  of  all  worlds,  the  world  of  personal  relations, 
is  moral  backbone ;  and  that  a  situation  that  tends  to  de¬ 
velop  that  is  doing  all  that  can  be  asked  for  moral  educa¬ 
tion.  But  what  of  aims  and  ideals  and  wisest  means  in 
all  this?  What  of  that  sensitive  moral  judgment,  and  cre¬ 
ative  imagination,  and  deep  sense  of  the  meaning  of  life, 
without  which  no  high  moral  attainment  can  be  made? 
What  right  have  we  indifferently  to  let  things  take  their 
course  here?  This  is  nothing  less  than  to  give  the  student 
a  shove  downward ;  for  other  influences  do  not  keep  their 
hands  off  in  the  meantime.  What  else  is  the  object  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  blit  to  make  a  man  all  around  a  better  man  than 
he  would  have  otherwise  naturally  become? 

And,  once  more,  unless  one  is  ready  to  deny  altogether 
the  value  of  the  function  of  religion  in  the  life  of  men,  the 
religious  need  also  deserves  recognition  in  some  way  in  any 
education  that  is  to  be  called  complete.  Any  ideal  view 
of  life,  such  as  a  broad  education  must  itself  assume,  virtu¬ 
ally  implies  a  faith  in  the  rationality  of  the  world  which 
is  practically  religions.  It  is  shallow  thinking  that  im¬ 
agines  that  religious  faith  is  a  matter  of  small  concern,  and 
easily  to  be  set  aside.  If,  as  Emerson  tells  us,  any  high 
friendship  transfigures  the  world  for  us,  certainly  there  is 
no  such  contributor  to  peace  and  joy  as  a  real  faith  in  God. 
And  ethical  earnestness  and  social  efficiency,  no  less  than 
happiness,  surely  find  their  strongest  support  in  a  religious 
faith.  Why  should  the  man  of  ethical  earnestness  believe 
that  he  is  more  in  earnest  to  be  honest  and  kind  than  the 
Source  of  all  whence  he  has  come?  Is  man  indeed  him¬ 
self  the  Highest?  And  what  rational  defense  has  any 
man  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  throws  himself  in¬ 
to  either  his  own  calling,  or  into  work  for  social  progress, 
who  cannot  believe  that  in  botli  he  is  working  in  line  with 
the  eternal  forces,  and  that  a  plan  greater  than  his  own  en¬ 
circles  all  his  plans  and  makes  effective  all  the  bits  of  his 
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striving?  None  of  us  are  going  seriously  and  enthusias¬ 
tically  to  attempt  to  dip  out  the  ocean  with  a  cup.  And 
if  we  really  believe  in  the  value  of  our  calling,  or  of  our 
own  social  endeavor,  whether  we  recognize  it  or  not,  our 
belief  is  at  bottom  a  genuinely  religious  faith.  Man  is  in¬ 
evitably  a  religious  being.  For  this  very  reason,  too,  a 
peculiar  responsibility  is  laid  upon  education.  For  this 
means  that  some  kind  of  religious  life  and  thought  every 
man  is  bound  to  have;  the  only  question  is,  whether  that 
religious  life  and  thought  shall  be  well  considered  and  ad¬ 
equate. 

Hither  the  function  of  religion  is  much  less  than  the 
great  majority  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  mankind  have  al¬ 
ways  thought,  or  the  religious  need  of  men  deserves  to  be 
met  in  education  without  apology  and  with  an  effective¬ 
ness  seldom  found.  It  concerns  a  people  to  know  whether 
its  educational  system  is  helping  to  an  intelligent  and  gen¬ 
uine  religious  life.  So  great  a  need  as  this  will  not  take 
care  of  itself.  Where  is  it  being  adequately  met  to-day? 
Few  things  are  more  discouraging  than  the  large  amount 
of  surprisingly  unintelligent  Christianity  in  supposably 
educated  men.  How  many  of  our  college  graduates  have 
really  awakened,  for  example,  to  the  significance  of  the 
serious  self-limitation  of  philosophy  in  its  setting  outside 
its  field  the  great  facts  of  Christian  history? 

It  is  a  chief  aim  of  a  liberal  education — is  it  not? — to 
bring  a  man  to  true  culture — to  ability  to  enter  into  all 
values  with  appreciation  and  conviction.  And  all  values 
— all  the  marvelous  content  of  literature  and  music  and 
art — we  may  not  forget,  are  but  the  revelation  of  the 
riches  of  some  personal  life.  All  values  go  back  ultimate¬ 
ly  to  persons.  And  the  Iwghest  achievement  of  culture  is 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  great  personali¬ 
ties.  And  the  Christian  religion,  therefore,  makes  its 
rightful  appeal  to  the  truly  cultivated  man  in  the  tran- 
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scendent  person  of  its  Founder.  May  not  the  college  be 
asked  to  send  out  men  sufficiently  cultured  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  that  transcendent  person  of  history  ? 

Doubtless,  in  many  of  our  institutions  the  use  of  any¬ 
thing  like  definite  religious  instruction  and  motive  by  the 
institution  itself  is  necessarily  excluded.  Even  so,  it 
means  a  limitation  in  the  education,  which  is  to  be  made 
good  so  far  as  possible  by  other  agencies.  The  necessity 
of  these  situations  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  made 
into  a  prescription  for  all  others.  And  the  teacher  may 
well  rejoice,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  teaching,  is  free  to 
give  utterance  to  his  deepest  and  most  significant  convic¬ 
tions. 

In  general,  those  colleges  will  best  meet  the  demands 
for  breadth  in  education,  that  are  most  free  and  best  or¬ 
ganized  to  meet  the  entire  range  of  human  interests.  The 
advantage  here  lies  in  part  with  the  larger  and  in  part 
with  the  smaller  institutions. 

In  all  cases,  with  whatever  inevitable  limitations  of  sit¬ 
uation,  it  must  at  least  be  demanded  that  the  spirit  pervad¬ 
ing  the  college  should  be  heartily,  though  discriminating¬ 
ly,  catholic.  There  should  be,  certainly,  no  vaunting  of 
our  limitations.  And  this  discriminating  breadth  of  view, 
it  should  be  noticed,  in  its  recognition  of  the  complexity 
of  life,  and  of  the  unity  of  man,  if  truly  interpreted,  itself 
affords  moral  support;  for  it  furnishes  a  motive  against 
mere  impulse,  and  helps  directly  to  that  deliberation  which 
is  the  secret  of  self-control ;  and,  because  it  believes  that  all 
life  is  so  knit  up  together,  is  also  strenuous  counsel  against 
deterioration  at  any  point. 

Beyond  this  breadth  in  interest  and  appeal,  the  great  re¬ 
liance  of  an  education  that  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  en¬ 
tire  man  must  be,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  making  all  possi¬ 
ble  use  of  expressive  activity  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
and  of  personal  association. 
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B.  Expressive  Activity. — And,  first,  if  the  “voluntar¬ 
istic  trend  ”  in  modern  psychology  has  any  justification,  if 
in  body  and  mind  we  are  really  made  for  action,  if  for  the 
very  sake  of  thought  and  feeling  we  must  act,  then  any 
soundly  based  education  must  everywhere  make  much  of 
the  will  and  of  action,  must  in  all  departments  of  its  train¬ 
ing  of  the  individual — physical,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  so¬ 
cial,  moral,  and  religious — specifically  seek  expressive  ac¬ 
tivity. 

This  goes  without  saying  in  physical  education,  and  it 
is  just  at  that  point  that  physical  education  has  its  great¬ 
est  contribution  to  make  to  all  other  training.  And  the 
educational  value  of  earning  one’s  way  in  college  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  just  here.  It  is  easy  to  overdo  the  amount 
of  direct  financial  aid  to  students.  It  is  not  the  ministry 
alone,  as  seems  often  gratuitously  assumed,  that  suffers  in 
this  respect.  In  spite  of  the  temptation  of  a  short  sigh  ted 
competition  that  sets  colleges  to  bidding  against  one  an¬ 
other  for  students,  it  remains  true  that  no  college  that 
aims  at  the  highest  results  can  afford  to  ignore  social  axi¬ 
oms  in  giving  its  beneficiary  aid.  Care  by  the  college  in 
providing  opportunities  for  self-help  is  the  very  best  form 
of  aid.  For  such  aid  does  not  pauperize,  but  calls  out  use¬ 
ful  active  service  from  the  student  himself.  But  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  development  in  this  direction  depend  very 
largely  on  the  fidelity  of  students.  Each  student  genera¬ 
tion  holds  a  trust  in  this  respect  for  the  next  generation. 

The  principle  has  already  been  widely  recognized  in  in¬ 
tellectual  training  in  many  of  the  changes  of  the  newer 
education — in  the  introduction  of  laboratory  and  seminar 
methods,  and  in  the  extension  of  the.se  methods  so  far  as 
possible  to  all  subjects  of  study,  and  specifically  in  the  rev¬ 
olution  of  the  teaching  of  English  composition.  But  this 
principle  of  the  fundamental  need  of  expressive  activity 
deserves  ever-widening  recognition,  as  a  real  guiding  prin- 
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ciple  even  in  intellectual  teaching.  The  pupil’s  own  ac¬ 
tivity  is  to  be  called  out  at  every  point ;  the  fullest,  clear¬ 
est,  and  most  accurate  expression  of  his  thought  in  speech, 
in  writing,  and,  wherever  possible,  in  action,  is  to  be 
sought.  Even  our  ideas  are  not  ours  until  we  have  ex¬ 
pressed  them,  and  they  are  more  perfectly  ours,  the  more 
perfect  the  expression.  The  old-fashioned  recitation,  when 
well  conducted,  had  a  real  ground  of  justification,  and  no 
lecturing  by  the  teacher  can  fully  replace  it. 

In  .esthetic  education  the  same  principle  holds.  Some 
actual  attainment  in  each  of  the  arts  is  no  doubt  a  real  aid 
to  intelligent  appreciation.  And  no  art  lends  itself  more 
easily  than  music  to  such  attainment,  even  quite  outside 
the  work  of  the  regular  curriculum.  No  doubt  the  main 
dependence  in  this  matter  of  aesthetic  education  must  be 
upon  the  molding  influence  of  the  best  in  these  realms,  so 
far  as  the  college  can  furnish  this.  To  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  this  is  possible  in  all  the  arts,  if  the  necessary  means 
are  granted.  But  if  these  influences  are  to  do  their  full 
work,  it  should  be  noted,  there  must  be  some  real  response 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  made  possible  directly  through 
courses  intended  to  introduce  to  the  arts,  and  indirectly 
through  the  less  systematic  but  not  less  stimulating  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  wide-spread  interest  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
college. 

And  .xsthetic  education  has  not  done  its  full  work  until 
it  has  brought  the  .student  to  the  recognition  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  bcautifnl  in  all  his  work  and  in  all  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  to  the  cherishing,  as  a  permanent  aim,  of 
the  ideal  expre.ssion  of  the  ideal  life. 

But  it  is  in  the  realms  of  the  social,  moral,  and  religious 
that  expressive  activity  is  most  imperatively  demanded. 
If  men  are  to  be  saved  from  mere  passive  sentimentalism 
they  must  put  their  desires,  aspirations,  and  ideals  into 
act.  The  very  employment  of  the  student  in  bringing 
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him  continually  face  to  face  with  noble  sentiments,  pecu¬ 
liarly  subjects  him  to  this  danger.  That  which  is  not  ex¬ 
pressed  dies.  A  man  can  be  best  prepared  for  moral  earn¬ 
estness,  social  efficiency,  and  a  genuine  religious  response 
in  life  only  through  active  expression  in  each  of  these 
spheres.  Men  are  best  trained  for  society  by  acting  in  so¬ 
ciety,  for  the  responsibilities  of  a  democracy  by  taking 
their  part  in  a  really  democratic  community,  for  the  best 
fulfillment  of  personal  relations  by  honest  answer  to  the 
varied  personal  demands — human  and  divine.  The  stu¬ 
dent  life  should  not  be  a  hermit  nor  cloistered  nor  exclu¬ 
sive  life.  The  more  natural  and  normal  the  personal  rela¬ 
tions,  both  to  men  and  women,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
student  lives,  the  better  the  preparation  for  the  actual  life 
that  awaits  him.  And  let  his  relations  to  the  community 
life,  civic  and  religious,  so  far  as  possible,  be  those  of  an 
ordinary  law-abiding  citizen,  and  let  him  act  as  such  a  cit¬ 
izen,  so  far  as  such  action  is  open  to  him. 

Wherever  the  college  calls  for  the  attainment  of  defi¬ 
nite  ends,  wherever  it  sets  tasks  to  be  faithfully  done  at 
given  times,  wherever  it  calls  out  the  will  of  the  student 
in  the  larger  liberty  its  life  affords  him,  it  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  the  development  of  his  moral  and  religious  char¬ 
acter.  But  its  responsibility  cannot  end  with  these  means. 
The  atmosphere  of  a  college  should  be  such  as  to  enlist 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  students  in  valuable  causes — and 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  them — in  which  they  may  al¬ 
ready  have  some  share.  The  naturally  self-centered  life 
of  the  student  peculiarly  needs  such  enlistment  in  object¬ 
ive  causes.  In  the  midst  of  a  life  permeated  with  a  demo¬ 
cratic,  unselfish,  and  reverent  spirit,  he  should  find  increas- 
ingly  such  a  spirit  called  out  from  him.  Living  in  per¬ 
sonal  relations  which  may  well  be  among  the  closest  and 
richest  of  his  life,  he  is  to  learn  the  capacity  for  friend¬ 
ship  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  learned,  through  some  form 
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of  actual  useful  service.  So  far  as  college  traditions  are 
in  conflict  with  such  an  ideal,  they  lag  behind  any  really 
Christian  civilization.  Certainly  the  college  should  itself 
afford  the  best  opportunities  for  the  students’  own  initia¬ 
tive  and  expression  in  both  the  moral  and  religious  life. 
And  as — apart  from  personal  association — it  can  best  help 
the  moral  life  by  an  atmosphere  permeated  with  the  con- 
vietion  of  the  social  consciousness,  so  it  can  best  help  the 
religious  life  by  making  dominanta  conception  of  religion 
that  shall  make  it  real  and  rational  and  vital  for  the  mind 
that  really  gives  it  attention.  By  such  a  conception,  the 
student’s  own  response  is  most  naturally  called  out. 

C.  Personal  Association. — But  it  is  called  out  even 

f 

so,  not  so  much  by  the  teaching  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  men 
back  of  the  teaching.  And  we  are  thus  brought  to  the 
greatest  of  all  the  means  available  in  an  all-around  educa¬ 
tion — personal  association — already  necessarily  anticipated 
in  part.  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  prime  factors  in  a  com¬ 
plete  education  are  always  persons,  not  things,  not  even 
books.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  how  powerful  is 
personal  association  in  all  the  lines  of  education,  even  in 
scientific  work ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  most  indispensable  in 
moral  and  religious  training. 

The  inevitable  interactions  of  the  members  of  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  student 'body  are  themselves  of  the  greatest  intrin¬ 
sic  value.  The  great  fundamental  social  convictions — of 
the  likeness  of  men,  of  the  mutual  influence  of  men,  of 
the  sacred  ness  of  the  person — are  developed  in  a  true  col¬ 
lege  life  almost  perforce.  And  the  more  genuinely  demo¬ 
cratic  the  college,  the  more  certain  is  its  ability  to  make 
socially  efficient  citizens.  For  the  sake  of  its  own  highest 
mission,  it  can  afford  to  stand  against  the  aristocracy  of 
sex,  against  the  aristocracy  of  color,  against  the  aristocracy 
of  wealth,  against  the  aristocracy  of  the  clique,  against  the 
aristocracy  of  mere  intellectual  brilliancy.  And  it  can 
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safely  carry  this  democratic  spirit  very  far  into  all  its  or¬ 
ganization  and  working. 

Beyond  these  inevitable  social  interactions  of  the  college 
life,  it  is  a  great  thing  for  the  development  of  a  man  to  be 
surprised  into  really  unselfish  friendships.  And  the  col¬ 
lege,  by  its  great  community  of  interests  and  its  natural 
atmosphere  of  trust,  has  peculiar  power  in  bringing  about 
just  such  unselfish  friendships.  The  contribution  which 
it  so  makes  not  only  to  character  but  also  to  happiness,  the 
college  man  knows  well. 

But  either  in  morals  or  in  religion  we  know  but  one 
royal  road  to  the  highest  life — through  personal  association 
with  those  who  possess  such  a  life  as  we  ought  to  have,  to 
whom  we  can  look  in  admiration  and  love,  and  who  give 
themselves  unstintedly  to  us.  There  is  no  cheaper  way. 
Even  so  high  a  service  is  often  rendered  to  one  student  by 
another  student;  but  it  is  a  wholly  just  demand  to  make 
upon  a  college  that  that  service  should  be  rendered  in  pre¬ 
eminent  degree  by  its  teachers.  Whatever  may  be  true  in 
other  parts  of  the  educational  system,  the  college  teacher 
must  be  one  from  whom  the  highest  living  can  be  readily 
caught.  In  the  interests  of  simple  honesty,  the  college 
teacher  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  to  teach  what  he 
professes  to  teach.  We  cannot  begin  in  character-making 
with  a  fraud.  And  for  the  same  reasons,  professing  to 
teach  he  should  be  able  to  teach.  He  must  have  sanity, 
too,  and  tact — real  wisdom,  for  the  insights  of  only  such  a 
man  will  be  sure  to  count  with  others.  And,  as  a  man 
who  must  stand  as  a  convincing  witness  for  the  best,  he 
cannot  be  excused  from  the  requisites  of  the  effective  wit¬ 
ness — undoubted  character  and  conviction,  genuine  inter¬ 
est  in  the  deepest  life  of  others,  and  that  power  in  putting 
the  great  things  home,  that  should  belong  to  his  teaching 
ability.  His  highest  qualification  is  character-begetting 
power — power  to  inspire  other  men  to  their  absolute  best. 
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When  one  tries  to  measure  the  power  of  even  one  or  two 
such  men  in  a  college  community,  he  begins  to  see  at  last 
what  the  one  indispensable  factor  in  a  college  is,  and  how 
much  is  at  stake  in  the  choice  of  a  faculty.  Nothing,  let 
us  be  sure,  so  certainly  brings  about  the  deterioration  of 
the  college,  as  carelessness  in  the  selection  of  its  teachers. 
A  few  compromising  appointments  here  may  easily  make 
impossible  the  maintenance  of  the  college’s  highest  ideals 
or  best  traditions.  The  spirit  of  a  college  cannot  go  down 
in  its  buildings  or  grounds  or  forms  of  organization.  If 
its  best  continues  at  all  and  grows,  it  must  continue  and 
grow  in  persons;  and  the  petty  and  ignoble  cannot  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  great  and  worthy.  We  seem  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  awakening  to  the  over-weighting  im¬ 
portance  of  moral  and  religious  education,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  comes  none  too  soon ;  but  let  us  not  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  any  change  in  courses  or  methods  or  organi¬ 
zation  can  ever  take  the  place  of  the  one  great  indispensa¬ 
ble  means — the  personal  touch  of  great  and  high  personal¬ 
ities.  And  if  they  are  not  found  in  our  colleges,  where 
may  they  be  sought? 

III.  THE  R?:gUISlTE  SPIRIT  IN  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

And  when  one  turns  to  characterize  the  spirit  of  the 
true  college  he  must  parallel,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great 
means  of  a  complex  life,  of  expressive  activity,  and  of  per¬ 
sonal  association,  with  the  demand  for  a  spirit — heartily 
but  discriminatingly  catholic,  thoroughly  objective,  and 
marked  by  the  great  convictions  of  the  social  conscious¬ 
ness.  In  the  discussion  of  the  means,  the  spirit  needed 
has  been  in  no  small  part  implied.  I  certainly  need  not 
say  more  concerning  the  catholicity  that  must  unmistaka¬ 
bly  mark  the  true  college. 

But  it  does  deserve  to  be  emphasized  that,  if  psychology’s 
insistence  upon  the  importance  of  action  is  at  all  justified, 
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then  our  normal  mood,  the  mood  of  the  best  work,  of  the 
best  associations,  and  of  happiness  itself,  is  the  objective 
mood.  The  great  means  in  education,  of  using  one’s  pow¬ 
ers  in  an  interesting  and  complex  environment,  even  for 
the  very  sake  of  the  ideal,  itself  demands  the  mood  of 
work.  And  this  needs  to  be  particularly  remembered  in 
moral  and  religious  training.  The  student  life  in  any 
case  is  quite  too  prone  to  be  self-centered,  and  therefore 
needs  all  the  more  the  objective  emphasis.  But  aside 
from  this  peculiar  need  of  the  student  life,  the  introspect¬ 
ive  mood  itself  has  a  smaller  contribution  to  make  to  the 
moral  and  religious  life  than  has  been  commonly  assumed. 
Just  so  much  introspection  is  needed  as  to  make  sure  that 
one  has  put  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  great  objective 
forces  that  lead  to  character  and  to  God.  When  this  is  de¬ 
termined,  the  work  of  introspection  is  practically  done. 
The  dominant  mood  should  be  objective  through  and 
through. 

And  one  chief  and  good  cause  of  reaction,  no  doubt, 
from  some  of  the  older  methods  of  moral  and  religious 
training  in  college,  has  been  the  lack  of  this  objective 
spirit.  This  does  not  mean  any  underestimation  of  the 
significance  of  personal  religion,  but  a  wholesome  sense 
that  no  man  may  come  into  right  personal  relations  with 
God  without  sharing  the  life  of  God,  and  that  life  is  love; 
and  love  cannot  be  cultivated  in  selfishness  and  self-ab¬ 
sorption. 

But  if  the  college  looks  preeminently  to  social  efficiency, 
and  if  its  greatest  means  is  personal  association,  its  spirit 
must  be,  above  all,  permeated  with  the  great  convictions 
of  the  social  consciousness.-  Nowhere  should  the  atmos¬ 
phere  be  more  genuinely  and  thoroughly  democratic, 
charged  with  the  strong  sense  of  the  likeness  of  men  in 
the  great  essentials ;  nowhere  a  more  evident  setting  aside 
of  all  artificial  and  merely  conventional  standards  in  the 
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estimate  of  men.  No  small  part  of  the  value  of  the  col¬ 
lege  education  lies  in  bringing  a  man  steadily  to  the  test 
of  the  worth  of  his  naked  personality.  And  when  conven¬ 
tion  rules,  the  very  life  of  the  college  has  gone  out. 

And  the  college  must  add  to  its  democratic  spirit  the 
spirit  of  responsibility  and  service.  Its  life  must  be  per¬ 
meated  with  the  conviction  that  men  are  inevitably  mem¬ 
bers  one  of  another,  and  that  responsibility  for  others, 
therefore,  is  inescapable;  that,  moreover,  much  of  the  best 
of  life  conies  through  this  knitting  up  with  humanity  in 
many-sided  personal  relations,  and,  in  consequence,  this  mu¬ 
tual  influence  of  men  is  not  merely  inevitable,  but  desira¬ 
ble  and  indispensable.  Surely,  a  true  cosmopolitan  col¬ 
lege  must  be  able  to  send  out  men  marked  by  the  sense  of 
responsibility  and  of  the  obligation  of  service. 

But  no  high  development  is  possible  in  personal  friend¬ 
ship  or  in  .society  without  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  and 
sacred  ness  of  the  person.  What  even  the  golden  rule 
really  demands  of  a  man,  depends  upon  his  sense  of  the 
significance  of  life,  of  the  value  of  his  own  personality. 
And  if  even  the  sense  of  the  likeness  and  of  the  mutual  in¬ 
fluence  of  men  is  to  bear  satisfying  fruit,  it  must  be  in¬ 
formed  throughout  by  reverent  regard  for  the  liberty  and 
the  person  of  others. 

And  nowhere  is  this  reverence  for  the  person  more  need¬ 
ed  than  in  moral  and  religious  education.  For  the  very 
aim  of  such  education  is  to  bring  a  man  to  a  faith  and  a 
life  of  his  oivn.  This  requires  at  every  point  the  most 
careful  guarding  of  the  other’s  liberty,  the  calling  out 
everywhere  of  his  own  initiative.  There  can  be,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  mere  imposition  upon 
another  of  any  genuine  moral  and  religious  life.  And 
more  than  this  is  true.  What  you  will  do,  what  you  can 
do,  for  another  will  be  measured  by  your  sense  of  his  value. 
If  men  are  for  you  mere  creatures  of  a  day  with  but  meager 
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possibilities,  nothing  can  call  out  from  yon  the  largest  ser¬ 
vice  in  their  behalf.  Nor  is  this  all.  With  the  sense  of 
the  value,  the  precionsness,  of  the  person,  comes  a  genuine 
reverence,  that  not  only  sacredly  guards  the  other’s  moral 
initiative,  but  understands  that  the  inner  life  of  another  is 
rightly  inviolate;  that  in  any  high  friendship,  nay,  in  any 
true  personal  relation,  there  can  be  only  request,  never  de¬ 
mand.  The  highest  man  stands  with  Christ  at  the  door  of 
the  heart  of  the  other,  only  knocking  that  he  may  come 
in,  by  the  other’s  full  consent  alone. 

And,  if  the  college  is  to  grapple  in  any  effective  way 
with  moral  and  religious  education,  it  must,  beyond  all 
else,  have  a  spirit  instinct  with  such  reverence  for  the  per¬ 
son.  On  this  very  account,  indirect  methods  here  may  be 
really  more  effective  than  direct  methods.  Some  wise  in¬ 
struction  undoubtedly  is  desirable,  and  even  imperative, 
but  it  must  be  given  by  men  who  have  a  delicate  sense  of 
what  personality  means;  and  the  spirit  that  pervades  the 
college  is  here  more  effective  even  than  the  instruction ; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  overdo  definite  instruction  in 
this  field.  Cli  iracter  and  religion  are  always  rather  caught 
than  taught. 

I  cannot  doubt,  then,  that  a  second  important  reason  for 
reaction  from  the  older  college  in  its  moral  and  religious 
education  has  been  because  it  too  often  forgot  the  supreme 
need  of  reverence  for  the  person  of  the  pupil.  The  disre¬ 
pute  into  which  the  so-called  “paternal”  methods  have 
fallen  implies  as  much.  But  is  it  not  worth  our  while  to 
remember  that  the  name — paternal — is  falsely  given  in 
such  a  case?  The  highest  characteristic  of  the  true  father 
is  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  sacredness  of  the  person  of 
his  child,  not  the  desire  to  dominate.  And  no  moral  and 
religious  education  worthy  of  the  name  is  possible  in  a 
college  where  such  reverence  for  the  person  does  not  pre¬ 
vail  ;  for  that  reverence,  deep-seated  and  all-pervading,  is 
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the  finest  test  of  culture,  the  highest  attainment  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  surest  warrant  for  social  efficiency. 

And  these  great  ends — culture,  character,  and  social  effi¬ 
ciency — the  true  college  must  set  before  itself.  The  great 
means  to  these  ends  are  unmistakable:  an  environment 
sufficiently  complex  to  give  acquaintance  with  the  great 
fundamental  facts  of  the  world  and  to  call  out  the  entire 
man ;  the  completest  possible  expressive  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  student ;  and  personal  association  with  broad 
and  wise  and  noble  lives.  The  demanded  is  equally 
indisputable — broadly  but  discriminatingly  catholic  in  its 
interests;  objective  in  mood  and  method;  democratic,  un¬ 
selfish,  and  finely  reverent  in  its  personal  relations. 

In  all — means  and  spirit — the  primacy  of  the  person  is 
to  be  steadfastly  maintained.  All  that  is  most  valuable  in 

college  education  exists  only  in  living  men.  “God  give 
»» 


us  men. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DAVID  S.  SCHAFF,  D.D.  • 

Would  that  it  might  be  said  of  the  mediaeval  church 
that  it  felt  in  the  well-being  of  the  Jews,  the  children  of 
Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  a  tithe  of  the  interest  it 
manifested  in  the  recovery  of  the  holy  places  of  their  an¬ 
cient  land.  If  outward  treatment  is  to  be  made  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  judgment,  this  cannot  be  said.  They  were  classed 
with  Saracens.  Popes,  bishops,  and  princes,  here  and 
there,  were  inclined  to  treat  them  in  the  spirit  of  humani¬ 
ty,  but  the  predominant  sentiment  of  Eurojpe  was  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  disparagement,  contempt,  and  revenge.  The 
very  nations  which  were  draining  their  energies  to  send 
forth  armaments  to  reconquer  the  Holy  Sepulcher  joined 
in  persecuting  the  Jews.  Dollinger  has  said,  speaking  of 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  a  whole,  that  “their 
fate  has  been  perhaps  the  most  frightful  drama  of  history.” 
Certainly  not  the  least  of  the  humiliating  spectacles  in  its 
past  annals  which  the  church  must  contemplate  is  the 
treatment  which  was  meted  out  to  the  children  of  Abra¬ 
ham  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  Christian  communities  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Christian  faith.  Some  explanation  is  af¬ 
forded  by  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  themselves.  By  their 
successful  and  often  ijnscrupulous  money  dealings,  the 
flaunting  of  their  wealth,  their  exclusive  social  tendencies, 
their  racial  haughtiness,  and  their  Secretiveness,  they 
strained  the  forbearance  of  the  Christian  public  to  the  ut¬ 
most.  William  of  Newburgh,  the  English  chronicler  of 
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the  twelfth  century,  states  that  the  effect  of  the  royal  pro¬ 
tection  given  to  the  Jews  was  to  make  them  proud  and 
stiff-necked  against  Christians.  The  statement  no  doubt 
contained  truth,  and  expressed  the  general  feeling  of  the 
age.  The  edicts  of  councils  and  the  conduct  of  communi¬ 
ties  put  it  beyond  reasonable  question  that  in  an  offensive 
way  they  showed  disdain  of  the  rites  and  symbols  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  feelings  of  bitter  animosity  and  re¬ 
taliation  prevailed  in  all  parts  from  Bohemia  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  humanitarian  interposi¬ 
tion  of  popes  and  the  protection  offered  by  princes,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  governed  by  selfish  motives,  the 
sufferings  of  the  Jews  would  hav^e  been  more  awful  than  it 
actually  was.  How  far  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of 
humanity  and  of  Christian  forbearance  and  love  might 
have  secured  a  change  in  the  religious  persistence  of  the 
Jews  can  only  be  matter  of  sunnisal.  They  were  regarded 
as  most  strongly  intrenched  against  Christian  persuasion. 
Peter  the  Venerable,  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Tract  against 
the  Jews,  said,  “Out  of  the  whole  ancient  world  you  alone 
were  not  ignorant  of  Christ ;  yea,  all  peoples  have  listened, 
and  you  alone  dq  not  hear.  Every  language  has  confessed 
him,  and  you  alone  deny.  Others  see  him,  hear  him,  ap¬ 
prehend  him,  and  you  alone  remain  blind,  and  deaf,  and 
stony  of  heart.’’  The  few  active  efforts  that  were  made 
for  their  conversion  betray,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  the 
spirit  of  churchly  arrogance  as  the  spirit  of  Christian  char- 
ity. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  Jews  were  persecuted  were 
three:  i.  Their  fathers  had  crucified  Christ,  and  the  race, 
predestined  to  carry  the  guilt  of  the  deed,  were  receiving 
their  merited  deserts  when  they  were  restricted  in  their 
liberty,  or  received  abuse  or  death  from  the  Christian  pub¬ 
lic  ;  2.  They  perpetrated  horrible  atrocities  upon  Christian 
children,  and  mocked  the  host  and  the  cross ;  3.  They  ac- 
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cumulated  wealth  by  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  All 
these  charges  are,  of  course,  modifications  of  the  more 
comprehensive  accusation,  that  the  Jews  who  had  put 
Christ  to  death  were  the  insatiable  enemies  of  the  church, 
and  would  make  prey  upon  Christians  as  they  might  have 
opportunity.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling,  they  were 
safe  in  no  Christian  state.  They  were  aliens  in  all,  and 
had  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  none.  The  epithets  “ene¬ 
mies  of  Christ’’  and  “the  perfidious”  were  as  common  des¬ 
ignations  for  them  as  the  designation  Jews.  The  ritual 
of  Good  P'riday  contained  the  words  “Let  us  pray  also  for 
the  perfidious  Jews”  {or emits  et  pro  perjidis  Jndaeis).  The 
canonist  and  the  theologian  use  this  last  expression.  The 
Decretals  of  Gratian,  the  Third  Lateran  (1179),  the  Fourth  v 
Lateran,  and  other  councils  class  together  under  one  and 
the  same  canon  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens;  and  it  is  no¬ 
ticeable  that  such  eminent  theologians  as  Peter  the  Ven¬ 
erable  have  more  good  to  say  of  the  Saracen  than  of  the 
Jew. 

Three  classes  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  following 
the  treatment  of  the  Jews, — the  popes,  including  the  prel¬ 
ates,  the  princes,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  with  their 
priests. 

Taking  the  popes  one  by  one,  their  utterances  were, 
upon  the  whole,  opposed  to  inhumane  measures.  Greg¬ 
ory  the  Great  protected  them  against  frenzied  persecution 
in  Southern  Italy.  Innocent  IV.  (1247)  denied  the  charge 
of  child  murder  brouglit  against  them,  and  threatened 
with  excommunication  Christians  oppressing  them.  Mar¬ 
tin  IV.  (1419)  issued  a  bull  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
was  following  his  predecessors  in  commanding  that  they 
be  not  interrupted  in  their  synagogal  worship,  or  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  baptism,  or  persecuted  for  commercial 
transactions  with  Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true 
that  the  example  of  Innocent  III.  gave  countenance  to  the 
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severest  measures,  and  Eugenius  IV.  quickly  annulled  the 
injunctions  of  his  predecessor,  Martin  IV.  The  scene  at 
the  Ghetto  in  Rome  at  the  coronations  of  the  mediaeval 
popes  afforded  to  the  Jews  some  indication  of  how  they 
would  be  treated  under  the  ensuing  pontificate.  Thus,  as 
the  procession  which  celebrated  the  enthronement  of  In¬ 
nocent  III.  passed  by  the  Jewish  quarter,  the  Jews  pros¬ 
trated  themselves  before  the  young  pontiff  elect,  while  the 
chief  rabbi  handed  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  law. 
How  anxiously  they  looked  to  see  whether  his  face  was 
darkened  by  a  frown  or  lit  up  by  an  expression  of  grace! 

As  for  the  princes,  the  Jews  were  regarded  as  being  un¬ 
der  their  peculiar  jurisdiction.  At  will,  princes  levied 
taxes  upon  them,  subjected  them  to  the  confiseation  of 
their  goods,  to  imprisonment,  and  to  expulsion  from  their 
realms.  Special  quarters  were  assigned  tc  them  for  resi¬ 
dence,  which  are  still  pointed  to  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  these  princes  to  retain 
them  as  sources  of  revenue  for  the  royal  exchequer;  and 
for  this  reason,  when  they  felt  the  claims  of  none  other, 
they  were  inclined  to  protect  them  against  the  ultimate 
measures  of  blind  popular  prejudice  and  rage. 

The  history  of  the  violent  measures  against  the  Jews  of 
the  Middle  Ages  begins  with  the  first  crusade.  In  enter¬ 
ing  Jerusalem  (1199),  the  Crusaders  burnt  the  Jews  in  their 
synagogues.  Their  expulsion  from  Spain  in  1492  repre¬ 
sents  the  culminating  act  in  the  mediaival  drama  of  their 
sufferings.  Between  these  two  dates  were  enacted  the  de¬ 
crees  of  Innocent  HI.  (d.1216),  which  established  the  per¬ 
manent  legal  basis  of  their  persecution.  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Hungary  joined  in  the 
persecution.  In  Italy  the  Jews  suffered  the  least.  Tens 
of  thousands  were  burnt  or  otlierwise  put  to  death.  They 
were  driven,  at  one  time  or  another,  from  almost  every 
country.  The  alternative  of  baptism  or  death  was  often 
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presented  to  them.  Dollinger  stated  that  the  number  who 
submitted  to  compulsory  baptism  was  very  insignificant ; 
but  Graetz,  their  own  historian,  gives  statistics  to  prove 
the  contrary.  Most  of  those,* however,  who  accepted  bap¬ 
tism  afterward  openly  returned  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers 
or  practiced  its  rites  in  secret.  It  is  a  remarkable  phenom¬ 
enon  that,  during  these  decades  of  persecution,  the  Jews, 
especially  in  Spain  and  France,  developed  an  energetic 
literary  activity.  Gerschom,  Raschi,  and  the  Kimehis  be¬ 
long  to  France.  The  names  of  Maimonides  and  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  suggest  a  long  list  of  scholarly  Spanish  Jews. 
The  pages  of  Graetz  are  filled  with  the  names  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  distinguished  students  in  medicine  and  other  de- 
partments  of  study.^ 

Following  somewhat  closely  the  progress  of  this  perse¬ 
cution,  we  find  that  the  hostile  feeling  against  the  Jews 
was  inherited  from  the  post-Nicene  Church,  and  in  fact 
goes  back  to  the  very  beginnings  of  the  church,  Juvenal 
and  Christian  writers  testify  to  their  having  spread  calum¬ 
nies  against  the  Christians  in  the  era  of  Roman  persecu¬ 
tion.  Christian  synods  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  began  to  legislate  against  them.  The  Synod  of  El¬ 
vira  (306)  forbade  Christians  to  eat  with  Jews,  and  to  in¬ 
termarry  with  them.  After  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
the  empire  joined  the  church  in  enacting  restrictive  and 
punitive  laws.  In  439,  Theodosius  II.  excluded  them 
from  all  public  offices,  and  the  substance  of  this  law  passed 
into  the  Justinian  Code,  and  was  adopted  by  the  later 
canon  law.  Hostile  conciliar  action  was  most  frequent  in 
Southern  France  and  Spain;  as,  notably,  at  the  synods  of 
Toledo  (589,  633),  Orleans  (533,  538),  Clermont  (535),  Ma¬ 
con  (581).  Princes  anticipated  the  ecclesiastical  enact- 

*  Joseph  Jacobs,  in  his  "  Jews  in  Angevin  England,”  tries  to  prove  that 
the  Jews  in  England  developed  a  culture  of  their  own.  Graetz  positively 
denies  this  (vi.  225). 
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ments  or^confirmed  them.  So,  before  581,  King  Childe* 
bert  had  forbidden  the  Jews  to  appear  on  the  streets  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  days  of  Passion  Week.  The  anti-Jewish 
decrees  of  the  Toletan  Synod*of  633  had  the  assent  of  King 
Sisenand,  and,  according  to  the  Toletan  Synod  of  638, 
King  Chintilla  had  issued  an  edict  banishing  the  Jews 
from  Spain.  The  edicts,  offering  the  alternative  of  bap¬ 
tism  or  death,  seem  to  have  been  inaugurated  by  King  Sis- 
ibut  of  Spain  (612).  The  Synod  of  Toledo  (633)  refers  to 
the  custom  under  this  prince  of  compelling  the  Jews  to  be 
baptized. 

When  princes  favored  the  Jews  from  commercial  reasons, 
it  was  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  church  authorities.  In 
Lyons  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  slave  traffic  and  held 
Christian  slaves.^  Louis  the  Pious  protected  them,  and 
revoked  the  canon  that  a  slave  on  being  baptized  might 
claim  freedom  by  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  amount. 
The  Jews  were  so  influential  that  the  market-day  was,  on 
their  account,  shifted  from  Saturday  to  the  Christian  Sab¬ 
bath;  and  priests  were  denied  the  privilege  of  going  among 
the  slaves  of  Jewish  masters  with  the  message  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  Contrary  to  canon  law,  the  Jews  were  permitted  to 
build  new  synagogues.  Against  such  royal  toleration,  the 
celebrated  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  Agobard,  protested  in 
vain.  Forerunner  of  modern  enlightenment  in  some  par¬ 
ticulars,  he  nevertheless  put  himself  in  the  path  of  the 
anti-Semitism  of  a  later  day,  by  reasserting  in  his  five 
tracts  the  conciliar  decrees.  Judaism,  he  asserted,  was  as 
far  apart  from  Christianity  as  Ebal  was  from  Gerizim. 

Prior  to  the  first  crusade,  Gregory  VII.  wrote  to  Alfonzo 
VI.  of  Castile  to  enforce  the  laws  against  the  Jews.  These 
laws  had  already  been  passed  by  many  synods,  and  were  to 

*  Wiegand  has  given  a  full  statement  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ly¬ 
ons  in  his  brochure  “Agobard  von  Lyon  und  die  Judenfrage,”  Erlang¬ 
en,  1901. 
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be  confirmed  by  many  more  synods  and  ecumenical  coun¬ 
cils  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  They  en¬ 
acted  that  Christians  should  not  eat  with  Jews  or  marry 
them,  that  no  Jew  should  have  a  Christian  for  a  slave, 
that  they  should  keep  within  their  own  houses  and  not 
show  themselves  from  Thursday  of  Passion  Week  to  Easter, 
that  they  should  hold  no  public  offices  with  jurisdiction 
over  Christians.  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  employ 
Christian  nurses  or  servants  or  laborers,  to  publicly  sell 
meat,  were  commanded  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  to  the  priest  at 
Easter,  and  to  refrain  from  labor  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days,  and  Christians  were  warned  not  to  employ  them  as 
physicians.  The  reason  given  for  this  last  regulation,  as 
by  the  Synod  of  Salamanca  (1335),  was  that  the  Jewish 
physicians  were  bent  upon  exterminating  the  Christians. 
The  regulations  forbidding  Jews  to  practice  usury,  and 
threatening  Christians  with  punishment  who  borrowed 
from  them,  are  often  repeated.  Jews  who  had  become 
Christians  and  in  any  way  reverted  to  the  Jewish  rites 
were  to  be  compelled  to  return  to  the  church,  and  the  bap¬ 
tized  children  of  Jewish  parents  were  to  be  separated  from 
their  parents  and  brought  up  in  convents  or  in  Christian 
families.  In  case  of  issue  from  a  marriage  between  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Jew,  the  children  were  to  be  baptized  and,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  by  force.  These  latter  regulations  go  back  as  far 
as  the  synods  of  Toledo  of  589  and  633. 

None  of  the  regulations  was  so  humiliating  as  the  one 
requiring  the  Jew  to  wear  a  distinguishing  costume  or  a 
distinguishing  patch  upon  his  garments.  This  patch  was 
ordered  placed  on  the  chest,  or  on  both  chest  and  back,  so 
that  the  wearer  might  be  distinguished  from  afar,  as  of  old 
the  leper  was  by  his  cry  “unclean.”  The  reason  given 
for  the  regulation  was  that  the  Christians  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  ignorantly  having  carnal  connection  with  the 
despised  people.  Eouis  IX.  decreed  that  the  color  of  the 
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patch  should  be  red  or  saffron,  the  King  of  England  that 
it  should  be  yellow.  Its  size  and  shape  were  matters  of 
minute  enactment.  The  Fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215) 
gave  the  weight  of  its  great  authority  to  this  regulation 
about  dress,  and  decreed  that,  while  in  certain  localities  it 
was  already  in  force,  the  requirement  should  thereafter  be 
everywhere  obligatory.  Dr.  Graetz  pronounces  this  law 
to  be  the  culminating  •stroke  in  the  humiliation  of  his 
kinsmen.  He  goes  on  to  show  at  length,  how  it  took  the 
spirit  out  of  the  Jews,  and  inured  to  their  debasement. 
He  is  justly  very  severe  upon  Innocent  HI.,  declares  he 
brought  more  misery  upon  the  Jews  than  all  their  enemies 
had  done  before,  and  charges  him  with  being  the  first  pope 
who  turned  the  inhuman  severity  and  bitter  wrath  of  the 
church  against  them.^ 

Innocent  restated  the  position  that  the  Jews  were  not  to 
be  forced  to  be  baptized ;  but,  in  letters  to  Alfonzo  of  Cas¬ 
tile  (1205)  and  the  Count  of  Nevers  (1208),  who  had  been 
treating  them  with  .some  leniency,  he  made  the  awful  af¬ 
firmation  that  God  intended  the  Jews  to  be  kept,  like 
Cain,  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  to  wander  about  on  the 
earth,  destined  by  their  guilt  for  slavery  till  the  time 
should  come  in  the  last  days  for  their  conversion. 

With  this  view  the  opinion  of  the  theologians  coincided. 
Peter  the  Venerable,  the  abbot  of  Clugny  who  flourished 
a  half  century  before  Innocent,  presented  the  case  in  the 
same  aspect  as  did  the  great  pope.  He  was  confessedly 
one  of  the  best  men  of  his  age.  In  the  face  of  great  prov¬ 
ocation,  when  Bernard  arraigned  the  monks  of  Clugny  for 
luxury,  he  remained  patient  and  gentle.  When  Abelard 
was  a  wanderer,  condemned  by  council  and  pope  and  with¬ 
out  a  friend,  this  good  man  received  him,  and  did  one  of 
the  finest  deeds  of  chivalry  that  the  Middle  Ages  has  to 
show  when  he  sent  Abelard’s  body  to  Heloise.  And  yet 
*  Geschichte  (ler  Juden  von  den  aeltesten  Zeiten,  etc.,  vii.  4,  16. 
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this  same  Peter  of  Clugny  launched  a  fearful  denunciation 
against  the  Jews.  In  a  letter  to  the  King  of  France,  Louis 
VII.,  he  exclaimed,  “What  would  it  profit  to  fight  against 
enemies  of  the  cross  in  remote  lands,  while  the  wicked 
Jews,  who  blaspheme  Christ,  and  who  are  much  worse 
than  the  Saracens  \longe  Saracenis  detcriores\  go  free  and 
unpunished.  Much  more  are  the  Jews  to  be  execrated  and 
hated  than  the  Saracens;  for  the  latter  accept  the  birth 
from  the  Virgin,  but  the  Jews  deny  it,  and  blaspheme  that 
doctrine  and  all  Christian  mysteries.  God  does  not  want 
them  to  be  wholly  exterminated.  God  does  not  want 
tlicm  to  be  killed,  but  to  be  kept,  like  the  fratricide  Cain,  for 
still  more  sev'ere  torment  and  disgrace  \ad  majus  tormen- 
turn  et  majorem  ignominiani].  In  this  way  God’s  most 
just  severity  has  dealt  with  the  Jews  from  the  time  of 
Christ’s  passion,  and  will  continue  to  deal  with  them  to 
the  end  of  the  world ;  for  they  are  accursed,  and  deserve 
to  be  [sic  de  damnatis  damnandisque  Judaeis],  They 
should  be  punished  severely, — not  unto  death  it  is  true, 
but  by  depriving  them  of  their  ill-gotten  gains,  even  as  the 
Israelites  once  spoiled  the  Egyptians.”  The  money  de¬ 
rived  from  their  spoliation  was  to  be  applied  to  resist  the 
audacity  of  the  Saracens,  and  wrest  the  holy  places  from 
their  hands.  Peter  adduces  the  shameless  sacrilege  of  the 
Jews,  as  he  terms  it,  who  took  in  pawn  sacred  vessels 
plundered  from  the  churches. 

Of  a  very  different  spirit  was  Bernard,  who  stands  far 
above  his  age  on  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  Jew. 
When  the  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  second 
crusade  to  recover  the  damage  entailed  by  the  loss  of  the 
far  Eastern  stronghold  of  the  Crusaders,  Edessa,  the  monk 
Radiilf  went  up  and  down  tlie  Rhine,  inflaming  the  people 
into  a  fever  of  passion  against  the  Jews.  The  abbot  of 
Clairvaux  then  rose  up,  and  spoke,  as  was  his  custom,  with 
no  uncertain  sound.  He  set  himself  against  the  “dema- 
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gogue,”  as  Neander  called  Radulf,  and  the  massacres  which 
followed  his  harangues.  Otto  of  Freising  says  that  “very 
many  were  killed  in  Mainz,  Worms,  Spires,  and  other 
places.”*  Bernard  sent  messengers  with  letters  to  the 
communities  condemning  Radulf’s  Semitic  crusade.  To 
the  archbishop  of  Mainz  he  wrote  a  burning  epistle,  re¬ 
minding  him  that  the  Lord  is  gracious  towards  him  who 
returns  good  for  evil.  Radulf’s  doctrine  was  like  that  of 
his  master,  the  devil,  who  had  been  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning.  “Does  not  the  church,”  he  exclaimed,  “tri¬ 
umph  more  fully  over  the  Jews  by  convincing  and  con¬ 
verting  them  from  day  to  day  than  if  she  once  and  for  all 
should  slay  them  by  the  edge  of  the  sword!”  How  bitter 
the  prejudice  was  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  Bernard 
met  Radulf  face  to  face,  it  required  all  his  reputation  for 
sanctity  to  allay  the  turbulence  at  Mainz.  No  wonder 
that  Graetz  should  pronounce  him  “a  truly  holy  man,  a 
man  of  apostolic  simplicity  of  heart.”  ^ 

If  we  turn  to  England  we  shall  find  the  chroniclers  Will¬ 
iam  of  Newburgh,  Roger  de  Hoveden,  and  others  express¬ 
ing  no  objection  to  the  persecution  of  which  they  give 
account,  but  fully  approving  it.  Richard  of  Devizes® 
speaks  of  “sacrificing  the  Jews  to  their  father,  the  devil,” 
and  of  sending  “the  blood-suckers  with  blood  to  hell.” 
Matthew  Paris,  in  some  of  his  references  at  least,  does  not 
fall  in  with  the  popular  animosity,  and  seems  inclined  to 
dissent  from  it.  There  are  two  ecclesiastics  to  whom  we 
go  as  to  a  court  of  final  resort  if  we  wish  to  discover  the 
sentiment  among  the  more  intelligent  classes  towards  the 
Jews  in  England.  The  great  Bishop  of  Liticoln,  Robert 
Grosseteste,  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  Jews  were  not 
to  be  exterminated,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  law  had 
been  given  through  them,  and  that,  after  passing  through 
their  second  captivity,  they  would  ultimately,  in  accordance 
•  De  gestis  Frid.  i.  37-39.  ‘vi.  148,  151.  *  Howlett’s  ed.,  p.  383. 
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with  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Romans,  embrace  Christian¬ 
ity.  He,  however,  declares  that  Cain  was  the  type  of  the 
Jews,  as  Abel  was  the  type  of  Christ,  who  was  slain  by  the 
Jews.  And,  inasmuch  as  they  persist  in  blaspheming 
Christ,  they  continue  to  be  not  only  under  the  curse  of 
guilt,  but  the  curse  of  punishment  {inalcdictione  poenae). 
For  the  sake  of  God’s  mercy,  they  should  be  preserved, 
and  not  killed,  that  Christ  might  be  glorified ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  God’s  justice,  they  were  to  be  held  in  captivity  by 
the  princes,  that  they  might  fulfill  the  prediction  concern¬ 
ing  Cain,  and  be  vagabonds  and  wanderers  on  the  earth. 

'  They  should.be  forcibly  prevented  from  pursuing  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  usurers,  and  he  pronounced  all  princes  who 
protected  or  winked  at  their  money-lending  to  Christians 
to  be  equal  partakers  of  the  guilt.  These  views  Grosse¬ 
teste  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Margaret,  Dowager  Countess 
of  Winchester,  who  had  offered  a  refuge  on  her  lands  to 
the  Jews  expelled  by  Simon  de  Montfort  from  Leicester. 
His  object  was  not  to  discourage  her  in  her  humane  under- 
takiug,  but  he  called  upon  her  to  insist  upon  their  earning 
a  livelihood  in  some  other  way  than  by  lending  money. 
In  1244  this,  the  greatest  Englishman  of  his  age,  helped  to 
secure  the  release  of  forty-five  Jews  unjustly  imprisoned  at 
Oxford.  That  he  was  not  above  the  prejudices  of  his  age 
is  further  vouched  for  by  a  letter  also,  written  in  1244,^ 
which  he  calls  upon  his  archdeacons  as  far  as  possible  to 
prevent  Jews  and  Christians  living  side  by  side.  Grosse¬ 
teste’s  great  predecessor,  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  protected  the 
Jews  when  they  were  being  plundered  and  massacred  in 
1190,  and  Jews  showed  their  respect  by  attending  his'  fu¬ 
neral,  and  mourned  over  him  as  a  true  servant  of  the  great 
God.2 

The  Jiighest  sentiment  of  Europe  is  to  be  found  repre- 

*  See  Luard’s  ed.  of  .Grosseteste’s  Letters,  p.  318. 

•See  Thurston,  Life  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  pp.  277,  seq.^  547. 
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sented  by  these  enlightened  and  progressive  men.  Ber¬ 
nard  had  more  than  one  to  sympathize  with  his  views 
among  the  higher  clergy  of  Germany,  and  not  a  few  won 
the  respect  of  the  Jews,  as  did  Hugh,  by  their  humane 
treatment.  But  the  general  feeling  was  that  the  Jews  were 
suffering  as  Cain  suffered,  their  sufferings  were  to  continue 
till  the  last  days,  and  Christians  were  justified  in  being  the 
executors  of  the  divine  vengeance. 

The  hostile  feeling  which  broke  out  at  the  time  of  the 
first  crusade  had  its  first  exhibition  at  Rouen  (1095).  ^1^^ 
Jews  were  forced  into  the  church,  and  offered  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  baptism  or  death.  In  Germany  the  Crusaders  rose 
up  against  them  at  Cologne,  Mainz,  and  other  places,  and 
the  number  put  to  death  along  the  Rhine  in  this  persecu¬ 
tion  is  placed  at  five  thousand.  To  their  credit,  be  it  said, 
not  a  few  German  bishops  offered  them  protection: 

On  the  eve  of  the  second  crusade  and  of  the  third  cru¬ 
sade,  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  similar 
scenes  of  plunder  and  massacre  occurred.  According  to 
Otto  von  Freisingen,  not  only  did  the  bishops  of  Cologne 
and  Mainz,  in  1146,  seek  to  shield  them  from  being  hunt¬ 
ed  to  death,  but  the  Emperor  Conrad,  who  afterwards  took 
the  cross,  offered  them  Niirnberg  as  a  place  of  refuge. 
While  Gregory  IX.  was  warring  with  Frederick  II.,  whom 
he  had  excommunicated  for  going  on  a  crusade,  and  while 
he  was  appealing  for  a  new  crusade,  wild  scenes  were 
again  enacted  in  France,  and  the  alternative  of  baptism  or 
death  presented.  Gregory,  however,  wrote  to  Louis  IX. 
(1236),  reaffirming  the  church’s  opposition  to  forced  bap¬ 
tism,  against  which  at  a  later  time  Clement  VI.  and  Bene¬ 
dict  also  issued  bulls. 

No  charge  was  too  serious  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Jews.  A  favorable  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  Black  Death  in  1348.  It  did  not  occur  to  Eu¬ 
rope  to  think  of  the  Saracen  as  the  author  of  that  pesti- 
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lence.  The  Jew  was  guilty.  In  Southern  France,  so  the 
wild  rumor  ran,  and  Spain,  he  had  concocted  poisons 
which  were  sent  by  the  wholesale  and  used  for  contami¬ 
nating  fountains.  From  Barcelona  and  Seville  to  the  cit¬ 
ies  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  the  unfortunate  people 
had  to  suffer  persecution  for  the  alleged  crime.  In  Strass- 
burg  the  entire  Hebrew  population  of  two  thousand  was 
seized,  and  as  many  as  did  not  consent  to  baptism,  were 
burnt  in  their  own  graveyard  and  their  goods  confiscated. 
In  Erfurt  and  other  places  the  entire  Jewish  population 
was  blotted  out  by  fire  or  expulsion. 

The  wealth  of  the  Jews  and  the  practice  of  usury  were 
no  doubt  the  chief  source  of  irritation  and  a  frequent  oc¬ 
casion  of  severe  and  undiscriminating  treatment.  Thomas 
Aquinas  gave  the  weight  of  his  great  name  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  princes  might  deal  with  the  goods  of  the  Jews  as 
though  they  were  their  own,  and  might  seize  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  compel  them  to  be  baptized.  This  was  the  po¬ 
sition  which,  in  the  civil  sphere,  Frederick  II.  had  taken. 
The  Emperor  Charles  IV.  was  acting  upon  the  practice  of 
his  predecessors  when  he  declared,  point-blank,  that  the 
Jews  belonged  to  the  emperor  servi  camerae  speciales^  and 
that  he  might  do  with  them  as  he  listed.  The  same  the¬ 
ory  was  carried  into  practice  in  England,  France,  and 
Spain.  Sovereigns  not  only  levied  arbitrary  taxes  upon 
them,  but  actually  farmed  them  out  for  debts  to  the  crown. 
As  brokers  and  the  chief  holders  of  coin  in  Europe,  the 
Jews  had  no  rivals  till  the  rise  of  the  Caorsini,  the  bank¬ 
ers  of  Cahors  in  Aquitaine,  and  their  competitors  the  bank¬ 
ers  of  Lucca  and  Lombardy.  The  Crusaders  borrowed 
heavily  from  them,  but  Eugenius  III.  offered  to  all  going 
on  the  second  crusade  exemption  from  interest  due  Jewish 
creditors;  as  Gregory  IX.  did  later. 

The  canonical  regulations  against  usury  gave  easy  ex¬ 
cuse  for  declaring  debts  to  the  Jews  not  binding.  Con- 
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demned  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  usury  was  at  first  for¬ 
bidden  to  laymen  as  well  as  clerics,  as  by  the  Synod  of  El¬ 
vira  ;  but  under  pressure  of  the  civil  practice  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  was  restricted  at  the  Council  of  Nice  (325)  to  the 
clergy.  Later  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Leo  I.  again  ap¬ 
plied  the  prohibition  to  all  Christians.  Gratian  received 
it  into  the  canon  law.  Few  subjects  claimed  so  generally 
the  attention  of  the  mediaeval  synods  as  usury.  Alexander 
III.,  at  the  Third  Lateran  (1179),  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
usury  forbidden  by  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  under 
the  New  Testament.  Clement  V.  put  the  capstone  on  this 
sort  of  legislation  by  declaring,  at  the  Council  of  Vienne 
(1311),  null  and  void  all  state  and  municipal  laws  allowing 
usury.  He  pronounced  it  heresy  to  deny  that  usury  was 
sin.  Usury  was  another  name  for  loaning  money  at  inter¬ 
est,  and  no  distinction  was  made  between  a  legitimate  and 
an  excessive  rate.  All  interest  was  usurious.  The  won¬ 
der  is  that,  with  such  legislation  on  the  church’s  statute- 
books,  any  borrower  should  have  felt  bound  by  a  debt  to  a 
Jew.  No  doubt  the  Jews  were  relentless  in  exacting  the 
last  farthing  of  interest  agreed  upon.  But  the  treatment 
wliich  the  Christians  showed  towards  them  was  a  poor  ex¬ 
ample.  After  the  Jews  were  supplanted  by  the  bankers  of 
Lombardy,  the  latter  were  found  to  be  no  more  merciful 
and,  at  the  demand  of  the  citizens  of  London  (in  1376),  the 
Caorsini,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Jews  as  handlers 
of  coin,  were  banished. 

Glancing  at  some  special  features  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Jews  in  different  lands,  we  find  that  in  1182  Philip  Au¬ 
gustus  expelled  them  from  France,  and  confiscated  their 
goods.  The  pretext  used  was  the  alleged  crucifixion  of  a 
Christian  child.  The  decree  of  expulsion  was  repeated  by 
the  most  Christian  kings  of  France,  but  in  that  country  it 
was  never  so  strictly  carried  out  as  in  England  and  Spain. 
The  good  King  Louis  IX.,  after  making  heavy  exactions 
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upon  them,  declared  usury  illegal,  and  banished  them  from 
his  kingdom.  The  decree  was  later  modified,  and  all 
copies  of  the  Targum  were  ordered  burnt.  In  1239  Gregory 
IX.  had  issued  a  letter  to  the  archbishops  in  the  western 
European  states  ordering  the  Targums  burnt.  Impressed 
with  the  solemn  purpose  of  undertaking  his  second  cru¬ 
sade,  Eouis  ordered  every  Jew  to  wear  a  patch  in  the  shape 
of  a  wheel  on  his  breast  and  back.  This  was  the  year  be¬ 
fore  he  set  out  on  that  fatal  expedition.  The  religious  pur¬ 
pose  was  no  doubt  predominant  in  his  mind,  in  his  dealing 
with  the  Jews.  His  brother  Alfons  of  Poitiers  banished 
them  from  his  realm  after  confiscating  not  only  their  syn¬ 
agogues  but  their  places  of  burial.  Of  course  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  Philip  the  Fair,  who  spoiled  the  Templars,  was  not 
actuated  by  high  religious  feeling  when  he  issued  his  two 
edicts  of  expulsion  in  1306  and  1311.  It  is  estimated  that 
one  hundred  thousand  emigrated  under  the  stress  of  these 
decrees,  and  synagogues  all  over  France  were  sold  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  Christians  owing  Jews  interest  were  com¬ 
manded  to  turn  it  over  to  the  royal  treasury.  Louis  X. 
recalled  the  Jews,  but  it  was  stipulated  they  were  still  to 
wear  the  patch.  In  1320  the  Pastorelles  started  a  furious 
persecution.  In  1394  Charles  VI.  again  ordered  their  ban¬ 
ishment  and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods. 

In  Germany,  the  Jews  were  subjected  to  constant  out¬ 
breaks,  but  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  emperors  against 
popular  fury.  In  the  fifteenth  century  they  were  expelled 
from  Saxony,  Spires,  Zurich,  Mainz,  Brandenburg  (1510), 
and  other  localities  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
Ghettos  of  Frankfurt  and  other  German  cities  are  famous. 
The  Jewish  quarter  of  Berlin  which  existed  as  early  as 
1200  is  at  this  moment  seeing  some  of  its  old  buildings 
torn  down. 

In  England  the  so-called  Jewries  of  London,  Lincoln, 
and  five  or  six  other  cities  represented  special  tribunals 
VOL.  LX.  No.  239.  11 
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and  modes  of  organization,  with  which  the  usual  courts  of 
the  land  had  nothing  to  do.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
(1133-89),  when  the  detailed  statements  of  Jewish  life  in 
England  begin,  bishops,  priests,  and  convents  were  ready 
to  borrow  from  the  Jews.  Nine  Cistercian  convents  were 
mortgaged  to  the  famous  Aaron  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in 
1187.  He  boasted  that  his  money  had  built  St.  Albans,  a 
boast  which  Freeman  uses  to  prove  the  intolerable  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  Jews.  The  usual  interest  charged  was  two 
pence  a  week  on  the  pound,  or  forty-three  per  cent  a  year. 
It  went  as  high  as  eighty  per  cent.  The  name  of  Herbert, 
pastor  of  Wisseiideii,  is  preserved  as  one  of  the  clergymen 
who  gave  to  Aaron  of  Lincoln  their  promissory  notes  at 
two  pence  a  week.  The  Jews  were  tallaged  by  the  king 
at  pleasure.  They  belonged  to  him,  as  Stubbs  says,  as  did 
the  forests.  The  frequency  and  exorbitance  of  the  exac¬ 
tions  under  John  and  Henry  III.  are  notorious.  At  the 
time  of  the  levy  of  1210  many  left  the  kingdom.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  the  famous  case  occurred  of  the  Jew  of 
Bristol,  whose  teeth  John  ordered  pulled  out,  one  each  day, 
till  he  should  make  over  to  the  royal  treasury  ten  thou¬ 
sand  marks.  The  Jew  submitted  on  seven  successive  days 
to  the  painful  operation,  but,  when  unable  to  stand  it 
longer,  011  the  eighth  day  he  paid  the  mulct.  The  de¬ 
scription  that  Matthew  Paris  gives  is  highly  interesting, 
but  it  was  not  till  four  centuries  had  elapsed,  that  another 
historian,  Thomas  Fuller,  commenting  upon  this  piece  of 
mediaeval  dentistry,  had  the  hardihood  to  say,  “  All  these 
sums  extracted  from  the  Jews  by  temporal  kings  are  but 
paying  the  arrearages  to  God  for  a  debt  they  can  never  sat¬ 
isfy  for  crucifying  Christ.”  Old  prejudices  die  hard. 

Henry  I II.’s  exactions  became  so  intolerable  that  in  1255 
^  the  Jews  begged  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  realm.  This 
request,  to  rely  again  upon  Matthew  Paris,  the  king  re¬ 
fused,  and  then,  like  “another  Titus  or  Vespasian,”  farmed 
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them  out  to  his  rich  brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
and  rival  emperor-elect  of  Germany,  that,  “as  he  himself 
had  excoriated  them,  so  Richard  might  eviscerate  them.”* 
It  was  in  an  audience  with  the  Jews  at  this  time  that  Hen¬ 
ry,  in  explanation  of  his  demands,  swore  “  by  God’s  head  ” 
that  his  debts  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand  marks, 
and  that  Edward,  his  son,  spent  fifteen  thousand  marks  a 
year. 

The  English  Crusaders,  starting  on  the  third  crusade, 
freely  pillaged  the  Jews,  indignant,  as  the  chroniclers  re¬ 
late,  that  the  Jews  should  have  abundance  and  to  spare 
while  they,  who  were  hurrying  on  the  long  journey  to  Je¬ 
rusalem,  had  not  enough  for  their  barest  wants.  It  was  at 
that  time,  on  the  evening  of  the  coronation  of  Richard  I., 
who  was  soon  to  become  the  hero  of  the  crusade  and  meet 
Saladin  face  to  face,  that  the  ruthless  massacre  occurred  in 
which  neither  sex  was  spared.  William  of  Newburgh,  de 
Hoveden,  and  the  later  chroniclers  give  detailed  accounts 
of  this  sorry  event,  when  the  false  rumor  spread  that  Rich¬ 
ard,  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  had  ordered  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  Jews.  The  populace  gladly  took  it  up, 
and  pillaged,  and  slew  without  mercy.  William  of  New¬ 
burgh  had  no  doubt  that  God  was  fulfilling  his  purpose  in 
the  massacre,  howbeit  through  bad  agents.  In  describing 
the  holocaust  which  occurred  at  the  same  time  at  York, 
when  five  hundred  were  shut  up  in  the  castle,  and  the 
men,  in  despair,  after  putting  to  death  their  own  wivesand 
daughters,  were  many  of  them  burned  to  death,  de  Hove¬ 
den  and  Matthew  Paris  take  care  to  say  that  their  papers 
of  mortgage  were  also  consumed. 

The  enlightened  Stephen  Langton,  who  stood  for  popu¬ 
lar  rights  in  the  contest  over  Magna  Charta,  shared  the 
prejudice  of  his  age  in  regard  to  the  Jews,  and  at  a  synod 
of  Oxford  ordered  them  to  wear  a  woolen  patch  on  their 
*  Ut  quos  ecoriaverat^  comes  eviscerat. 
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garments  and  of  different  color.  By  the  statute  of  Jewerie 
(1276)  Edward  I.  ordered  it  should  be  yellow,  made  in  the 
shape  of  the  tables  of  the  law,  and  worn  by  all  over  seven. 

English  communities  were  roused  to  a  lamentable  pitch 
of  excitement  by  the  alleged  crucifixion  of  Christian  boys. 
The  deed  was  done,  so  it  was  asserted,  at  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  and  seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  blood 
for  magical  operations.  But  the  contemporaries  are  not 
clear  as  to  the  purpose.  Among  the  more  notorious  cases 
of  slaughtered  innocents  were  William  of  Norwich  (1144), 
Harold  of  Gloucester  ( 1168),  Robert  of  Edmonsbury  ( 1181) 
and  Hugh  of  Lincoln  (1255).  Although  they  were  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  saints,  none  of  these  children  have  been 
canonized  by  the  church.  The  alleged  enormities  perpe¬ 
trated  up>on  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  as  given  in  the  account  of 
Matthew  Paris,  are  too  shocking  to  be  enumerated  at  length. 
All  the  acts  in  our  Lord’s  crucifixion  and  last  sufferings 
were  repeated,  and  disembowelling  added.  In  his  account 
of  a  similar  occurrence  in  London,  the  chronicler  inter¬ 
jects  the  statement  that  the  deed  was  “said  often  to  have 
occurred.’’  In  some  cases,  after  having  circumcised  the 
intended  victim,  the  alleged  criminals  were  discovered, 
and,  as  in  1239,  four  were  hung.^  In  the  excitement  over 
little  Hugh,  eighteen  Jews  were  gibbeted.*  The  crime  of 
crucifying  innocent  children  is  too  atrocious  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  age  to  give  it  credit.  The  marvel  is  that  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  and  that  no  protest  against  the  belief  has  come 
down  to  us  from  those  days.  Some  Jews  under  pressure 
of  fear  and  force  submitted  to  baptism,  and  some  also  of 
their  free-will.  The  first  case  of  the  latter  kind,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  given  by  Anselm.  The  Jew  became  a  monk. 
The  most  famous  case  of  yielding  to  baptism  under  con¬ 
straint  was  the  case  of  Benedict  of  York.  Roger  de  Hove- 

^M.  Paris,  Luard’s  ed.,  iii.  543.  He  says  their  guilt  was  clearly 
proven  (convicti  manifeste,  suspendio perieunt).  'iv.  30. 
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den  gives  a  detailed  account  of  how,  on  being  wonnded,  he 
was  saved  from  de^th  by  being  baptized  under  the  name 
of  William.  When  it  was  reported  that  he  denied  his 
baptism,  and  was  brought  before  the  king  and  the  archbish¬ 
op  of  Canterbury,  the  archbishop  most  unprelatically  said, 
“  If  he  does  not  choose  to  be  a  Christian,  let  him  be  a  man 
of  the  devil.”  Hoveden  rebukes  the  archbishop  for  his 
manner  of  statement,  and  suggests  he  ought  to  have  said, 
“  Let  him  be  brought  before  the  proper  tribunal  for  trial.” 
Benedict  did  in  fact  relapse  into  “  his  former  errors,  and, 
like  a  dog  returning  to  his  vomit,”  was  refused  the  usual 
sepulture  of  both  Jews  and  Christians.  An  isolated  case 
occurred  here  and  there  of  a  Christian  turning  Jew.  A 
deacon  was  hanged  for  this  offense.* 

The  final  act  in  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  mediaeval 
England  was  their  banishment  from  the  land  by  Edward  I. 
in  1290,  “the  great  blot,”  as  Green  says,  upon  that  mon¬ 
arch’s  reign.  From  that  time  until  the  Caroline  age,  Eng¬ 
land  was  free  from  Jewish  inhabitants.  Cromwell  added 
to  his  fame  by  giving  them  protection  in  London.  No 
feelings  of  religious  tolerance  had  influenced  the  English 
sovereigns  when  they  offered  protection  to  the  Jews.  They 
were  the  king’s  chattels,  and  he  used  them  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  filling  his  exchequer.  In  spite  of .  the  church’s 
legislation  against  usury,  in  spite  of  the  violent  hostility 
of  the  populace,  in  spite  of  acts  of  sacrilege  perpetrated 
here  and  there  by  a  fanatical  Jew,  the  king  defended  them. 
They  built  some  of  the  first  and  best  stone  houses  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  if  the  statement  of  the  historian  Green  is  correct, 
they  dared  to  assume  “an  attitude  of  proud  and  even  inso¬ 
lent  defiance.” 

The  treatment  of  the  Spanish  Jews  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  most  merciless  the  race  received  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  judgment  is  due  to  the  numbers  who  were  made  to 

*  M,  Paris,  iii.  at. 
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suffer,  and  the  contrast  between  their  sufferings  and  the 
power  they  had  previously  had  in  the  realm.  Edward  I. 
protected  against  plunder  the  sixteen  thousand  Jews  who 
were  banished  from  England.  But  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
when  he  issued  the  fell  decree  for  his  Jewish  subjects  to 
evacuate  Spain,  apparently  looked  on  without  a  sign  of 
pity.  Spain,  through  its  church  councils,  had  been  the 
leader  in  restrictive  legislation.  There  the  edicts  of  the 
West  Gothic  kings  confirmed  the  attitude  of  the  church. 
Eater  kings,  as  Alfonzo  VI.,  Alfonzo  XI.,  and  Pedro  the 
Cruel  (d.  1369),  received  Jews  at  their  courts  and  employ¬ 
ed  them  on  embassies.  But  under  other  kings  the  law  s  were 
enforced.  Alfonzo  X.  (d.  1284)  issued  a  law  punishing 
Christians  turning  Jews,  with  death.  William  Rufus  had 
forbidden  the  transition  in  England  as  a  poor  exchange. 
The  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  made  the  life  of  the 
people  more  and  more  severe,  although  primarily  its  merci¬ 
less  regulations  had  no  application  to  them.  But  persecu¬ 
tions  filled  the  land  with  ungenuine  proselytes,  the  con- 
versos^  and  these  became  subject  to  the  inquisitorial  court. 

The  dire  persecution  of  1391  swept  tens  of  thousands  to 
a  violent  death,  and  two  hundred  thousand  are  reported  to 
have  accepted  baptism.  In  Seville  alone,  out  of  seven 
thousand  families,  four  thousand  were  obliterated.  A 
hundred  years  elapsed  till  the  final  blow  was  given.  It 
was  the  year  of  the  discovery  of  that  new  continent  in  a 
part  of  which  was  to  be  put  into  practice  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  as  it  was  never  before  reached  on  the  earth.  Relig¬ 
ious  motives  were  behind  it,  and  religious  agents  struck 
the  blow.  The  immediate  occasion  was  the  intense  feeling 
aroused  by  the  alleged  crucifixion  of  the  child  of  La 
Guardia  {cl  santo  ninyo  dc  la  Gnardia)^  one  of  the  most 
notorious  cases  of  alleged  child  murder  by  the  Jews.  Dr. 
lyca  has  given  us  our  best  English  account  of  it.^  The 
*  Chapters  from  the  Rel.  Hist,  of  Spain,  437-468,  also  Graetz,  viii.  466-472. 
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inquisitors  used  torture  in  trying  to  make  out  a  case,  but 
the  testimony  was  ponflicting,  and  the  body  never  found. 
Such  a  slight  matter  could  be* easily  rectified,  and  the  the¬ 
ory  was  credited,  that,  like  our  Lord’s  body,  so  this  child’s 
body  was  wrapt  up  into  heaven  on  the  third  day  after  its 
taking  off.  Lope  de  Vega  and  other  Spanish  writers  have 
made  the  case  famous  in  Spanish  literature.  The  horrible 
details  of  the  case  confirmed  the  purpose  of  Ferdinand  that 
the  Jews  should  leave  Spain.  According  to  Llorente,  he 
whose  name  embodies  all  that  is  awful  in  the  Inquisition 
strengthened  the  king’s  hand.  Ferdinand,  so  it  is  said, 
moved  by  the  appeals  of  a  Jewish  embassy  seconded  by 
grandees,  was  about  to  modify  his  sentence,  when  Torque- 
mada,  hastening  into  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his 
consort,  presented  the  crucifix,  exclaiming,  Judas  Iscariot 
sold  Christ  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Your  majesties  are 
about  to  sell  him  for  three  thousand  ducats.  Here  he  is, 
take  him  and  sell  him. 

The  number  of  Jews  who  emigrated  from  Spain  in  the 
summer  of  1492,  Graetz  sets  at  300, cxx).  Other  estimates 
put  it  at  i7o,cx)o  to  400,000.  They  went  to  Italy,  Morocco, 
and  the  Fast,  and,  invited  by  King  Manuel,  100,000  passed 
into  Portugal,  where  places  of  residence  were  set  apart 
for  them.  But  here  their  tarrying  was  destined  to  be  short. 
In  1495  edict  offered  them  the  old  alternative  of  baptism 
or  death,  and  children  under  fourteen  were  taken  forcibly 
from  their  parents,  and  the  sacred  Christian  rite  was  ad¬ 
ministered  to  them.  Ten  years  later  two  thousand  of  the 
alleged  ungeniiine  converts  were  massacred  in  cold  blood. 

Such  was  the  drama  of  sufferings  through  which  the 
Jews  were  made  to  pass  during  the  mediaeval  period  in 
Western  Europe.  As  against  this  treatment,  what  efforts 
were  made  to  win  the  Jews  by  appeals  from  the  gospel?  It 
may  be  replied,  that  no  appeals  were  likely  to  make  the 
gospel  attractive,  when  such  a  spirit  of  disparagement  and 
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hostility  prevailed.  Anselm,'  while  he  did  not  direct  his 
treatise  on  the  atonement  Cur  Deus  Homo  to  the  Jews,  says, 
that  his  argument  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  persuade  both 
Jew  and  Pagan  of  the  divine  right  of  Christianity.  Treatises 
were  addressed  to  the  Jews,  designed  to  show  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  the  old  law  and  to  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
Of  this  character  was  Grosseteste’s  De  Cessatione  Legalium^ 
written  in  1231,  and  used  in  later  years  by  Sir  John  Eliot 
and  John  Selden.  But  the  most  famous  of  these  tracts 
was  the  tract  of  Peter  the  Venerable.  In  Migne’s  edition 
it  fills  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  columns,  and  would 
make  a  modern  book  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages 
of  the  ordinary  size.  Its  heading  was  little  likely  to  win 
the  favor  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  written.  It  was 
entitled  “A  Tract  against  the  Inveterate  Hardness  of  the 
{inveteratam  duritiem).  The  author  starts  out  by 
asking  them  how  it  was  that  they  still  persisted  in  reject¬ 
ing  the  Son  of  God,  denying  the  truth  and  refusing  to  soften 
their  iron  hearts.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  from  their 
own  Scriptures  the  divinity  of  Christ,  “for  to  the  blind 
even  the  light  is  as  night  and  the  sun  as  the  shades  of 
darkness.”  He  proves  four  propositions;  namely,  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  that  Christ  is  God,  that  he  is  not 
a  temporal  but  an  eternal  and  heavenly  king,  and  that  he 
has  already  come.  He  concludes,  under  a  fifth  head,  by 
refuting  the  foolish  fables  the  Jews  believed  from  the 
Talmud. 

Some  idea  can  be  gotten  of  the  nature  of  some  of  Pe¬ 
ter’s  arguments  from  Scripture  by  a  reference  to  a  single 
one.  The  first  text  adduced  to  prove  that  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God  is  Isa.  Ixvi.  9  :  “  Shall  I  bring  to  the  birth, 
and  not  cause  to  bring  forth?  saith  Jehovah.  Shall  I  that 
caused  to  bring  forth  shut  the  womb?  saith  thy  God.” 
“  What  is  more  clear,  O  Jews,”  continues  the  author,  “for 
*Cur  Deus  Homo,  x.  23,  Migne’s  ed.,  Vol.  clviii.  p.  431. 
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proving  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  For  if  God  be^ 
gat,  so  far  as  he  begat,  he  is  necessarily  Father,  and  the  Son 
of  God  so  far  as  he  is  begotten  is  necessarily  Son.”  In  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  proof,  that  the  Messiah  has  already  come,  Peter 
naively  says  that  “  if , the  Jew  shall  presume  to  think  when 
the  argument  is  finished  that  he  lives,  he  [Peter]  holds 
the  sword  of  Goliath,  and,  standing  over  the  Jew’s  pros¬ 
trate  form,  will  use  the  weapon  for  his  destruction,  and 
cleave  his  blasphemous  head  in  twain  with  the  edge  of  it.” 

What  effect  could  such  arguments  have  but  to  deepen 
opposition  to  the  Christian  system,  and  to  arouse  revulsion 
where  it  did  not  before  exist?  There  were  Christians  who 
had  real  sympathy  for  the  Jews.  Such  chroniclers  of 
England  as  Roger  de  Hoveden,  relating  the  massacre  of 
1189,  bear  witness  to  it.  But  if  the  mild  abbot  of  Clugny, 
Peter  the  Venerable,  approached  the  Jews  in  a  manner 
of  marked  arrogance,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  other 
writers  like  Peter  of  Blois,  who  wrote  against  the  Perfidy 
of  the  Jews? 

There  were  attempts  to  reach  the  Jews  of  another  na¬ 
ture.  In  London  a  domus  conversarum^  intended  for  the 
protection  of  Jewish  proselytes,  was  established  in  1233, 
and  an  annual  grant  of  seven  hundred  marks  from  the 
royal  exchequer  promised  for  its  maintenance;  but  no  re¬ 
ports  have  come  down  to  us  of  its  usefulness.  In  vSpain 
and  Southern  France,  preaching  was  resorted  to  and  pub¬ 
lic  disputations.  Not  a  few  Jews,  “learned  men,  physi¬ 
cians,  authors,  and  poets,”  to  use  the  language  of  Graetz, 
adopted  the  Christian  faith  from  conviction,  and  “  became 
as  eager  in  proselyting  as  though  they  had  been  born  Do¬ 
minicans.”  At  the  public  disputations,  representative 
rabbis  and  selected  Christian  controversialists  disputed. 
Jewish  proselytes  often  represented  the  Christian  side. 
Tlie  most  famous  of  these  disputations,  that  of  Tortosa, 
stretched  through  a  year  and  nine  months  (1413-1414), 
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and  held  sixty-eight  sittings.  It  was  presided  over  by  the 
tenacious  antipope  Benedict  XIII.  or  his  representative. 
The  discussion  was  restricted  chiefly  to  the  alleged  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Talmud  and  its  attitude  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
Many  baptisms  are  reported  to  have  followed  this  trial  of 
argumentative  strength,  and  Benedict  announced  his  con¬ 
clusions  in  a  bull,  again  forbidding  forced  baptism,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  but  insisting  on  the 
Jews’  wearing  the  distinctive  patch,  and  enacting  that  they 
should  listen  to  three  Christian  sermons  every  year, — on 
Easter,  in  Advent,  and  in  midsummer.  Raymundus  Lul- 
lus  appealed  for  the  establishment  of  chairs  in  Hebrew 
with  an  eye  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  as  did  also  Ray¬ 
mundus  of  Penaforte,  the  Dominican.  At  t4ie  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  propaganda  of  the  eloquent 
preacher  Vincent  Ferrer  was  crowned  with  marked  success, 
and  the  lowest  estimates  place  the  number  who  received 
baptism  under  his  influence  at  twenty  thousand.  Among 
the  Spanish  bishops  of  Torquemada’s  time,  two  at  least 
were  Jews.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  Spanish  con¬ 
verts  was  Rabbi  vSolonion  Helevi  (1353-1435),  who  digni¬ 
fied  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Burgos.  The  Christian 
scholar  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  if  not  a  born  Jew,  was  of  Jewish 
descent. 

These  efforts  relieve,  it  is  true,  the  dark  picture,  but  re¬ 
lieve  it  only  a  little.  The  racial  exclusiveness  of  the  Jew, 
and  the  defiant  pride  which  Christendom  associates  with 
him  when  he  attains  to  prosperity,  still  render  it  difficult 
to  make  any  impression  upon  him  by  the  presentation  of 
the  arguments  for  Christianity.  There  have  been  converts. 
Neander  was  a  Jew  born.  So  were  Paul  us  Cassel  and 
Adolf  Saphir.  Delitzsch  had  a  Jew  for  one  of  his  parents, 
and  there  have  been,  in  these  latter  days,  others,  known  to 
fame  and  unknown,  who  have  passed  from  the  traditions 
of  the  Talmud  to  Christian  faith.  Dollinger  is  authority 
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for  the  statement  that  thirty  years  ago  there  were  two  thou* 
sand  Christians  in  Berlin  of  Jewish  descent.  There  is  for¬ 
tunately  no  feeling  in  the  church  to-day  that  it  should 
come  to  the  aid  of  Providence  in  executing  vengeance  for 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  a  thought  which  ruled,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Christian  mind  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
way  to  win  the  children  of  Abraham,  if  they  may  be  won, 
is  by  cultivating  towards  them,  in  place  of  suspicion,  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  confidence  and  Christian  love.  In  view 
of  the  experience  of  the  mediaeval  church,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  this  mode  of  treatment  is  worth  trying. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTES. 

MORE  CONCERNING  THE  LANSING  SKELETON. 

[  Instead  of  contributing  a  closing  article  upon  the  Lansing  Skeleton, 
the  Editor  has  put  it  into  the  competent  hands  of  Miss  Owen,  whose  long 
residence  near  the  locality,  and  whose  careful  study  of  the  facts  involved, 
have  given  great  weight  to  the  suggestions  she  has  offered  to  the  scientific 
world.  In  the  conclusions  to  which  she  arrives,  I  heartily  concur. — Ed.) 

Thu  fossil  skeleton  found  on  the  Concannon  farm  at  Lansing,  Kansas, 
but  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  world  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Long,  of  Kan* 
sas  City,  continues  to  maintain  a  firm  hold  on  the  attention  of  those  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  special  work  on  the  subjects  involved  in  the  determination 
of  its  early  history.  As  yet,  however,  they  have  not  been  able  to  agree, 
and  the  two  interpretations  offered  by  geologists  are  supported  by  lead¬ 
ing  advocates  of  the  divergent  views. 

Under  the  title  of  ‘^A  Fossil  Man  in  Kansas,"  its  merits  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  Professor  S.  W.  Williston,  in  Science,  August  i ;  while  the 
discussion  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Warren  Upham,  in  the  American  Geol¬ 
ogist  and  Records  of  the  Past  for  September,  and  in  the  Bibliothhca 
Sacra  for  October,  1902,  by  a  detailed  exposition  of  scientific  data  deter¬ 
mining  the  overlying  deposit  to  be  loess  of  the  Iowan  stage  of  the  glacial 
period,  and  assigning  to  man  the  right  of  citizenship  at  the  close  of  time 
immediately  preceding  that  epoch. 

Professor  N.  H.  Winchell,  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  observers, 
was  inclined  to  favor  this  interpretation,  but  reserved  a  positive  opinion 
for  the  fuller  and  more  careful  investigation  of  a  second  visit,  calling 
attention  to  the  division  of  the  loess  suggested  by  Professor  Todd  into 
what  he  calls  the  “upper  loess,"  exposed  on  the  uplands,  and  the 
“lower loess,"  forming  terraces  of  more  recent  date  at  lower  levels.  To 
which  of  these  the  deposit  overlying  the  skeleton  might  correctly  be  re¬ 
ferred,  he  refrained  from  deciding  hastily. 

From  Mr.  Upham’s  interpretation,  however.  Professor  T.  C.  Clirniber- 
lin,  after  a  second  visit,  dissented  in  a  lengthy  and  elaborate  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  October-November  number  of  the  Journal  of  Geology. 
His  arguments  and  conclusions  as  there  set  forth  received  the  cordial 
support  of  Professors  Samuel  Calvin  and  R.  D.  Salisbury  ;  and  later,  in 
an  article  by  Professor  W.  H.  Holmes,  were  accepted  as  the  solution  of 
the  problem  most  satisfying  to  him  as  an  anthropologist. 
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Preliminarj  conditions  are  discussed  at  great  length  by  Professor 
Chamberlin  before  entering  on  interpretations,  which  he  then  ap¬ 
proaches  by  saying :  The  case  is  perhaps  not  an  absolutely  declared 

one,  and  a  wholly  unreserved  interpretation  may  not  be  warranted,  but  a 
very  strong  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  point  in  a  specific  direction. 
Certain  things  seem  to  me  clear." 

In  naming  the  things  which  seem  clear,  that  given  first  place  is,  "  The 
deposit  is  not  true  loess." 

As  "the  most  conservative  and  most  probable  view "  in  a  general 
summing-up  of  conclusions,  he  supposes  certain  probable  action  of  the 
Missouri  River  at  a  high  stage  and  in  comparatively  recent  time,  that 
would  cause  the  small  tributary  to  erode  the  earlier  deposits  from  the 
site  of  the  present  tunnel,  and,  after  a  new  flood-plain  had  been  estab¬ 
lished,  to  assist  other  agencies  in  the  process  of  refilling,  although  this 
would  be  mainly  the  result  of  "  lodgment  deposits  derived  from  the  upper 
slopes  and  silts  blown  up  from  the  Missouri  bottoms."  From  this  reason¬ 
ing  he  concludes  that, — 

"The  deposit  resulting  from  these  combined  agencies  should  be  just 
such  a  mixed  nondescript  one  as  the  actual  case  presents,  viz.,  a  little 
clear  stratification  in  the  lower  part,  some  suggestion  of  stratification  of 
an  uncertain  sort  in  the  other  portions,  but  no  complete  stratification  or 
assortment ;  a  general  absence  of  declared  structure,  some  limestone 
ddbris,  some  shale  ddbris,  a  little  drift,  some  loess  wash,  some  soil  wash, 
with  land  shells,  some  stream  or  back-water  silt,  with  river  shells — per¬ 
haps  humanly  introduced  —  and  some  wind  silt;  and  hence,  some  por¬ 
tions  unleached  and  others  leached,  with  other  variations  from  a  typical 
Unitarian  deposit,,  such  as  true  alluvium  on  the  one  hand,  or  typical  loess 
on  the  other."  And  that  "  under  this  view  the  burial  of  the  human  re¬ 
mains  took  place  either  during  the  latest  phases  the  erosive  process  of  the 
stage  indicated,  or  in  the  early  phase  of  the  building  of  the  flood-plain. 
The  antiquity  of  the  burial  is  measured  by  the  time  occupied  by  the 
Missouri  River  in  lowering  its  bottoms,  two  miles  more  or  less  in  width, 
somewhere  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet,  a  very  respectable  antiquity, 
but  much  short  of  the  close  of  the  glacial  invasion." 

It  is  thus  demonstrated,  in  both  interpretations,  that  the  burden  of 
proof  as  to  the  age  of  the  skeleton  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  question  whether  or  not  the  overlying  deposit  is  true,  typical 
loess.  In  order  to  determine  this  point  in  a  manner  at  all  acceptable,  it 
l^ecomes  clearly  necessary  to  show  what  constitutes  typical  loess,  and  by 
what  characteristics  it  may  be  identified. 

Against  the  theory  that  the  twenty  feet  of  overlying  deposit  is  post¬ 
glacial  alluvium  from  the  drainage  area  of  the  little  tributary  ravine, 
Mr.  Upham  points  out,  in  the  American  Geologist  for  January,  two  de¬ 
cisive  objections  which  seem  to  hin^  to  necessitate  the  reference  of  the 
Lansing  man  to  the  loess-forming  Iowan  stage  of  glaciation.  The  first  is 
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that  the  overlying  deposit,  which  he  considers  loess,  "is  predominantly 
calcareous  in  nearly  the  same  degree  as  average  loess,  though  it  has  some 
scanty  portions  that  have  very  little  calcareous  matter  or  none  ;  while,  if 
it  were  postglacial,  it  would  have  been  so  weathered  and  leached  as  to  be 
mostly  destitute  of  its  calcareous  ingredients.  He  also  mentions  that  the 
tunnel  "had  perfectly  maintained  its  vertically  cut  sides  and  slightly 
arched  top  a  year  and  a  half  l>efore  our  visit,  behaving  in  the  manner  so 
characteristic  of  the  loess,  which  would  not  be  possible  in  any  postglacial 
deposit  of  alluvium." 

His  second  objection  is  to  the  assumption  that  "  the  Missouri  River 
during  some  part  of  the  postglacial  period  had  a  flood-plain  at  Lansing 
about  twenty-five  feet  above  that  of  the  present  time,"  and  that  the 
changes  of  the  current  in  the  river  channel  were  accountable  for  waters 
in  the  small  ravine  laying  the  deposit  alx)ve  the  skeleton. 

His  own  reading  of  the  geology  of  the  locality  is  that  the  highest  ele- 
evation  at  the  Concannon  farm,  about  200  feet  above  the  river,  shows  the 
general  level  which  was  prob  ibly  the  surface  of  the  river’s  floo<l-plain  at 
the  maximum  stage  of  the  loess  deposition,  and  that  during  the  periwl 
between  Iowan  deposition  and  the  Wi.sconsia  stage  the  loess  was  rapidly 
eroded,  "giving  the  valley  its  present  width  and  even  a  greater  depth 
than  now  so  that  "  the  flood-plain  at  Lansing  and  southward  was  lower 
during  the  Wisconsin  stage  of  glaciation  than  now,  and  has  in  general 
been  somewhat  built  up,  instead  of  being  cut  down,  during  all  postgla¬ 
cial  time." 

On  the  occasion  of  Professor  Winchell’s  second  visit  to  the  Concannon 
farm,  he  was  able  to  compare  the  published  interpretation  of  Professor 
Chamberlin  with  his  own  observations,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  as 
were  wholly  different.  These  further  observations  so  impres.sed  him  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  discovery  that  it  formed  the  subject-matter  of 
his  address  as  President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  at  the 
winter  meeting  in  Washington,  under  the  title  "  Was  Man  in  America  in 
the  Glacial  Period?  " 

In  the  address  he  gave  a  summary  of  the  geological  history  of  the 
Missouri  Valley,  with  an  account  of  the  finding  of  the  skeleton,  and  a 
careful  description  of  the  tunnel  and  surrounding  region.  He  presented 
no  theories  and  suggested  no  working  hypothesis,  but  simply  sought, 
with  cool,  judicial  fairness,  to  identify  the  materials  surrounding  and 
overlying  the  skeleton,  so  as  to  assign  them  definitely  to  proper  epochs  of 
geological  time.  His  observations  and  calculations  were  reinforced  by 
acid  tests  and  microscopic  examinations,  that  confirmed  his  earlier  im¬ 
pressions,  and,  added  to  the  absence  of  drift  in  the  fragmentary,  clayey 
mass  in  which  the  bones  were  buried,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  re¬ 
siduary  soil,  resultant  from  the  disintegration  of  local  limestone  shale, 
and  therefore  is  of  pre-Iowan  age.  The  stratified  silt  was  derived  from 
the  underlying  clay.  He  also  concluded  that  "  there  is  no  feature  of  the 
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deposit  lying  over  the  Lansing  skeleton  [above  the  water-laid  silt  layer] 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  designation  loess  for  the  latitude  and 
Pleistocene  geology  of  the  region.” 

At  the  last  joint  session  of  the  Geological  Society  and  Section  E  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  same  meet¬ 
ing,  Professor  G.  F.  Wright  read  a  paper  in  which  the  interpretations  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Winchell  and  Mr.  Upham  were  supported  by  arguments  deduced 
from  his  own  observations  during  a  recent  visit.  Those  observations  had  led 
him  to  consider  the  upper  portion  of  the  deposit  in  which  the  tunnel  was 
cut  to  be  the  remaining  original  base  of  the  much-eroded  Iowan  loess, 
which  is  recognized  at  higher  levels,  and  referred  by  all  to  that  stage  of 
glaciation.  He  noted  the  resemblance  of  this  overlying  deposit  to  the 
loess  covering  vast  expanses  in  Eastern  China,  the  silt  from  which  colors 
the  waters  of  the  great  rivers  and  gives  name  to  the  Yellow  Sea ;  and 
where  its  predominant  characteristic  is  emphasized  by  millions  of  people 
living  comfortably  in  such  excavations  as  the  Concannon  fruit  cellar  at 
Lansing.  He  had  been  able  to  discover  no  glacial  drift  about  the  tunnel, 
and  deemed  the  occurrence  of  pebbles  in  the  upper  portions  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  either  back-water  or  ieolian  theories  of  deposit.  The  relic¬ 
bearing  deposit  beneath  he  considered  essentially  of  preglacial  time. 
Neither  this  paper  nor  the  address  of  Professor  Winchell  has  yet  been 
published. 

In  the  B1BI.10THECA  Sacra  for  January,  Professor  Wright  considers 
the  view  taken  of  the  age  of  the  Lansing  skull  by  the  anthropologists, 
and  reminds  them  and  theologians  that  geological  time  is  not  that  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  twenty-five  years  ago ;  that 
the  oldest  mummies  indicate  scarcely  any  change  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
Egyptian  race ;  and  that  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  of  the  Euphrates  goes  back  to  a  time  not  much  later  than  that 
assigned  by  Mr.  Upham  to  the  Lansing  skeleton.  He  also  calls  to  mind 
“the  biblical  account  of  a  flood  as  universal  as  the  human  race,  and  im¬ 
plying  an  exceptional  instability  of  the  earth’s  crust  continuing  until 
some  time  after  the  introduction  of  man  into  the  world.” 

His  previous  studies  regarding  early  man  give  his  opinions  special  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  this  subject  is  referred  to  in  an  article  on  ”  The  Noachian 
Deluge  ”  in  the  October  number  of  the  same  publication.  After  review¬ 
ing  the  evidence  of  human  occupation  fifty-three  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  loess,  at  Kief,  and  referring  to  the  great  depression  of  land  which 
occasioned  those  vast  loess  deposits  in  Southern  Russia,  he  says:  ”  Early 
man,  therefore,  certainly  witness^  in  the  world  changes  of  land  level 
which  have  caused  floods  on  a  scale  with  which  the  race  has  not  been 
familiar  for  several  thousand  years.  Observed  facts  abundantly  show 
that  man  came  into  the  world  before  the  unstable  equilibrium  accom¬ 
panying  the  Tertiary  period  and  the  whole  course  of  the  glacial  period 
bad  given  place  to  the  comparative  quiet  which  now  prevails.” 
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In  the  March  number  of  Popular  Science  Monthly ^  Professor  Williston 
again  tells  of  the  discovery  of  “  The  Fossil  Man  of  Lansing,  Kansas," 
and  reviews  the  two  interpretations  of  the  evidence  of  its  geological  age. 
He  adheres  to  the  explanation  first  offered  by  himself,  and  afterwards 
elaborated  by  Professor  Chamberlin  as  the  most  probable  and  conserve* 
tive,  which  gives  the  fossil  man  a  considerable  antiquity,  but  denies  him 
the  age  of  glacial  time.  He  inclines,  however,  to  a  belief  in  a  far  great* 
er  antiquity  of  man  in  North  America  than  distinguished  anthropolo* 
gists  are  prepared  to  admit  from  the  character  of  the  evidence  they  are 
necessarily  dependent  upon. 

The  age  of  the  skeleton  is  again  considered  by  Professor  Wright  in 
Records  of  the  Past  for  April,  in  which  he  remarks  tliat  the  anthropolo¬ 
gists  have  no  facts  upon  which  to  base  estimates  concerning  the  rate  at 
which  changes  may  take  place  in  the  progressive  development  of  spe¬ 
cies,  and  therefore  their  theory  of  evolution  cannot  be  used  to  discredit 
facts  established  by  positive  testimony,  and  we  are  brought  without 
prejudice  to  more  carefully  consider  the  geological  age  of  the  deposit  in 
which  the  skeleton  was  found.  He  reviews  the  most  important  points 
of  evidence  brought  out  by  the  two  interpretations,  and  sustaiusthe  argu¬ 
ments  presented  by  Professor  Winchell  and  Mr.  Upham  in  all  respects, 
excepting  the  re-excavation  of  the  channel  of  the  Missouri  during  the 
time  immediately  following  the  period  of  excessive  deposition  of  loess 
near  the  close  of  the  Iowan  stage  of  glaciation.  He  believes  that  during 
the  rising  stages  of  that  flood-period  the  Lansing  skeleton  was  buried 
beneath  the  loess,  "  which  accumulated  with  great  rapi  lity  all  along  the 
margin  of  the  Missouri  River.  Owing  to  the  sluggishness  of  this  cur¬ 
rent  and  the  immense  .supply  of  water,  the  Missouri  Valley  was  filled 
up  with  water,  so  as  to  present  a  lake-like  expanse  covering  the  bluff  on 
either  side  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  that  is  during  July,  August,  and 
September,  when  the  melting  of  the  Northern  ice  was  going  forward 
with  greatest  rapidity.  But,  meanwhile,  during  even  these  flood  stages, 
a  considerable  current  existed  in  the  main  channel  of  the  valley,  so  as  to 
keep  it  clear  of  sedimentary  accumulations."^ 

The  extreme  high  water  of  i88i  demonstrated  this  point  quite  clearly. 
The  velocity^  of  the  current  increased  rapidly  until  the  rising  waters 
overflowed  the  banks  and  spread  over  the  valley  from  bluff  to  bluff, 
when  the  unusual  acceleration  was  lost,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  broad  expanse  became  that  of  a  great  lake  in  gentle  motion.  But  it 
was  found  that  along  the  line  of  the  main  channel  the  current  had  fallen 
very  little  below  its  average  normal  speed,  and  sustained  its  burden  of 
sediment  for  distant  points,  Ijesides  throwing  great  quantities,  consisting 
largely  of  fine  sand,  into  the  waters  covering  the  entire  flood-plain.  The 
main  channel  received  no  filling  except  in  such  places  as  were  being 
'  *  This  view  is  not  original  with  Professor  Wright,  but  is  a  contribution 
to  the  discussion  made  by.  Miss  Owen,  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  it. — 
Ed. 
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temporarily  or  perruanently  abandoned.  An  alluvial  terrace  known  lo¬ 
cally  as  "  the  second  bottom  ”  is  the  old  flood-plain  of  the  recent  past, 
and  further  investigation  may  show  the  higher  terraces  to  be  remnants 
of  the  flood-plains  of  waning  stages  of  the  Iowan  epoch. 

This  has  long  appeared  to  the  writer  not  only  a  reasonable  supposi¬ 
tion,  but  an  absolutely  necessary  one,  since,  if  the  channel  were  filled 
to  the  flood-plain  height,  there  would  have  been  no  transporting  power 
to  constantly  renew  the  burden  of  solid  matter  being  rapidly  deposited 
over  the  flooded  regions  to  either  side.  Rapid  deposition,  a  vigorous 
current,  and  an  open  channel  must  each  have  acted  with  the  other  two 
Instead,  therefore,  of  the  more  recent  lowering  of  the  channel,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Professor  Chamberlin,  the  evidence  favors  a  later  accumula¬ 
tion  of  sediment,  tending  rather  to  a  building  up  of  the  channel  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Platte. 

The  latest  and  mo.st  exhaustive  study  comes  from  Professor  Winchell 
in  the  American  Geologist  for  May.  It  is  too  lengthy  to  be  reviewed 
here  as  it  tempts,  and  an  incomplete  attempt  would  be  misleading,  but  the 
fullness  of  his  investigations  and  the  completeness  of  their  results  appear 
to  leave  no  point  unanswered  or  open  to  the  disturbance  of  further 
doubt.  “  Lansing  Pleistocene  Geology”  is  subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny, 
and  to  a  series  of  acid  and  microscopical  tests  of  a  character  so  searching 
as  to  suggest  a  kinship  to  the  precision  of  mathematical  science.  The 
main  portion  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  the  observations  and  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  from  his.  first  and  second  visits  to  the  Concannon  farm. 
These  are  supplemented  by  a  note  from  Profes.sor  Williston,  saying  that 
the  shell  taken  from  near  the  top  of  the  tunnel,  which  has  been  so  much 
discussed,  is  a  river  clam,  and  that  its  original  structure  has  been  lost 
and  replaced  by  a  cast, — a  fact  which  he  did  not  recognize  at  first.  The 
itnportance  of  this  is,  of  course,  quite  obvious  in  establishing  the  sub¬ 
aqueous  character  of  the  deposit  in  which  it  was  buried. 

Professor  Winchell  publishes  a  letter  from  Professor  Todd  in  which 
he  discusses  the  article,  but  is  more  inclined  to  accept  the  views  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Chamberlin  ;  also  one  from  Professor  Wright,  warmly  supporting 
the  other  view,  so  far  as  the  limited  time  he  spent  at  the  farm  gave  him 
opportunity  to  form  conclusions. 

A  final  appendix  is  added,  giving  the  further  knowledge  gained  by  a 
third  visit  of  two  whole  days  at  the  Concannon  farm  and  about  the 
bluffs  alK>ve  and  below.  By  digging  pits  or  trenches,  much  further  in¬ 
formation  of  value  was  obtained,  enabling  him  to  conclude  that,  ”  after 
the  deposition  of  the  silt,  by  wash  from  the  geest  [  residuary  soil  ]  and 
from  the  Carboniferous  strata  and  from  the  Kansas  drift,  the  action  of 
the  Iowan  ice  epoch  supervened,  resulting  in  the  filling  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  with  Iowan  loess  and  its  abundant  waters.” 

Professor  Winchell’s  elaborate  study  of  the  deposits  would  seem  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  glacial  man  in  the  Missouri  Valley  beyond 
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all  intelligent  controversy.  On  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  as  on  those 
of  the  Little  Miami  and  of  the  Delaware  farther  east  in  America,  and  on 
the  Dnieper  in  Russia,  man  was  a  witness  to  those  great  and  rapid 
changes  of  terrestrial  conditions  connected  with  the  closing  stages  of 
the  glacial  period;  thus  anew  raising  glacial  geology  to  a  most  important 
rank  among  the  historical  sciences. 

ST.  josKPH,  MO.  Lubi,i«a  a.  Owen. 

THE  REVISION  OF  GEOLOGICAL  TIME. 

In  the  Bibuotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1884,  I  published  an  article  en> 
titled  “  The  Niagara  Gorge  as  a  Chronometer.”  This  was  based  upon 
personal  investigations  made  the  summer  before,  and  included  a  brief 
discussion  of  previous  opinions  upon  the  subject.  Desor  had  estimated 
that  the  rate  of  the  recession  of  the  falls  was  so  slow  that  the  formation 
of  the  gorge  must  have  occupied  3,500,000  years.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
thought  it  might  have  been  accomplished  in  35,000,  but  that  it  probably 
required  100,000  years, — a  surmise  which  has  taken  almost  complete 
possession  of  the  popular  literature  upon  the  subject,  and  which  even 
now  seems  almost  impossible  to  displace.  Other  investigators— notably 
Mr.  Bakewt'll  in  1846,  Dr.  Pohlman  in  1883,  and  about  the  same  time 
Mr.  Gardiner  of  the  New  York  Survey,  and  Professor  A.  Winchell — main¬ 
tained  that  the  rate  of  recession  was  as  much  as  three  feet  a  year. 
My  conclusion*  was  that,  ‘‘from  the  best  light  we  now  have, 
it  seems  altogether  probable  that  the  cataract  is  receding  at  a  rate 
that  would  suffice  to  produce  the  whole  chasm  from  Queenston  up 
in  less  than  12,000  years;  and  if,  as  is  not  unlikely,  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  gorge  above  the  whirlpool  had  been  formed  by  preglacial 
agencies,  even  that  relatively  short  period  must  be  considerably  abbre¬ 
viated.  This  article  was  considered  of  so  much  importance  by  Professor 
James  D.  Dana,  that  he  immediately  requested  the  privilege  of  repub¬ 
lishing  it  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science^  where  it  appeared  in  the 
number  for  July,  1884. 

Since  that  time  the  accumulation  of  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject 
has  lieen  continuously  going  on,  taking  a  very  wide  range,  and  involv¬ 
ing,  among  other  things,  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  the  outlet 
through  the  present  channel.  These  investigations  ( one  of  the  most  im* 
porLant  of  which  was  conducted  by  myself  )  led  to  the  discovery  that  in 
early  postglacial  time  the  outlet  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  not  over  Niag¬ 
ara,  but  from  Lake  Huron  through  Lake  Nipissing  and  the  Mattawa 
River  into  the  Ottawa,  which  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal.^  But 
many  indications  went  to  show  that  the  continuance  of  this  Ottawa  out- 

*  Bib.  Sac.,  Vol.  xli.  p.  376. 

’  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  Vol.  iv  (1892),  pp. 
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let  was  probably  not  more  than  2,000  or  3,000  years  ;  so  that  the  estten- 
sion  of  the  postglacial  chronology,  from  that  cause,  beyond  that  given 
by  the  Niagara  gorge,  would  not  be  relatively  great.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  investigations  were  those  conducted  by  me,  under 
the  direction  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  bearing  upon  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  at  Queenston  by  the  gradual 
crumbling  away  of  the  strata  under  the  action  of  subaerial  agencies.' 

The' attempts  which  several  have  made  to  maintain  the  longer  chro¬ 
nology  have  been  so  largely  based  upon  obscure  phenomena  and  theo¬ 
retical  considerations,  that  they  have  not  carried  the  weight  of  scientific 
opinion,  as  is  shown  by  two  recent  utterances  of  two  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  investigators  of  the  subject ;  namely.  Professor  N.  H.  Winchell,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  American  Geologist^  who  for  many  years  conducted  the  geo¬ 
logical  survey  for  the  State  of  Minnesota,  where  the  last  records  of  the 
glacial  epoch  are  extremely  abundant  and  significant,  and  Professor  R. 
D.  Salisbury,  of  Chicago  University,  who  for  twelve  years  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  the  survey  of  the  glacial  phenomena  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 

In  the  American  Geologist  for  September,  1902,  Professor  Winchell, 
in  discussing  the  age  of  the  Lansing  skeleton,  says,  “  Postglacial  time 
has  l)een  computed  in  various  ways,  and  it  has  been  pretty  nearly  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  postglacial  time  does  not  exceed  10,000  years,  and 
probably  amounts  to  about  8,000  years.” 

Professor  Salisbury's  conclusion  is  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Final  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Geologist  ( 1902  ): — 

"The  date  and  duration  of  the  glacial  period  are  matters  of  the  great¬ 
est  interest,  but  neither  has  been  determined  with  numerical  exactness. 
Many  lines  of  calculation,  all  of  them  confessedly  more  or  le^  uncer¬ 
tain,  point  to  the  retreat  of  the  last  ice-sheet  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  United  States  6,000  to  10,000  years  ago.  While  these  figures  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  estimates  only,  there  are  so  many  lines  of  evidence 
pointing  in  the  same  direction  that  the  recency  ( geologically  speaking  ) 
of  the  last  glaciation  mu.st  be  looked  upon  as  established.  The  best  data 
for  the  calculations  which  have  led  to  the  above  results  are  furnished  by 
Niagara  Falls* * •**  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony^  at  Minneapolis.  In  each 
case,  the  distance  the  falls  had  receded  since  the  ice  disappeared,  and 
the  present  rate  of  recession  are  known  with  some  degree  of  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  truth.  Assuming  the  rate  of  recession  to  have  been  uniform, 
the  above  results  as  to  duration  of  postglacial  time  for  these  localities 
are  obtained. 

"  A  strong  argument  for  the  recency  of  the  last  glaciation  is  the  slight 

*  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  Iv.  ( 1899  )  pp.  145-154  ;  American 

Geologist,  Vol.  xxix.  (  1902)  pp.  140-143. 

•**  Gilbert,  Science,  Vol.  viii.  ( 1886)  p.  205.” 

Winchell,  Geology  of  Minnesota,  Vol.  ii.  p.  313.” 
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modification  which  the  surface  of  the  drift  has  undergone.  This  sort  of 
an  argument  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  numerical  results.”  * 

For  many  reasons  it  is  very  important  to  get  these  changed  views  with 
regard  to  the  recentne.ss  of  the  glacial  epoch  fully  before  the  minds  of 
the^eneral  public.  As  it  is,  the  persistency  of  the  earlier  exaggerated 
estimates,  both  of  the  date  of  the  glacial  period  and  of  the  length  of  geo¬ 
logical  time  in  general,  is  giving  support  to  uunierous  popular  miscon¬ 
ceptions,  detrimental  to  a  true  view  of  history  and  of  God’s  plan  for  the 
salvation  of  the  wodd.  Popular  writers  have  so  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
regarding  all  geological  facts  as  extremely  old,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
t'-e  general  public  believe  that  any  geological  facts  are  recent. 

This  raises  in  the  minds  of  probably  the  majority  of  historians  and 
theological  investigators  an  inveterate  presumption  against  many  histor¬ 
ical  statements  which  seem  to  contravene  the  present  order  of  nature, 
and  results  in  relegating  to  the  realm  of  myth  and  legend  such  stories  as 
those  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty  and  famine  in  Kgypt,  the  destruction 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  b>  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  the  Noachian  Deluge.  This  inadequate  conception  of  the 
recency  of  that  unstable  condition  of  the  earth’s  crust  connected  with 
the  glacial  period  renders  it  impossible  for  the  mass  of  readers  who  have 
lieen  brought  up  on  the  antiquated  Uniformitai'ian  geology  of  Lyell  and 
Darwin  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  arguments  that  are  bringing  the 
creation  of  man  down  to  a  comparatively  motlern  j>erioei. 

The  fixing  of  the  close  of  the  glacial  period,  as  Professors  Salisbury, 
Winchell,  and  others  have  done,  at  so  recent  a  dale  as  from  6,000  to 
jo,ooo  years  ago,  brings  within  the  horizon  of  human  history  the  excep¬ 
tional  activity  of  physical  forces  during  this  period  which  is  needed  to 
account  for  the  exlra'-  rd inary  occurrences  involved  in  the  extensive  del¬ 
uge  referred  to  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  legends  of  many  nations. 
Evolutionists,  also,  are  oeginning  to  speculate  upon  the  effect  of  these 
recent  changes  in  hastening  the  process  which  they  suppose  to  have 
occurred  when  man  emerged  from  some  lower  animal.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  closely  these  speculations  now  approach  the  old-time  historical 
representations.  For  instance,  Professor  J.  D.  Wortman,  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  who  has  long  been  studying  the  subject  from  the  evolutionary 
point  of  view,  is  credited  with  the  following  speculations  : — 

”  ‘  The  current  teaching  as  to  the  origin  and  later  distribution  of  most 
forms  of  higher  animal  life  on  the  earth  is,  that  the  ancestors  of  most 
present  mammals  originated  in  the  present  hot  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
were  distributed  to  the  temperate  and  frigid  regions  by  emigration.  As 
to  man,  the  college  textbooks  on  anthropology  teach  that  a  similar  course 
was  pursued :  that  man  evolved  from  a  certain  form  of  higher  apes  and 
somewhere  in  the  present  hot  latitudes,  possibly  Java  or  the  now  sunken 

1  "A  summary  of  the  various  estimates  of  the  duration  of  postglacial 
time  is  given  by  Wright  in  his  Ice  Age  in  North  America.” 
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ludo-African  continent,  and  that  the  remains  of  primitive  man  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe  were  those  of  the  earliest  immigrants  from  this 
equatorial  cradle  of  the  race. 

“  ‘  Man  must  have  had  some  reason  for  his  rise.  Some  impelling  force 
or  influence  must  have  been  out  to  produce  this  amazing  development  of 
the  simple  mind  of  the  ape  to  the  mental  stature  of  even  barbaric  man. 
There  is  such  a  wide  divergence  in  the  intellectual  attainment  between 
even  the  highest  ape  and  the  lowest  man  that  any  hypothesis  that  ad¬ 
vances  a  gradual  evolution  seems  to  be  weak  because  it  offers  no  reason 
for  the  evolution. 

"  ‘The  intellectual  awakening  which  must  have  been  the  fundamental 
reason  for  his  evolution  could  not  have  come  without  some  remarkable 
change  in  man’s  environment  at  the  probable  time  of  his  development. 
Such  a  remarkable  change  must  certainly  be  supposed  if  any  logical  his¬ 
tory  of  the  evolution  of  man  is  to  be  written. 

“  ‘  As  it  happens,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  this,  as  we  have  the 
unassailable  facts  with  which  actually  to  state  it.  In  my  opinion  such  a 
cause  is  to  be  found,  clearly  and  incontestably,  in  the  attested  data  of 
geology  itself. 

“  ‘  This  is  the  fact  that  the  glacial  epoch  gradually  came  on,  driving 
the  tropical  vegetation  and  mammal  life  from  the  north  southward.  As 
the  only  well-attested  remains  of  primitive  anthropoids  have  been  found 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  case  seems  well  established  that  it  was  some¬ 
where  in  these  localities  that  man  received  his  start. 

“  '  Caught  between  the  impassable  water  barrier  on  the  one  hand  and 
equally  impa.ssable  barrier  of  advancing  cold  and  retreating  tropical  en¬ 
vironment  on  the  other,  man’s  forerunners  found  themselves  in  a  pre¬ 
dicament.  Their  only  recourse  was  migration,  and  that  some  of  the 
species  succeeded  in  this  is  fully  established  by  the  presence  of  their  de¬ 
scendants  in  the  tropics  to-day. 

“  ‘  But  many  species  were  virtually  trapped  in  these  peninsulas,  and 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  highly  probable,  that  these  species  either  suc- 
cumljed  to  the  advancing  cold,  or  were  rapidly  modifled  to  meet  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  new  conditions.  In  this  category  I  place  the  ar  cestors  of  man. 

"  ‘  Trapped  in  the  peninsular  areas,  where  they  could  not  escape,  ex¬ 
cept  to  invite  extinction  by  facing  the  unknown  area  of  cold  to  the  north 
or  the  sea  to  the  south,  the  alternatives  were  presented  of  either  snc- 
umbing  to  the  changed  environment,  or  modifying  themselves  to  fit  tlie 
new  conditions.  In  all  likelihood  numerous  members  of  these  highly 
developed  apes  succumbed,  and  became  extinct.  Others,  a  few,  surviverl, 
through  superior  mental  equipment;  and  it  is  at  this  time,  and  in  this 
way,  that  man  came  upon  the  scene.’ 

"The  presence  of  su'^h  higher  apes  as  the  gorillla,  chimpanzee,  etc.,  in 
Asia  and  Africa  to-day  Dr.  Wortmaii  explains.  He  says  that  a  few  land 
bridges  existed  at  that  litre,  as  now,  between  Europe  and  Asia  and 
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Africa,  and  that  it  was  southward  over  these  approaches  to  the  present 
tropical  zones  that  the  ancestors  of  these  apes  escaped. 

*'  Likewise  the  great  army  of  ancestors  of  the  other  animals  retreated 
over  these  land  bridges,  following  the  tropical  forests.  A  few  remained 
behind,  caught  as  were  the  apes,  and  probably  changed  their  habits  and 
even  structure  to  fit  the  new  environment. 

“  According  to  this  new  theory  of  the  evolution  of  man  the  place  of 
his  origin  must  be  looked  for  along  the  southern  shores  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Dr.  Wortmau  says  that  the  nearest  approach  to  man  yet  found 
among  the  fossil  ape  remains  of  the  old  world  is  the  highly  developed 
ape  fossil  discovered  by  Lydekker  in  the  Punjab  of  India  a  few  years 
ago.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  better  place  exists  in  which  to  hunt 
down  the  link  between  the  anthropoids  and  man  tlian  this  same  locality. 

"  Trapped  in  these  peninsulas  it  is  Dr.  Wortman’s  contention  that  a 
quick  and  unprecedented  change  came  over  the  apes  that  just  preceded 
man,  and  that  instantly  awoke  their  intellect  and  spanned  the  .space  be¬ 
tween  the  highest  apes  and  lowest  man.  The  first  change  came  in  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  food  upon  which  these  trapped  apes  lived. 

“The  tropical  forests,  with  their  special  fruit,  were  gone  or  were  go¬ 
ing  ;  temperate  vegetation  was  quickly  taking  its  place.  The  apes,  ac¬ 
customed  to  living  in  the  trees,  both  to  protect  better  themselves  and  to 
find  their  footl,  came  down  to  the  ground.  Then  they  began  to  live  on 
nuts  and  ground  fruit,  and  on  .sea  food. 

“  Following  this  change  in  food  came  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
animals  themselves.  Accustomed  to  the  upright  position,  through  the 
ability  to  grasp  branches  with  their  hands,  the  immediate  ancestors 
adopted  that  posture  on  the  ground.  Their  feet  then  took  on  the  plan¬ 
tigrade  condition  of  man’s.  Here  was  a  condition  that  was  capable  of 
instant  change  to  a  higher  one  if  the  awakening  process  was  begun. 

“  Dr.  Wortman  says  that  this  had  been  begun  through  the  enforced 
change  in  habits  by  the  retreat  of  the  tropics,  which  they  were  unable 
to  follow.  He  thinks  that  this  process  was  continued  and  the  final  de¬ 
velopment  induced  by  the  discovery.  Just  how  this  came  about  Dr. 
Wortman  admits  can  only  l>e  surmised.” 

Those  w'ho  are  not  weddecl  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  who  fail  to 
see  the  a<lequateness  of  natural  selection  to  produce  these  astonishing 
and  raphl  changes,  will,  however,  be  permitted  to  recognize,  in  these 
changing  conditions  of  life  produced  by  the  glacial  period,  much  con¬ 
firmatory  evidence  sustaining  toe  traditional  view  that  man  originated, 
through  supernatural  interference,  at  a  comparatively  recent  lime,  some¬ 
where  in  Central  Asia,  and  that  he  has  been  subjected  in  his  early 
history  to  many  vicissitudes  of  nature  which  are  very  unlike  those 
through  which  he  has  passed  during  the  so-called  historical  period. 

G.  F.  WkighT. 
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NOTES  ON  BRITISH  THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  purpose  of  these  Notes  is  to  put  before  readers  of  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  some  points  of  current  interest  in  connection  with  theo¬ 
logical  and  philosophical  works  and  movements  in  Great  Britain. 

In  theology,  the  large  and  important  work  of  Professor  Flint  on  “Ag¬ 
nosticism  ’’  has  just  appeared,  and  is  being  cordially  received.  It  is 
marked,  as  might  be  expected,  by  vigor,  lucidity,  abundant  learning, 
incisive  argumentation,  love  of  objective  truth,  and  thoroughness.  I 
merely  welcome  it,  and  say  nothing  of  the  nature  of  criticism,  not  having 
had  time,  at  date  of  writing,  to  read  it.  One  is  the  more  grateful  for  its 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  Dr.  Flint’s  laborious  undertaking  with  the 
“  Philosophy  of  History.”  With  this  work  issuing  from  Scotland,  one 
has  only  to  couple  the  recent  work  of  Principal  Fairbairn,  of  Oxford, 
Hngland,  on  “  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,”  in  order  to 
see  how  far  theological  vision  is  in  Britain  from  being  dimmed,  or  philo¬ 
sophical  power  from  being  abated.  Dr.  Flint  is  nothing  if  not  rational, 
Dr.  Fairbairn  nothing  if  not  iutellectualistic,  and  against  the  objections 
of  those  who  care  not  greatly  for  such  qualities  in  religious  matters,  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  assuredly  well  to  have  such  guarantees  in  these 
days  that  intellect  will,  in  this  all-imporant  sphere,  come  to  its  own.  It  is 
very  gratifying,  also,  to  recall  how  short  a  time  it  is,  anterior  to  these 
works,  since  Professor  Caldecott,  of  London,  gave  us  his  painstaking 
and  highly  meritorious  work  on  “The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in 
Kngland  and  America.” 

Dr.  Matheson’s  “Representative  Men  of  the  Bible”  continues  to  be 
read  witli  delight.  Dr.  Matheson  has  a  long  and  honorable  record  behind 
him  in  theological  and  religious  literature,  and  this  latest  product  of  his 
pen  is  marked  by  all  those  gifts  of  spiritual  insight  and  imaginative 
power  which  make  his  work  perfectly  unique,  and  prized  as  such. 

In  these  days  when  social  interests,  rather  than  doctrinal,  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  churches,  one  can  only  be  thankful  to  have  attention 
drawn  to  any  of  the  great  doctrinal  truths  of  our  religion.  Professor 
Denney,  of  Glasgow,  does  this  for  the  Atonement,  setting  forth  anew  the 
place  and  interpretation  of  Christ’s  death  in  the  New  Testament  in  his 
volume  on  “  The  Death  of  Christ.”  There  is  every  acknowledgment  of 
the  exegetical  excellence  and  the  vigor  of  Dr.  Denney’s  work.  But  in 
laying  such  exclusive  stress  on  the  substitutionary  character  of  Christ’s 
death,  he  is  doing  a  work  of  doubtful  benefit  to  this  country,  where  ex¬ 
ternal,  artificial,  and  forensic  theories  of  the  Atonement  so  long  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  a  work  that  can  by  no  possibility  satisfy  the  theological  needs 
of  the  twentieth  century.  One  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  a  theological 
scholar  should,  at  this  time  of  day,  feel  content  to  rest  in  a  true  but  par¬ 
tial  and  fragmentary  representation  of  the  case,  after  all  that  modem 
thought,  especially  German  theological  thought,  has  done  to  set  the 
Atonement  before  us  in  its  vital  connections  and  organic  relations.  The 
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whole  of  this  latter  teaching  is  New  Testament  teaching,  also,  bnt  it  be¬ 
longs  to  a  deeper  layer  of  Pauline  thought  than  Dr.  Denney  has  pierced 
or  appreciated.  This  is  a  pity,  for  the  objections  to  mere  or  pure  substi¬ 
tution  are  always>with  us,  and  are  most  surely  among  the  things  theo¬ 
logical  thought  should  obviate  or  dissipate.  The  cross  of  Jesus  is  no 
stupendous  and  affecting  spectacle  offered  to  men,  and  for  men,  outside 
the  human  race.  Christ  is  the  Second  Adam,  and  as  Head  and  First- 
Born  of  many  brethren,  offered  up,  from  within  and  on  behalf  of  our 
race,  his  sacrifice  to  God.  It  is  no  external,  unrelated,  and  unreal  trans¬ 
action,  meant  to  move  us  only  to  gratitude.  It  is  not  only  for  our  sins, 
but  to  bring  us  to  God,  that  the  grace  of  sonship  to  the  Father,  and  the 
joy  of  Union  with  the  Christ,  may  be  the  believer’s.  So  the  vicarious 
aspect  of  Christ’s  suffering  remains  —  only  in  a  deeper,  closer,  more  real 
and  intimate  way.  In  its  Godward,  or  objective  aspects,  this  great  truth 
may  still  run  up  into  mystery,  but  such  mystery  as  remains  for  the  intel¬ 
lect  keeps  not  sunshine  from  the  heart.  We  still  wait  a  theory  of  the 
Atonement  that  shall  be  satisfying  to  the  ethical  and  rational  needs  of 
man. 

The  death  of  Dean  Farrar  removes  a  prominent  figure  from  the  world 
of  religious  literature.  His  career  as  a  scholar  was  indeed  a  brilliant  one. 
His  learning ',was  large,  if  not  always  accurate.  His  literary  work  was 
very  great  in  amount.  Much  of  it  was  popular  rather  than  scientific  or 
academic,  but  still  of  this  latter  kind  of  work  he  did  not  a  little  for  the¬ 
ology.  His  “Messages  of  the  Books,”  *‘Life  of  St.  Paul,”  Hulsean 
Lectures  on  “The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ,”  “Early  Days  of 
Christianity,”  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  ‘‘History  of  Interpretation,” 
and  “Seekers  after  God,”  were  among  his  more  valuable  works.  His 
“  Life  of  Christ  ”  was  a  popular  and  useful  presentation.  Dean  Farrar 
never  came  to  his  own  in  the  great  church  to  which  he  belonged.  It  is 
understood  here  that  some  of  his  eschatological  pronouncements  cost  him 
a  bishop'ic.  It  is  gratifying,  at  any  rate,  that  he  never  lost  his  sweetness 
of  spirit  or  assiduity  in  literary  labors.  His  life  remains  a  great  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  clergy  of  every  church  and  denomination,  as  a  revelation  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Archbishop  Temple. has  also 
passed  away,  leaving,  as  his  chief  contribution  to  theology,  his  Bampton 
Lectures  on  the  “Relations  between  Religion  and  Science,” — a  clear 
statement  of  their  harmony. 

In  philosophy,  the  publication  of  the  posthumous  work  on  “  The  De¬ 
velopment  of  Modern  Philosophy”  has  made  evident  how  great  a  loss 
British  philosophical  scholarship  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  late 
Professor  Adamson,  of  Glasgow.  The  work  is  edited  by  Professor  Sor- 
ley,  and  is  receiving  unstinted  praise  from  our  most  capable  philosophical 
writers. 

In  the  series  of  “The  World’s  Epoch- Makers,”  Professor  R.  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  in  the  Lancashire  Independent 
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College,  Manchester,  has  just  produced  the  volume  on  "  Hegel  and  He¬ 
gelianism.”  The  little  volume  is  replete  with  information  that  will  be 
useful  to  readers  not  versed  in  larger  and  more  abstruse  works.  One  of 
the  best  things  in  the  book  is  its  statement  of  the  relation  of  Hegelianism 
to  Christianity,  for  every  fresh  statement  of  this  question  is  of  interest. 
In  value  the  book  is  not  behind  any  volume  of  the  series  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs.  I  find  myself  in  large  accord  with  Dr.  Mackintosh’s  conclusions. 
He  sees  that  idealism  in  some  sort  must  be  our  philosophy,  but  also  that 
it  cannot  be  Hegelian  idealism.  Hegelianism  has  for  him  deep  truth, 
and  truth  we  need  to  know,  but  not,  as  its  votaries  appear  to  think,  the 
whole  truth  or  the  only  truth.  The  future,  I  think,  is  with  Idealism, 
but  it^will  be  neither  this  form  of  idealism  nor  yet  the  **  personal  ideal¬ 
ism  ”  lately  set  forth  by  a  small  group  of  Oxford  philosophers,  which 
seems  to'me  too  experiential  and  unsystematic  in  character,  and  too  per¬ 
sonal  and  limited  in  horizon.  In  this  connection  I  may  note  that  the 
tendency  to  “^pragmatism  ”  or  practicalism  of  some  of  these  philosophers 
is  really  a  reaction  against  Hegelian  idealistic  theory,  and  that  they 
claim  for  the  “  pragmatist  ”  method  of  looking  at  reality  that  it  will 
simplify  to  a  great  extent  traditional  philosophical  formulas.  Doubtless 
it  will,  for  those  to  whom  it  may  be  possible  to  rest  satisfied  with  it. 
But  that  will  not  be  easy  for  our  trans-subjective  intelligence.  The  prag¬ 
matist,  for  example,  treats  truth  as  having  no  place  apart  from  “  inter¬ 
est.”  ”  Truth  is  subordinate  to  interest,”  we  are  told.  But  if  we  know 
anything,  it  is  that  the  truths  made  known  to  us  by  the  realities  of  the 
universe  have  their  existence  quite  independently  of  man’s  interest  in 
them.  We  must  still  prefer  to  think  of  truth  as  ”  subordinate  ”  to  evi¬ 
dence,”  rather  than  “  interest.”  My  apprehension  of  truth  —  which  is  a 
very  different  matter— will,  of  course,  be  dependent  on  my  interest. 
We  can  surely  recognize  intellectualism,  in  its  extreme  forms,  to  be  a 
mistake,  without  becoming  pragmatists,  which,  in  its  extreme  form,  is  no 
less  defective.  Intellectualism  and  pragmatism  are  best  regarded  as 
poles  of  one  great  process,  and  the  need  is  not  for  any  sharply  drawn 
antagonism,  but  rather  for  a  synthesis  of  intellect,  with  its  schematizing 
power,  and  will,  with  its  fruitful  activities.  However,  without  saying 
more,  we  shall  await  with  interest  the  developments  of  this  philosophical 
tendency.  James  I.i.ndsav. 

KiI.MAKNOCK,  SCOTIAND. 


THE  NEW  INTEREST  IN  CHILD  LABOR. 

Eari,y  in  the  nineteenth  century  shocking  revelations  were  made  in 
England  of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  developing  factory  system,  even 
very  young  children  were  employed  at  continuous  labor.  Years  of  agi¬ 
tation  passed  before  the  defense  of  parliamentary  statute  was  thrown 
around  England's  children.  The  poetic  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Browning 
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and  the  eloquence  of  Macaulay  were  enlisted  in  the  cause  before  it  tri- 
umpheil.  It  was  necessary  to  argue  seriously  against  the  short-sighted 
fear  that  England  would  lose  her  industrial  supremacy  if  she  did  not  use 
the  hands  of  her  children  in  coal-mine  and  cotton-mill  and  brick -yard. 
The  nation  proved  wise  enough  to  forbid  dwarfing  its  future  laborers  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  present  gain. 

In  the  United  States  thoss  parts  of  the  country  where  the  factory  sys¬ 
tem  developed  earliest  were  the  first  to  follow  England’s  example.  Most 
of  the  Northern  States  have  long  had  laws  putting  more  or  less  restric¬ 
tion  on  child-labor.  The  North  often  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the 
South  in  this  matter.  The  South  had  little  legislation  on  the  subject. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  a  Southern  congressman  published  over 
his  own  name  an  urgent  invitation  to  Northern  manufacturers  to  come 
to  his  State.  One  of  the  inducements  which  he  emphasized  was  the  lib¬ 
erty  they  would  find  there  to  use  child  labor  ! 

But  in  most  of  the  Southern  States  agitation  is  now  active  and  persist¬ 
ent  to  remedy  this  gross  lack  in  their  statutes.  Meanwhile  we  have  be¬ 
come  aware  of  grievous  lacks  in  the  laws  of  the  Northern  States,  and 
grievous  deficiencies  in  the  executu-n  of  present  laws.  It  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Coal  Arbitration  Commission,  that  Pennsylvania,  in 
spite  of  laws,  employs  many  more  children  in  her  mines  and  shops  than 
Georgia,  which  has  no  laws.  Illinois  has  discovered  that  many  young 
children  have  lieen  employed  on  night  work  in  some  of  her  industries, 
and  has  just  enacted  a  new  law  intended  to  stop  this  shame  completely. 
Fortunately  her  legislators  were  not  deluded  by  the  plea  that  glass-blow¬ 
ing  would  be  driven  out  of  the  State  if  little  children  could  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  night-time  at  the  glass-factories.  It  is  a  safe  proposition 
that  the  production  of  efficient  men  and  women  is  more  important  for  a 
State  than  the  production  of  glass  bottles  or  cheap  cotton  cloth.  Wc 
bid  Gcxlspeed  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Georgia  and  other  States 
who  are  making  so  earnest  a  fight  to  secure  the  practice  of  this  principle. 
We  are  a.shamed  that  so  much  of  their  opposition  comes  from  absentee 
owners  of  industrial  stock.  The  cjuestion  is  nowhere  one  of  nierely  lo¬ 
cal  interest.  The  welfare  of  the  nation  hangs  on  keeping  childhoc^d 
sacred  to  educ.ation.  Wc  must  not  suffer  it  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
wage-earning.  If  any  riches  are  accumulated  by  sucking  the  life-blood 
of  our  children,  they  will  be  accursed. 

“  Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

W’here  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay.” 

The  new  interest  in  this  subject  promises  better  things  for  the  United 
States.  Better  citizens  in  every  generation  will  guarantee  continual 
progress.  w.  E.  C.  w. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Explorations  in  Biblb  Lands  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

H.  V.  Hilprecht,  Clark  Research  Professor  of  Assyriology  and  Sci¬ 
entific  Director  of  the  Babylonian  Expedition,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  8vo.  Pp.  xxiv,  809.  Philadelphia:  A.  J.  Holman  &  Co.  I3.00, 
net. 

The  revelations  of  the  spade  in  the  buried  cities  of  the  East  are  so 
rapid  and  so  significant  as  almost  to  take  one’s  breath  away.  Already 
within  the  last  few  years  they  have  extended  our  chronology  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Euphrates  several  thousand  years,  and  unfolded  before  us  dy¬ 
nasty  after  dynasty  of  powerful  kings  ruling  over  highly  civilized  na¬ 
tions  of  which  we  before  had  no  knowledge  whatever.  The  influence  of 
these  discoveries  upon  critical  theories  concerning  the  Bible  seems  likely 
to  be  revolutionary,  rendering  literary  criticism  of  the  Wellhausen  school 
a  curiosity  of  misplaced  confidence. 

The  present  volume,  while  endeavoring  to  cover  the  whole  field,  de¬ 
votes  three-fourths  of  the  space  to  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  where  discov¬ 
eries  are  most  numerous,  but  the  condensed  summaries  of  those  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  Egjpt,  Arabia,  and  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites  are  from  the  highest 
authorities,  and  are  of  great  value.  We  will,  however,  devote  the  most  of 
our  space  to  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  prepared  by  Professor  Hilprecht, 
w.th  the  constant  assistance  of  his  learned  associate.  Prof.  A.  T.  Clay. 
Nearly  three  hundred  pages  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  a  brief  but  ade¬ 
quate  history  of  earlier  explorations,  including  those  of  Rich,  Buckiug- 
hani.  Porter,  Mignan,  Fraser,  Smith,  Chesney,  Jones,  Layard,  Rassam, 
L'  ftus,  Oppert  and  Thomas,  Rawlinson,  Sarzec,  and  Koldewey.  The 
principal  result  of  the  most  of  these  was,  however,  the  collection  of  muse¬ 
um  spfciu.ens  fo*r  exhibition  and  of  tablets  and  inscriptions  of  compara¬ 
tively  late  date,  though  many  of  them  were  copied  from  earlier  times. 
The  most  prr>ductive  explorations  previous  to  those  carried  on  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  were  superintended  by  De  Sarzec  at  Telloh. 

Exploration  among  the  ruins  of  Babylonia  during  the  last  few  years 
has  demonstrated  that  the  civilization  of  that  region  and  of  the  world  it¬ 
self  possesses  an  antiquity  wholly  unexpected.  The  palmy  days  of  Gre¬ 
cian  art  and  literature  began  only  about  600  years  B.C.,  while  Rome  was 
founded  only  one  hundred  years  .earlier,  and  the  Trojan  war  with  its 
mythical  heroes  was  uot  supposed  to  precede  1200  B.c.  But  1,600  or 
1,700  years  before  the  legendary  siege  of  Troy,  Babylonia  was  already  a 
crowded  center  of  highly  civilized  life.  Several  hundred  years  before 
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the  date  of  Abraham,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  was  a  city  of  great  importance, 
and  the  priestly  city  of  Erech,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  farther  up  the 
Euphrates,  was  properly  styled  the  “City  of  Books,”  being  in  that  day 
to  the  Euphrates  Valley  what  Oxford  is  to  England  at  the  present  time. 
Sixty  or  seventy  miles  to  the  east  was  Esgash  (the  modern  Telloh),  while 
one  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  in  the  very  center  of  the  plain,  was  Nip¬ 
pur,  probably  the  oldest  of  all  the  cities.  Babel,  or  Babylon,  was  about 
one  hundred  miles  still  farther  north. 

How  great  was  the  progress  in  civilization  at  this  early  period  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Gudea,  the  king  of  Lagash,  not  only  extended  his  rule 
over  the  whole  of  Babylonia,  and  left  numerous  inscriptions  recounting 
his  achievements,  but  also  enumerates,  among  the  treasures  which  he 
had  brought  to  the  country,  stones  and  timber  from  Arabia,  the  I^ebanon 
Mountains,  the  regions  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula. 
Statues  and  inscribed  door-sockets  from  the  hard  diorite  mined  in  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula  have  recently  l)een  found  in  the  ruined  temples  built 
by  Gudea  at  that  early  time.  Tens  of  thousands  of  inscribed  tablets 
have  recently  been  dug  up  from  the  ruins  by  the  French  explorer  De 
Sarzec.  These  largely  contain  the  accounts  of  merchants,  and  shed  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  business  activity  and  the  complicated  private  life 
of  the  region  nearly  five  thousand  years  ago. 

But  a  recent  discovery  carries  back  this  civilization  one  thousand  years 
earlier,  when,  al)out  3800  B.C.,  we  find  Sargon  of  Akkad  founding  the  City 
of  Akkad  (about  seventy  miles  above  Babylon),  and  carrying  on  military 
conquests  which  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  one 
thousand  miles  distant.  The  date  of  Sargon  is  most  definitely  settled  by 
the  explorations  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  who  reigned 
about  550  u.  c.  Nubonidus  was  such  an  enthusiastic  archaeologist  and 
repairer  of  temples  that  he  neglected  his  kingdom,  and  perhaps  thereby 
lost  it.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he  relates  that  beneath  the  founda¬ 
tions,  or,  as  we  would  say,  the  corner-stone  of  one  of  the  temples,  he  dis¬ 
covered  an  inscription  which  h^d  been  deposited  by  the  son  of  the  great 
Sargon  (  Naram-Sin  ),  “  which  for  three  thousand  and  twice  hundred  years 
none  of  the  kings  that  lived  before  him  had  seen.”  This  would  give  to 
Sargon’s  son  the  date  of  3750  B.C.,  and  of  his  father  3800. 

Much  other  independent  evidence  corroborates  this  date,  thus  showing 
the  capital  of  a  highly  civilized  state  upon  the  banks  of  thi  Euphrates 
three  tho'  sand  years  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  near'y  two 
thousand  3  ears  before  Abra- am  took  his  departure  for  the  prf)mised 
land.  Inscriptions  bearing  the  natrre  of  Sargon  are  found  in  all  the 
cities  of  Babylonia,  arrd  even  in  Syria  and  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  In 
one  of  these,  recounting  the  work  of  his  life,  he  says:  “  For  forty-five 
years  I  have  ruled  the  kingdom.  The  Akkadian  race  I  have  governed. 
In  multitudes  of  bronze  chariots  I  rode  over  rugged  lands.  I  governed 
the  upper  countries.  Three  times  to  the  coast  of  the  sea  I  advanced.” 
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But  in  the  explorations  by  the  parties  sent  out  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  under  the  direction  of  Drs.  Hilprecht,  Peters,  and  Haynes 
still  older  evidences  of  civilization  have  been  found  at  Nippur.  Here, 
beneath  the  foundations  of  the  temple  built  by  Sargon,  were  discovered 
lower  foundations,  with  inscribed  tablets  certainly  two  hundred  ol  three 
hundred  years  older  than  Sarg'm,  and  other  evidences  indicating  that 
the  city  had  been  in  existetrce  for  one  thousand  or  two  thousand  years 
ea»^lier,  carrying  its  date  back  to  5000, 6000,  or  perhaps  7000  B.c.  Though 
these  extreme  calculations  need  further  verification,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  at  an  earlier  date  than  4000  B.c.  a  king  named  Lugalzaggisi, 
with  his  capital  at  Erech,  laid  some  of  these  earlier  foundations  of  the 
temple  at  Nippur.  Indeed,  an  inscription  of  his  has  been  found  in  these 
ruins,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  “  King  of  Erech,  king  of  the 
world,”  stating  that  he  had  filled  all  the  lands  with  his  renown  and 
subdued  them  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and 
made  straight  his  path  from  the  lower  sea  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
to  the  upper  sea,”  the  Mediterranean. 

With  great  plausibility  it  is  claimed  that  the  explorations  at  Nippur  have 
uncovered  the  oldest  temple  in  the  world.  Among  other  things  which 
have  come  to  light  in  the  substructures  below  the  foundations  of  Sar- 
gou’s  temple,  there  is  a  brick  arch  which  is  certainly  more  than  six 
thousand  years  old,  showing  great  progress  in  the  mechanical  art  at 
that  early  date.  Thus  the  arch,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  of  com¬ 
paratively  late  invention,  is  now  found  to  have  been  familiar  to  the 
builders  in  Babylonia  three  thousand  five  hundred  years  before  the  days 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  giving  fresh  emphasis  to  the  saying  of  holy  writ, 
”  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 

The  most  perfect  inscriptions  of  this  early  date  are  made  upon  “  dior- 
ite  ”  door-sockets  and  door-posts,  which  had  been  brought  all  the  way 
from  Mount  Sinai.  Two  of  these  posts  would  make  a  full  camel’s-load, 
while  the  distance  they  were  carried  was  considerably  more  than  one 
thousand  miles.  The  writing  upon  this  compact  stone  involved  the  use 
of  a  graving  too’  as  hard  as  iron,  while  the  writing  itself  is  far  beyond 
the  hieroglyphic  or  pictorial  stage.  The  characters  already  have  a 
phonetic  value,  and  show  that  the  alphabet  was  invented  more  than 
three  thousand  years  before  its  use  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  a  few  years 
ago  were  supposed  to  have  been  its  inventors. 

The  structural  character  of  this  great  temple  at  Nippur  and  of  others 
scattered  over  Babylonia  illustrates  both  the  way  these  ancient  records 
are  preserved  and  the  highly  organized  condition  of  the  population.  The 
temples  were  a  series  of  squhre  platforms  built  one  upon  one  another  in 
rer'eding  dimensions,  with  the  corners  towards  the  four  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  There  were  sometimes  seven  of  these  platforms,  the  highest  and 
smallest  rising  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  ground, 
and  having  a  perpendicular  wall  on  the  north  corner  with  broad  open 
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platforms  in  the  other  directions.  This  lofty  corner  held  the  sacred  por> 
tion  of  the  temple,  and  its  summit  served  for  a  splendid  outlook  from 
which  to  survey  the  surrounding  plain. 

Being  made  of  unburnt  brick,  these  great  structures  when  neglected 
would  crumble  in  time,  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  mound  of  clay, 
but  still  would  preserve  the  objects  which  were  buried  near  their  base. 
When  a  king  wished  to  repair  a  temple,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  level  off 
the  surface  and  lay  the  foundations  of  the  new  structure  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old.  Thus  it  is  that  in  successive  strata  of  ruins  we  have  the  rec> 
ord  preserved  from  the  beginning.  The  size  of  these  structures  was 
something  immense — the  one  at  Nippur  covering  eight  acres.  The 
broad  platforms  rising  out  of  the  plain  one  above  the  other  presented 
the  appearance  of  what  is  familiarly  represented  by  the  early  Greek  his¬ 
torians  as  a  “hanging  garden,”  the  whole  towering  above  the  plain  like 
a  miniature  mountain. 

The  high  organization  of  society  required  for  the  construction  of  these 
great  monuments,  the  imperishable  nature  of  the  burnt  tile  upon  which 
the  inscriptions  were  made,  the  early 'use  of  alphabetical  writing  brought ' 
to  light,  the  wide  range  of  commerce  displayed  in  the  objects  unearthed, 
and  the  extent  of  territory  covered  by  the  political  organizations  are  all 
calculated  to  give  us  new  views  concerning  the  natural  capacity  of  the 
human  race  and  the  course  of  its  development.  For  some  reason  under 
the  favorable  conditions  surrounding  him  in  Babylonia,  man  early  blos¬ 
somed  out  with  a  civilization  which  has  scarcely  been  exceeded  until 
our  own  century. 

But,  instead  of  advancing  progressively  from  earliest  time,  man  seems, 
when  left  to  himself,  to  have  degenerated,  so  that  the  departure  of  Abra¬ 
ham  from  that  ancient  center  of  civilization  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  decay  and  corruption  which  surrounded  him,  and  we  come  back  by 
the  force  of  these  discoveries  to  see  that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  the  supposition  that  Abraham  may  have  brought  with  him  on  imper¬ 
ishable  clay  tablets  those  early  records  of  human  history  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  More  and  more 
are  scholars  of  the  present  time  coming  to  see  that  these  records  bear  in¬ 
ternal  marks  of  great  antiquity  and  of  having  become  “  stereotyped,” 
so  to  speak,  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  at 
any  rate,  the  golden  age  is  not  in  the  present,  but  in  the  far-distant  past. 

The  Messages  of  Israel’s  Lawgivers.  The  Laws  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Codified,  Arranged  in  Order  of  Growth,  and  Freely  Rendered  in 
Paraphrase.  (The  Messages  of  the  Bible.)  By  Charles  Foster 
Kent,  Ph.D.,  Woolsey  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  i2mo.  Pp.  xxxiv,  386.  New  York ;  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  IQ02.  $(.25. 

Dr.  Kent  has  given  to  all  classes  of  readers  a  valuable  analysis  and 
discuseion  of  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews ;  while  the  full  Index  to  Old  Tes- 
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Ument  passages  discussed  makes  it  a  ready  book  of  reference.  But  the 
work  is  marred  by  various  unnecessary  dogmatic  assertions  in  approval 
of  critical  theories  which  are  fast  being  discredited.  For  example  (p.  3), 
he  says,  "Of  written  codes  they  [the  Israelites  under  Moses]  had  no 
need,  and  but  scanty  means  of  preserving  them."  How  does  he  know 
this?  Again  (p.  5),  he  says,  "  So  highly  were  the  ceremonial  institutions 
and  laws  of  this  later  period  esteemed  that  they  were  thought  of  as  ever- 
exislent,  and  therefore  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  revered  past, 
and  especially  by  that  of  the  traditional  founder  of  the  nation  whom 
later  generations  —  not  without  reason  —  came  to  regard  as  the  father  of 
all  Israelitish  law."  What  authority  has  he  to  make  such  a  positive 
statement  respecting  this  doubtful  theory,  especially  in  a  volume  designed 
for  unlearned  readers?  Again,  speaking  of  the  relation  of  Moses  to  the 
Israelitish  nation,  he  lays  down,  as  a  dogmatic  proposition,  that,  "  until 
a  nation  is  created,  it  can  have  no  permanent  institutions  and  legislation  "  ; 
and,  "whether  or  not  he  [Moses]  actually  formulated  any  of  the  many 
laws  found  in  the  Old  Testament  will  probably  never  be  absolutely 
proved  or  disproved.  The  question  is  unimportant.  We  do  not  possess 
a  written  word  from  the  Pounder  of  Christianity."  Does  the  author 
mean  to  say  that  none  of  the  reported  addresses  of  Christ  are  correct  ? 
These  numerous  slipshod  interjections  of  dogpnatic  statements  upon  dis¬ 
puted  points  rob  the  book  of  much  of  its  value,  and  will  mislead  the  • 
general  public.  ^ 

A  Short  History  op  thb  Hbbrkws  to  the  Roman  Period.  By  R. 

L.  OTT1.KY,  Rector  of  Winterbourne  Bassett,  Wiltshire ;  sometime 

Student  of  Christ  Church  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

With  maps.  8vo.  Pp.  ix,  324.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 

1 1.25,  net. 

This  in  the  main  excellent  volume  is,  in  the  introductory  chapter, 
marred  by  various  unnecessary  concessions  to  the  prevalent  destructive 
criticism.  For  example,  on  page  24,  the  author  quotes  with  approval 
the  statement  from  George  Adams  Smith,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
patriarchs  depends  for  most  part  on  narratives  "  of  which  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  us  at  this  time  of  day  to  establish  the  accuracy."  The 
correct  position,  however,  in  regard  to  such  a  narrative  is  to  give  weight 
to  the  general  reputation  of  the  document  for  credibility,  and  to  say.  It 
is  simply  impossible  at  this  time  of  day  to  disprove  the  accuracy  of  the 
accounts.  The  evidence  of  a  good  witness  will  stand  until  it  is  contra¬ 
dicted.  In  accordance  with  the  false  principle  of  the  author,  we  flnd.him 
assuming  that  it  is  "most  probable  that  the  supposed  repetition"  of 
Abram’s  conduct  with  Abimelech  and  the  similar  conduct  of  Isaac  "are 
both  due  to  some  variation  of  form  in  the  same  original  tra<lition."  In 
the  same  line  we  find  him  adopting  Driver’s  hypothesis  with  respect  to 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  that,  notwithstanding  the  identification 
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of  the  monuments  of  Chedor-laomer,  Amraphel,  Arioch,  and  Tidal,  with 
well-known  rulers  in  Babylonia  about  the  time  of  Abraham,  “  certain 
historical  improb abilities  in  the  narrative  make  its  accuracy  question¬ 
able.”  But  he  should  know  that  to  throw  such  a  burden  as  this  upon 
every  historian  would  make  all  history  incredible.  There  are  hislrjrical 
improbabilities  in  every  narrative.  No  history  is  complete.  Difiiculties 
that  can  be  explained  away  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  our  positive  in¬ 
formation  upon  the  subject. 


The  Kxtra-Canonicat,  Life  op  Christ  ;  Being  a  Record  of  the  Acts 
and  Sayings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  drawn  from  Uninspired  Sources.  By 
Bernhard  Pick,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  j2nio.  Pp.  312.  New  York  and 
London  :  Punk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  1903.  $1.20,  net. 

This  volume  will  take  its  place  as  the  standard  edition  of  the  extra- 
canonical  life  and  sayings  of  Christ.  It  contains  a  full  reference  to  the 
literature  pertaining  to  the  subject,  together  with  the  documents  them¬ 
selves.  The  principal  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  this 
subject  is  to  emphasize  the  paucity  of  information  concerning  Chri.st  out¬ 
side  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  In  fact,  the  New  Testament  in¬ 
corporates  everything  that  we  know,  or  are  likely  to  know,  that  is  of  any 
value  concerning  the  history  or  the  teaching  of  our  divine  Saviour. 


The  Death  of  Christ  :  Its  Place  and  Interpretation  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  By  James  Denney,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Lan¬ 
guage,  Literature,  and  Theology,  United  PreeChurch  College,  Gla'^gow. 
8vo.  Pp.  xlx,  334.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Denney’s  closely  thought-out  volume  is  a  needed  corrective  of  the 
loose  views  that  are  coming’  to  prevail  concerning  tli  j  significance  of 
Christ’s  work.  What  Christ  did  depends  in  large  measure  upon  what  he 
was,  namely,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  What  he  was  is  revealed  to  us, 
not  by  a  small  portion  of  what  he  did,  but  by  all  that  he  did.  He  be¬ 
came  incarnate  ;  he  suffered  the  contradiction  of  sinners  ;  he  went  about 
in  the  world  for  a  short  period  doing  good.  But  tlie  climax  of  all  his 
work  appears  upon  the  cross,  when  he  was  ‘‘lifted  up”  before  a  sinful 
world  as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  which  made  it  possible  for  God  to  be  just, 
and  yet  the  justiher  of  the  ungodly.  The  phrases  ‘‘  the  death  of  Christ  ” 
and  the  “blood  of  Christ”  sum  up  everything  which  he  did  for  man. 
It  is  vain  for  us  to  ask,  why  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  thus  suf¬ 
fer  and  die.  But  that  there  was  some  exigency  in  the  divine  govern¬ 
ment  which  made  it  necessary  must  be  admitted  by  all.  Without  the 
impulse  to  faith  which  this  great  fact  gives,  the  words  which  Christ 
uttered  would  have  made  little  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Dr.  Denney  in  this  little  volume  has  gone  through  the  New  Testament 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  brought  out  in  clear  light  the  significance  of 
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this  central  fact  in  Christ’s  work.  It  is  too  compact  an  argument  for 
condensation.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  a  single  quotation  in  con¬ 
troversion  of  ‘he  p'>pular  stateroent,  that  what  v.'e  want  is  not  theory,  but 
fact:  “It  is  much  easier  to  imagine  that  one  can  preach  the  gospel 
without  any  therjry  of  the  death  of  Christ  than,  knowing  what  these 
words  mean,  to  do  so.  The  simplest  preacher,  and  the  most  effective,  is 
always  the  most  absolutely  theoretical.  It  is  a  theory,  a  tremendons 
theory,  that  Christ’s  death  is  a  death  for  sin.  But  unless  a  preacher  can 
put  some  interpretation  on  the  death  —  unless  he  cm  find  a  meaning  in 
it  which  is  full  of  appeal  —  why  should  he  spjak  of  it  at  all?  Is  it  the 
want  of  a  theory  that  deprives  it  of  its  place  in  preaching?”  (P.  121.) 

Commentary  on  the  Oi.d  Testament.  Vol.  VIII.  —  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel.  By  Camden  M.  Cobern,  D.D.  8vo.  Pp.  415.  New  York  : 
Eaton  &  Mains.  $2.00. 

Dr.  Cobern  adds  materially  to  this  excellent  series  of  commentaries  by 
this  really  learned  and  judicious  discussion  of  these  two  most  difficult 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  position  is  that  of  a  moderate  con¬ 
servative  who  is  fully  aware  of  the  destructive  criticism  which  has  gone 
so  far  in  discrediting  the  older  idea  of  prophecy.  It  is  difficult  to  sec 
how  any  broadly  educated  man  could  challenge  this  position  of  the 
author:  “No  statement  in  these  ancient  Scriptures  should  be  counte<l 
false  until  proved  by  outside  testimonv  to  be  true.  Rather  the  burden 
of  proof  should  always  l>e  place<l  upon  the  critic  who  challenges  the  age 
of  the  author  or  his  truthfulness,  and  unless  he  can  prove  his  contention 
he  must  lose  his  case  ”  (p.  257). 

The  author’s  working  hypothesis  concerning  the  book  of  Daniel  is, 
that,  “if  it  is,  in  its  substantial  entirety,  an  apocalyptic  vision  of  a  true, 
though  later,  prophet,  through  whom  God  addressed  this  message  of 
consolation  to  the  confessors  and  martyrs  of  the  time  of  the  Selucidac  — 
through  him  making  the  far-away  past  to  live  again  and  the  Messianic 
future  to  shine  like  the  sun  —  then  also  is  it  a  unity,  however  thoroughly 
the  prophet  may  have  digested  any  Babylonian-Persian  narratives  or  tra¬ 
ditional  prophecies  of  the  ancient  Daniel  which  were  current  at  that 
time,  and  however  much  of  this  former  knowledge  the  divine  Giver  of 
the  revelation  should  have  permitted  to  enter  into  the  inspired  vision” 
(p.  272). 

The  Called  of  God.  By  the  late  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  ^ited  by 
Professor  J.  A.  Patterson^  D.D.  With  Biographical  Introduction 
by  A.  Taylor  Innes,  Advocate.  8vo.  Pp.  336.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  Imported.  $2.00,  net. 

This  volume  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  influential  Old  Test- 
ment  scholars  that  Scotland  has  produced.  It  consists  of  a  biography 
of  fifty-eight  pages,  followed  by  sermons  upon  thirteen  biblical  charac- 
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ters,  including  four  from  the  New  TestHiiient,  the  last  cf  whom  is  Thom¬ 
as,  whom  he  is  inclined  to  judge  more  leniently  than  some  have  done, 
regarding  him  not  as  of  a  cautious  and  critical  turn  of  mind,  but  of  a 
despondent  disposition,  having  “  a  certain  want  of  buoyancy  of  mind, 
coupled  perhaps  with  a  feminine  tenderness  and  sensitiveness,  and,  it 
may  be,  not  without  that  self-will  and  obstinacy  and  love  of  solitude 
which  many  times  go  along  with  t(x>  great  delicacy  of  feeling.  He  was 
the  kind  of  mati  whom  one  often  observes  in  the  East,  of  a  gloomy  dark 
exterior,  to  appearance  emotionless  and  wiMi  a  bent  to  melancholy,  yet 
fervid  and  fiery  within,  like  a  stream  of  lava  over  which  there  gathers  a 
hard  black  crust,  but  within  there  rolls  a  red  molten  stream  of  fire” 

( !>•  326). 

This  description  of  Thomas  gives  an  idea  of  the  subtle  penetra-  .. 
tion  of  the  author,  which  will  be  found  to  characterize  all  the  discourses. 

In  reading  these  clear  and  delightful  productions,  one  can  hardly  realize 
that  their  author  should  have  shrunk,  as  he  did,  from  public  appear¬ 
ances.  According  to  Principal  Donaldson,  “  he  did  not  like  preaching.” 
Says  another  friend,  ”  He  always  looked  forward  to  it  with  shrinking.” 

”  Some  of  the  reasons  were  obvious.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  as 
sli/as  a  girl,  and  to  harangue  an  assemblage  of  twenty  people  cost  him 
a  strong  nervous  effort.  And  the  effort  was  injurious  as  well  as  pain¬ 
ful”  (p.  4*). 

Martin  Luthkr.  Von  Jui.ius  KosTmn,  Professor  und  Oberkonsis- 
torialrat  in  Halle  a.  S.  Eiinfte,  neubearbeitete  Auflage  nach  des  Ver- 
fassers  Tode  forlgesetzt  von  Gustav  Kawkkau,  Professor  und  Konsis- 
torialrat  in  Ilrt  .slau.  Iveferung  I.-- Vollstiindig  in  20  Lieferungen  d  M. 
0,50.  bound  M.  12.— Berlin  :  Alexander  Duncker.  1902. 

Once  more  this  famous  Euther  biography  goes  out  to  win  new  friends. 
Kostlin  indeed  has  died,  but  his  work  is  carried  on  by  Professor  Kawerau, 
the  distinguished  historian  of  the  Reformation,  and  editor  of  the  great 
edition  of  Luther’s  works.  Nothing  need  be  said  about  a  work  which  is 
recognized  as  a  standard  w'ork  the  world  over.  The  cheap  price  will  en¬ 
able  many  students  to  buy  it,  and  they  can  be  assured  that  they  will 
never  regret  it.  Jui,ius  A.  BiiW«R. 

Why  We  Ret.ikvk  the  Bibue.  By  Henry  Mklviij.e  King,  author  of 
“Our  Gospels,”  and  ‘‘The  Messiah  in  the  Psalms.”  8vo.  Pp.  231. 
New  York  ;  Americsn  Tract  Society.  $1.00. 

The  American  Tract  Society  is  doing  much  to  justify  its  existence,  and 
fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized,  in  the  dissemination  of 
such  a  judicious,  popular,  and  really  scholarly  defense  of  the  Bible  as  is 
this  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  King.  It  treats  briefly,  but  with 
sufficient  fullness  to  be  effective,  of  ‘‘The  Light  from  the  Monuments,” 
‘‘The  Voice  of  History,”  ‘‘The  Witness  of  the  Bible  Itself,”  “The 
Proof  from  Miracles,”  ‘‘The  Testimony  from  Christian  Experience,” 
and  “The  Evidence  from  the  Triumphs  of  Christianity.” 
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PiRBRAISMS  IN  THR  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF  THE  BIBI.E.  By  WlM4AM 

Rosen  AU,  Ph.D.  8vo.  Pp.  283.  Baltimore:  The  Priedenwald  Com.- 

pany.  1903. 

Following  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Haupt,  the  author  presents  here 
an  examination  of  the  influence  of  Hebrew  on  the  language  of  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Version,  and  through  the  Authorized  Ve  sion  on  the  English 
language  in  general. 

This  is  certainly  a  valuable  undertaking,  and  Dr.  Rosenau  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  do  not  know  Hebrew.  And  yet  the  book  is  some¬ 
what  disappointing.  It  lacks  penetrative  force,  and  is  not  altc^ether 
reliable.  The  author  should  have  kept  in  mind  for  whom  he  was  writ¬ 
ing, —  plainly  not  for  scholars,  for  they  learn  nothing  new  from  his  book. 
The  technical  apparatus,  consisting  of  parallels  from  cognate  Semitic 
languages  and  illustrations  from  rabbinical  passages,  all  of  which  are  not 
even  translated  and  therefore  useless  for  most  readers,  might  thus  have 
been  omitted  to  good  advantage.  Moreover,  what  has  the  composite 
character  of  the  sources,  or  the  discussion  of  the  date  of  a  psalm,  to  do 
with  an  essay  of  this  kind  ?  Such  matters,  however  important  in  them¬ 
selves,  add  nothing  whatever  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
author  should  also  have  remembered  that  it  is  much  better  not  to  adduce 
doubtful  examples ;  he  should  have  sifted  the  expressions  in  the  chapter 
on  '*  Biblical  Expressions  in  English  Eiteratnre  *’  much  more  carefully, 
and  have  marked  a  good  many  more  as  doubtful. 

Almost  every  chapter  contains  inelegancies  and  inaccuracies.  In  an 
otherwise  very  good  and  important  chapter  on  “  Difference  between 
Hebraisms  and  English  Archaisms,’*  we  find  among  the  examples,  for 
the  archaic  “evil  entreated  us,’’ the  modern  equivalent  “ mwtreated,’’ 
which  is  not  English,  but  a  literal  translation  of  German  tnishandeln ; 
“  prevented  ’’  is  not  “confronted,’’  but  archaic  praevenirg^  “over¬ 

take’’;  “naughty’’  figs  is  not=  “ poor,’’  but  “bad”  figs.  Inelegan¬ 
cies  like  “  till  they  were  whole,  i.  e.  till  they  recover,’’  for  recovered  are 
frequent.  They  give  the  book  an  unfinished  character,  and  may  some¬ 
times  be  misleading,  thus  “innocent  person’’  is  given  as  a  modern 
equivalent  for  “blood,”  but  Wool  alone  never  means  innocent  person  ; 
compare  also  “  mouth=statemcnt  ”  (Judg.  xi.  35).  Often  Rosenau  over¬ 
estimates  Hebrew  influence  ;  e.  g.,  under  “  superfluous  prepositions  ”  he 
classifies  into  in  “came  into  the  house,”  out  of  in  “gone  out  of  the 
land.”  “  Out  of  Zion  ”  (Ps.  xx.  2)  is  not=i>*  Zion,  this  misses  the  forte 
of  the  tenn  ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  example  of  the  sometimes  super¬ 
ficial  interpretations.  The  classified  list  of  Hebraisms  in  A.  V.,  pp.  169- 
283,  is  far  less  complete  than  Rosenau  thinks.  Frequently  one  misses 
very  significant  Hebraisms  which  should  have  taken  the  place  of  doubt¬ 
ful  ones  ;  e.  g.,  my  bowel-s  !  (Jer  iv.  ig) ;  living=fresh  waters  (Jer.  xvii.  13); 
looked  one  another  in  the  face  (2  Kings  xiv.  8).  Sometimes  doubtful  in¬ 
terpretations  are  given  ;  e.  g.,  “^etl]ed  his  countenance  steadfastly  until 
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he  WM  ashamed,  i.  e.,  restrained  and  held  back  as  long  as  he  ocmld” 
(2  Kings  yiii.  ii);  sons  of  the  prophete,  i.  e.,  young  prophets  (2  Kings 
ii.  15);  waters  from  the  heavens,  i.  e.,  clouds  (Ps.  cxlviii.  4),  (the  ancients 
think  of  a  heavenly  ocean  !) 

Chapters  VII.-IX.  are  the  best  of  the  book.  They  will  be  read  with 
profit  by  those  who  wish  to  get  an  insight  into  the  Hebraisms  in  A.  V. 

JDUUS  A.  Bswva. 

OvsRTONBS ;  A  Book  of  Verse.  By  Joseph  Cook.  Pp.  viii,  184.  New 

York  :  The  Knickerbocker  Press. 

The  late  Joseph'Cook  accomplished  prodigious  results  in  arousing  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  the  great  truths  of  religion  by  his  lectures  upon  the  plat¬ 
form.  But  in  many  respects  his  richest  legacy  is  that  which  now  comes 
to  us  in  this  collection  of  poems  which  he  found  time  to  write  as  the 
spirit  moved  him  during  the  various  stages  of  his  career.  The  first  two, 
upon  ** Ticonderoga  and  Montcalm"  and  "The  Rhine  from  the  Oden* 
weld,"  were  published  in  Harper's  Magazine  twenty -five  years  ago. 
l*he  others,  numbering  about  one  hundred,  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
often  as  hymns  to  be  sung  as  prefaces  to  his  lectures.  They  are  full  of 
sublime  conceptions  of  God  and  nature,  and  for  the  most  part  are  in  form 
which  is  above  criticism.  We  insert,  as  a  fair  specimen,  the  one  which 
was  read  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  : — 

“  CONTRASTS. 

“  He  who  builds  the  starry  dome 
Has  in  contrite  hearts  a  home  ; 

He  whose  planets  never  rest 
Feeds  the  fledglings  in  their  nest ; 

He  who  makes  Orion  tali 
Marks  the  fragile  sparrow’s  fall. 

"  He  in  whom  the  seas  rejoice 
Has  in  man  a  still,  small  voice  ; 

He  whose  hands  the  ages  roll 
Knows  the  soul  of  every  soul ; 

He  who  is  consuming  flame 
Finds  in  love  his  perfect  name. 

‘‘  He  who  rises  from  the  dead 
Had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ; 

He  whose  glory  heaven  reveals 
This  in  robe  of  flesh  conceals  ; 

King  of  kings,  all  thrones  above, 

Dies  to  show  atoning  love. 
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'*  Empty  seems  the  world  and  cold? 

Slowly  works  diyine  unfold. 

Ice  or  sun,  let  little  man 
Trust  God's  orbic,  perfect  plan. 

Frost  and  fire  give  bliss  its  wings ; 

In  the  glacier  summer  sings. 

"  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

With  the  ransomed  heavenly  host, 

Thee,  one  God,  for  evermore, 

I,  thy  lowly  child,  adore. 

In  the  dew-drop  dwells  the  sun  ; 

Let  my  life  with  thine  be  one." 

Thb  Risb  op  Rbucious  Liberty  in  America:  A  History.  By  San* 

PORD  H.  Cobb.  8vo.  Pp.  541.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1902. 

I4.00,  net. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  Mr.  Cobb  has  rendered  a  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  student  of  our  political  and  religious  institutions;  for,  al¬ 
though  the  author  has  written  not  from  the  side  of  the  church  but  of  the 
state,  the  course  pursued  gives  4  large  insight  into  the  religious  condi¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  Philip  Schaff  had  already  published  two  small  volumes  on  the 
same  general  subject,— one,  on  "  The  Progress  of  Religious  Freedom  as 
shown  in  the  History  of  Toleration  Acts";  the  other,  on  the  sub^tof 
"  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States,  or.  The  American  Idea  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Liberty,  audits  Practical  Effects,"  with  Official  Documents.  But 
no  such  full  treatment  of  the  general  subject  has  been  previously  under¬ 
taken. 

His  aim,  as  he  himself  declares,  has  been  to  present  a  systematic  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  historical  development  through  which  the  civil  laws  came 
at  length  to  decree  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship.  He  has, 
therefore,  had  a  definitely  outlined  task,  which,  for  the  most  part,  he 
has  carried  out  by  first-hand  study  of  the  historical  sources.  And  what 
is  e.specially  commendable  in  the  book  is,  that,  along  with  independent 
judgment  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  critical  insight,  the  author  has 
shown  a  br->ad  and  cathol'c  spirit.  The  work  has  been  sympathetically 
done. 

If,  however,  any  exception  is  to  be  made,  it  would  be  in  the  author’s 
disposition  to  severity  iu  his  account  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  seemed  to  show  an  overappreciation  of 
the  part  accomplished  by  Rhode  Island,  and  by  Roger  Williams  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Mr.  Cobb  would  almost  shift  the  colonial  honors  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  to  Providence,  and  ascribes  far  too  great  an  influence  from  this 
latter  quarter  upon  the  other  colonies.  The  so-called  Rhwle  Island  ex¬ 
periment  was,  in  the  early  days,  anything  but  inspirational  to  the  other 
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colonies.  And  that  Roger  Williams  was  ever  more  tolerant  than  Gov* 
ernor  Winthrop  would  hardly  be  borne  out  by  the  history.  The  fact  is 
that  Williams  could  not  tolerate  the  Massachusetts  government  or  the 
English  Church,  any  more  than  these  could  tolerate  him.  And  in  Salem, 
he  had  himself  been  the  intolerant  offender.  Whereas  the  Governor  of 
Plymouth  tolerated  both,  and  even  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  Williams, 
which  Williams  himself  would  hardly  have  been  willing  to  grant  to  au 
English  bishop,  and  which  he  would  have  very  grudgingly  bestowed 
upon  those  in  fellowship  with  the  English  Church.  Mr.  Cobb  also 
passes  lightly  over  the  evil  days  when  the  Groton  men  were  working 
havoc  and  bringing  the  little  settlement  almost  to  the  verge  of  distrac¬ 
tion.  And  he  fails  to  analyze,  and  give  due  weight  to,  the  limitations 
contained  in  the  first  legislative  act  of  Rhode  Island,  which  required  the 
vote  of  the  people  for  the  admission  of  others  into  the  colony,  and  which 
expressly  declared  that  none  should  be  received  as  inhabitants  or  free¬ 
men  but  such  as  “do  submit  to  the  government  that  is  or  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  according  to  the  word  of  God.’’  And  when  in  1641  it  was  defi¬ 
nitely  ordered  that  none  be  accounted  a  delinquent  for  doctrine,  the  col¬ 
onists  added  a  proviso  “  that  it  be  not  directly  repugnant  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  laws  established.’’  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  principle  was  con¬ 
cerned,  Rhode  Island  was  in  no  respect  better  than  Plymouth,  and  in¬ 
deed  not  fundamentally  different  from  the  Bay.  Massachusetts  had 
many  practical  proMems  to  meet  which  Rhode  Island  never  had.  It  is  a 
grave  question  whether  aggressive  atheists,  proselyting  Romanists,  or 
active  Church  of  England  people  would  have  been  given  a  heartier  wel¬ 
come  there  in  the  early  days  than  at  the  Bay. 

It  is  certainly  no  conspicuous  merit  that  Rhode  Island  did  not  insti¬ 
tute  inquisitorial  processes  against  mere  opinion  and  private  doctrine. 
No  Puritan  government  ever  went  into  the  inquisitorial  business,  and 
such  an  apparent  implication  should  not  have  been  occasionally  made  by 
the  author.  Neither  in  Massachusetts  nor  in  theocratic  New  Haven 
were  private  opinions  ever  molested. 

The  author  gives  about  equal  attention  to  the  Colonial  Beginnings  and 
the  Changing  Establishments,  which  rightly  make  up  the  main  part  of 
the  book.  He  gives  one  chapter  to  the  Period  of  the  Revolution,  and 
closes  the  volume  with  a  short  chapter  in  which  he  gives  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  summary  of  the  Final  Settlements  of  the  question.  The  book  will 
prove  a  welcome  one  alike  to  the  student  of  early  religious  and  early  po¬ 
litical  history  of  this  country.  A1.BERT  T.  Swing. 

Le  Protestantism  uberai.:  sus  ori(;inp;s,  sa  nature,  sa  mission. 

Par  Jean  RkviluK,  Professeur  adjoint  a  la  faculty  de  thdologic  prot- 

estante  de  I’Universitd  de  Paris.  Pp.  182.  Paris:  Fischbacher.  1903. 

The  brilliant  editor  of  the  Revue  de  I'Histoire  des  Religious  has  pub¬ 
lished  here  a  series  of  addresses  which  he  delivered  before  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  educated  laymen  in  Geneva  last  November,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Union  suisse  du  christianism  liberal.  His  aim  has  been  to  give  an 
answer  to  the  question  What  is  liberal  Protestantism  ?  so'that  the  lay¬ 
man  might  understand  how  and  why  liberal  Protestants  have  been  led  to 
reject  certain  traditional  doctrines  and  to  profess  a  new  Christianity. 

The  little  book  treats  in  five  chapters  (i)  of  the  origin  (chap,  i.),  (2)  of 
the  nature  (chaps,  ii.-iv.),  (3)  of  the  mission,  of  liberal  Protestantism 
(chap.  V.).  In  Chapter  I.  the  thesis  is  defended  that  liberal  Protestant¬ 
ism  is  the  modern  expression  of  the  principle  of  the  Reformation,  which 
is,  the  authority  of  the  reason  and  conscience  in  the  religious  and  moral 
life.  In  Chapters  II. -IV.  the  idea  is  developed  that  the  nature  of  liberal 
Protestantism  is  founded  on  the  religious,  the  moral,  and  the  social 
experience.  And  the  questions  are  answered,  What  is  the  essence  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus?  What  has  liberal  Protestantism  to  say  about  sin, 
the  solidarity  of  the  race,  the  work  of  Christ?  What  place  has  the 
church  in  the  modern  world  ? 

The  ideal  of  liberal  Protestantism  and  its  mission  in  the  modern  world 
is  the  reconciliation  of  tradition  and  progressive  thought  and  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  a  Christianity  which  can  be  reconciled  with  the  teachings  of 
modern  science  (chap.  v. ) . 

The  book  is  radical,  but  at  the  same  time  pervaded  by  a  strong  relig¬ 
ious  enthusiasm.  Thoroughly  refreshing  in  its  frankness  and  lack  of 
conventional  phrases,  clear,  keen,  and  brilliant  in  its  exposition;  with¬ 
out  controversy,  sane  in  its  practical  suggestions,  the  lx>ok  will  be  read 
with  great  profit  also  by  those  who  do  not  agree  with  its  contents.  It 
will  stimulate  religious  thought  and  clarify  a  good  many  conceptions 
aljout  liberal  theology.  It  should,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
author  goes  a  good  deal  further  than  many  liberal  theologians.  One 
might  wish  that  the  little  book  would  be  translated  into  English. 

Juuus  A.  Bewer. 

SociAE  Regeneration  the  Work  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  N.  S1.0AN,  Ph.D.  i2mo.  Pp.  142.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian 

Board  of  Publication.  60  cents,  net. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  book  written  on  this  subject  by  a  clergyman 
who  has  not  been  carried  away  by  any  of  the  isms  of  the  time,  and  yet 
who  is  able  to  see  the  good  in  all,  as  well  as  their  various  sources  of 
weakness.  The  author  has  certainly  produced  a  discussion  of  pressing 
social  problems  marked  by  such  sanity,  and  evidences  of  wide  reading 
and  profound  thought,  that  it  csn  be  heartily  commended  to  all  classes 
of  readers.  His  appreciation  of  the  Jewish  law  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  many  slighting  references  which  are  current : — 

^‘The  agrarian  laws  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  might  be  studied  with 
profit  by  the  political  economists  of  to-day.  They  certainly  came  nearer 
solving  the  problem  of  extreme  poverty  on  the  one  hand  and  extreme 
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wealth  on  the  other  than  any  other  system  ever  put  in  force  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  nations.  While  they  gUiranteed  to  every  family  an  interest 
in  the  soil,  encouraging  the  virtues  of  industry  and  frugality,  they  pro¬ 
hibited  individual  monojxrly  of  land,  and  thus  prevented  the  extremes  of 
riches  and  poverty  which  characterize  our  modern  civilization”  (  p,  82). 

Alleged  Discrepancies  of  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  William  H.  Bates, 
D.D.  Pp.  125.  Boston :  Watchword  and  Truth.  1903. 

A  very  effective  and  in  the  main  correct  discussion  of  the  alleged  dis¬ 
crepancies  of  the  Bible,  .showing  how  they  largely  originate  in  mistrans¬ 
lations  or  forced  translations  of  the  language  through  which  the  instruction 
is  conveyed. 

Preaching  in  the  New  Ages  :  An  Art  and  an  Incarnation.  A  Series 
of  Six  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  upon 
the  “Carew”  Foundation.  By  .Albert  J.  Lyman,  D.D.  i2mo.  Pp. 
147.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  75  cents, 
net. 

Th-se  lectures  are  so  unlike  everything  else  of  the  sort,  that  they  will 
constitute  a  real  addition  to  any  pastor’s  library.  In  preparation  of  them, 
the  brilliant  and  successful  pastor  relied  not  only  upon  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  but  invited  students  to  send  in  questions  which  were  pressing  upon 
their  own  minds  for  solution.  These  to  the  number  of  forty-four  are 
given,  and  are  permitted  in  a  measure  to  direct  the  discourses  which  fol¬ 
low.  A  practical  value  is  thus  secured  for  the  volume  which  is  not 
readily  found  elsewhere. 

Scientific  Side-Lights.  Compiled  by  James  C.  Fernald.  Pp.  917. 
New  York  :  Punk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  I5.00,  ntt. 

This  volume  is  specially  useful  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  the  scientific 
statements  in  the  language  used  by  the  eminent  authorities  from  whom 
the  illustrations  are  derived.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  and  the 
elaborate  cross-references  furnish  easy  access  to  the  immense  stores  of 
knowledge  contained  in  it. 


